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The Indian Policy of the Army 
1860-1870 


RAYMOND L. WELTY, Ph. D. 


Professor of History, Morningside College 


N THE HISTORY OF THE WEST the Indian policy of the United States attracts 
the attention and often receives the disapproval of students of history. 

As the army of the United States played an important part in the govern- 
ment’s relations with the Indians, it is of interest to find out what was the 
attitude of the military authorities on this mooted question. The object of 
this paper is te consider the Indian policy of the army during the decade, 
1860-1870. 

The Indian tribes during this period, 1860 to 1870, were treated as 
independent nations. The relations between the Indians and the United States 
were established by formal treaties ratified by the Indians and the United 
States Senate. The treaty usually provided for a reservation, or assigned some 
boundary between the Indian lands and those to be considered as belonging 
to the United States. In fact, the principal reason for making these treaties 
was the cancelling of the Indians’ title to their ceded lands. Under this 
policy the Indians had by treaty after treaty been pushed back westward 
across the United States. 

The evils of the treaty system were more easily seen when by 1860 a 
barrier of Indians had been banked up against the western expansion of the 
settlements. Before 1860 there had always existed good land to the west 
upon which the Indians when moved could be placed, but by 1860 the supply 
of good land had been almost exhausted. If the Indian was moved he was 
placed upon land so poor, or in regions so lacking in rainfall, that his existence 
became a doubtful struggle. But the desire for land by the frontier again 
forced the tribes farther back. The annuity goods, which were bribes to obtain 
the consent of the Indians to these cessions of land, became larger and larger 
as the pressure became greater and the supply of land decreased. These 
annuities of goods, provisions, and munitions were disbursed by special officers 

*This article is a portion of » more extended investigation on the subject of The 
Western Army Frontier, 1860-1870, by the author. 
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who were known as Indian agents. These agents were expected to be the 
guardians of the savages—to protect and aid in their civilization. 

The annuities furnished the “treaty” Indians led to their ruin. These 
annuities attracted to the reservations Indian traders, gamblers, whisky 
sellers, and unprincipled persons who infested the frontier. These parasites 
soon possessed the Indians’ annuities. The Indian thus surrounded by the 
worst possible associates, imitated the ways of civilization that he saw, and so 
became a drunkard and a vagabond—plundered and wronged on all sides. As 
soon as the expansion of settlements made his lands valuable he again was at 
the mercy of land speculators, Indian traders, contractors, settlers, and poli- 
ticians—all of whom brought pressure upon the government to make another 
treaty to secure his lands and to provide for more annuities to be stolen from 
him. So this vicious cycle continued until the Indian either went to his 
destruction peacefully in some out of the way place, or, goaded by his wrongs 
and maddened by drink, committed outrages that horrified civilization. But 
forceful resistance only hastened his downfall, for civilization was quick to 
revenge opposition to its “system” by the sword, or if that failed, by bribery 
with its usual results. 

In commenting on this system General John Pope, who saw active service 
on the frontier, declared: “Both in an economic and a humane view, the 
present Indian policy has been a woeful failure. Instead of preventing, it 
has been, beyond doubt, the source of all the Indian wars which have occurred 
in late years. So long as our present policy prevails, the money and the goods 
furnished to the Indians will be a constant and sufficient temptation to 
unscrupulous white men, and so long may we expect outrages and Indian out- 
breaks on the frontier.” (1) 

Bishop H. B. Whipple, a friend of the Indian, declared: “There is not a 
man in America who ever gave an hour’s calm reflection to this subject, who 
does not know that our Indian system is an organized system of robbery, and 
has been for years a disgrace to the nation. It has left savage men without 
governmental control; it has looked on unconcerned at every crime against 
the law of God and man; it has fostered savage life by wasting thousands of 
dollars in the purchase of paint, beads, scalping-knives and tomahawks; it has 
fostered a system of trade which robbed the thrifty and virtuous to pay the 
debts of the indolent and vicious; it has squandered the funds for civilization 
and schools; it has connived at theft; it has winked at murder; and at last, 
after dragging the savage down to a brutishness unknown to his fathers, it 
has brought a harvest of blood to our own door.” (2) 

The army came in contact with the worst side of the Indian. It met 
either the vagabond Indian families who hung around the military posts, or 





(1) The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1880-1901) Series I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, p. 261. This work is cited here- 
after as Oficial Records. 

(2) Tuttle, C. R., History of the Border Wars (Madison, 1876) p. 510. 
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those who were hostile. The Indians who “came in” at the posts, as a class, 
were filthy drunkards, who were too lazy to work. They depended for a living 
upon begging, petty thieving, the issues from the Indian agent, or the con- 
demned subsistence and the waste from the military establishment. As for 
the hostile Indians, the army knew them by their terrible outrages upon 
innocent people. The army thus obtained its conception of the Indian as it 
saw him, and not as the Indian might become. For the army knew his low 
standards of living, his loose morals, his characteristics, his home life, his 
mode of fighting, his cruelty, his filthy habits, and his training in thieving 
and plundering. In fact, the army knew from its personal contact with the 
Indians all his limitations, and condemned him as of an inferior race. (3) 

The Indian policy advocated by the army at the outset presupposed that 
the Indians should not check the advance of civilization over the western 
country. “I”, wrote General Pope, “have not undertaken to discuss the 
question of the right of a few nomadic Indians to claim possession of the vast 
district of country which they roam over, to check the advance of civilization, 
or to retain in wilderness and unproductiveness, for the scanty subsistence of 
a few thousand savages, regions which would support many millions of 
civilized men. However such questions may be decided by abstract reasoning, 
all history shows that the result will certainly be in some way the dispossession 
of the savage and the occupation of his lands by civilized man. The only 
practical question, therefore, for the Government to consider, is the means by 
which this result may be attained with the greatest humanity, the least 
injustice, and the largest benefit to the Indian, morally and physically.” (4) 

This was a forecast of the history of the Indians. It is useless to blame 
the white race for moving across the continent; one might as well blame 
Columbus for discovering America—both followed the laws of their nature 
and being. Therefore, the policy which the army wished to adopt was not 
one of keeping or holding the Indians in a temporary state of peace, but one 
to replace the nomadic Indians by a white civilization with the least injustice 
and the greatest benefits possible to the Indians. 

The Indian Bureau, during most of this period and afterwards, claimed 
that the army wished to insure this white supremacy by the deliberate 
extermination of the Indians. Incidents can be pointed out, such as the 
Sand Creek Massacre in 1864, as evidence of this policy. But if isolated 
incidents are to be the criterion, the Indian policy of the government, as 
administered by the Indian Bureau, can be classified as a policy of deliberate 
graft and corruption which led to extermination by the road of robbery, 
drunkenness, and want. The fact that it cost the military authorities $60,000 
for every Indian killed in 1866, is sufficient evidence that it was not the 





(3) For illustrations of opinions of Army officers see: Secretary of War Annual 
Report for 1869, Vol. I, p. 38; Dodge, Richard, Our Wild Indians (Hartford, 1883), pp. 
512-549; Custer, G. A., My Life on the Plains (New York, 1874), pp. 12,102. 

(4) Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, p. 262. 
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soldiers who were exterminating the Indians. But on the other hand, it was 
reported in 1867 by a special Indian Commissioner, John B. Sanborn, that 
some tribes had lost forty per cent of their number in eighteen months as a 
result of the removal policy of the Government. (5) 

The military authorities severely condemned the treaty system as operated 
by the Indian Bureau. Under this system the Indians would be induced to 
assemble by means of an issue of presents and food. Then the Indians would 
make a treaty in which they were bribed to keep the peace by the promise of 
annuities as long as they remained peaceful. The military authorities were 
opposed to the paying of annuities on this basis. “It is,” declared General 
Pope, “a common saying with the Sioux, that whenever they are poor, and 
need powder and lead, they have only to go down to the overland routes and 
murder a few white men, and they will have a treaty to supply their wants.” 
(6) The Indians were shrewd enough to see that under this system the more 
war and trouble they made, the larger would be the bribe to keep them 
peaceful. 

The military authorities proposed to keep peace on the basis of fear. 
Their treaties were to be simply explicit understandings with the Indians 
that, so long as they kept the peace the United States would keep it, but as 
soon as they committed hostilities the army would march into their country, 
establish military posts, and make war against them. This meant no 
expenditure of money, no annuities, and no presents to the Indians, and what 
was better, no unprincipled traders; gamblers and contractors hanging around 
the Indian camps, for the Indian would have no money to spend in debauchery. 
General Pope declared: “Indians will keep the peace when they fear the 
consequences of breaking it, and not because they are paid (and badly paid 
too) for keeping it, and when they can, by the present system of treaty-making, 
really make more by committing hostilities than by keeping the peace.” (7) 

The Indian treaties of this period pretended to guarantee to the Indians 
definite reservations. Provisions were always inserted in them that the 
Indian reservations and hunting grounds, except along certain definite routes, 
were not to be entered by any persons without the permission of the. Indians. 
These provisions were never enforced. White persons crossed at will over the 
Indian’s lands, killed his game, seized his land, and even entered his reservation 
to sell him whisky and to steal his annuities. In commenting on these facts 
General Pope declared: “By what right are Montana and the larger part of 
Utah, Colorado and Nebraska occupied by whites? What right, under our 
treaties with Indians, have we to be roaming over the whole mining territories, 
as well as the plains to the east of them, molesting the Indian in every foot of 
his country, drawing off or destroying the game upon which he depends for 





(5) Senate Ex. Doc. No. 13, 40th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 69-70. 
(6) Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report for 1865, p. 197. 
(7) Ibid., p. 197, also see for attitude of military authorities Moore, Frank, ed., 
The Rebellion Record (New York, 1868), Vol. XI, p. 402. 
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subsistence, and dispossessing him of the abiding places his tribe has occupied 
for centuries? All these things we are permitting our people to do, mainly 
because we could not, if we would, prevent them. Yet these are violations of 
solemn treaties with the Indians, violations of justice and of right, which we 
solemnly pledged ourselves to prevent. How can we expect the Indian to 
observe a treaty which he sees us violate every day to his injury?” (8) 

It was impossible for the army or the civil authorities to prevent the 
frontiersmen from infringing upon the rights of the Indians. “The white men 
on the frontier,” wrote General Pope, “and close in contact with these reserva- 
tions, unrestrained by laws and by any sound public sentiment, settle all 
disputes and avenge all offenses, however trivial, in which Indians are 
concerned, with a pistol or rifle, themselves being both judges and 
executioners.” (9) This friction between the two races prevented their living 
together in peace. The frontiersman looked upon the Indian reservation as 
an obstacle in his path. With this conception and because of the bitter 
memories of Indian atrocities, the frontiersman too often held that the Indian 
had no rights which the white man was bound to respect. 

Owing to the fact that the reservation was often used by the hostile or 
outlaw Indian as a base of operation (for it was both a depot of supply and 
a place of refuge after raids) General Pope recommended a new reservation 
system in 1866. The principal points in his plan were: (10) First, the 
creation of permanent Indian reservations located so as not to interfere 
seriously with western development and where supplies could be transported 
cheaply. The Indian Territory and the region west of the Missouri River in 
Dakota Territory were suggested as being suitable. Second, the wild Indians 
would be moved to these reservations as rapidly as necessary. Third, the 
Indians would be taught to labor to support themselves, although supplies, 
teachers, etc., would be furnished by the government. Fourth, no whites 
except government officials and other approved persons were to enter the 
reservations. And fifth, both the whites and Indians were to be held account- 
able as individuals for their conduct. 

The advantages claimed for this plan were that it would open the West 
to settlers without the danger of Indian massacres, because the Indians could 
be controlled more easily on such reservations, and they also would have less 
cause for hostilities. It would be more humane, for the old policy was 
exterminating the Indians. The Indians also could be civilized with less 
difficulty because of the removal of the friction between the races, and the 
Indians would not come in contact with, or imitate the undesirable elements 
of the frontier society. And lastly, this plan was more economical. More 





(8) House Ex. Doc. No. 76, 39th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 9. 
(9) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1870, Vol. I, p. 19, also see, Ibid., p. 22 and 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs Annual Report for 1865, p. III. 
(10) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1866, pp. 24-30; Ibid., for 1870, Vol. I, 


pp. 19-24. 





























Red Cloud 


The great Ogallalla Sioux War Chief who has been called “The Red Napoleon of the 
Plains.” His warriors were the scourge of the plains in the 60’s, and their depredations 
in the vicinity of Fort Phil Kearney, culminating in the tragic Fetterman disaster 
December 21, 1866, and the following 2d of August, in that most extraordinary fight, 
known to history as the “Wagon Box” fight, are among the most important happenings in 
the history of our Indian Wars in the West. (THE BozEMAN TRAIL) 
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supplies would be needed for the Indians at first, but the accessibility of the 
reservation would reduce the cost of transportation. However, the principal 
saving would be in the up keep of the army, for fewer troops would be needed 
to protect the Indians from the whites than to protect the whites from the 
Indians; also the expense of costly campaigns would be eliminated. General 
Pope’s plan was generally approved of by the military authorities, but it was 
never adopted, although many of its features were recommended by the Peace 
Commission of 1867. 

When the Indians were officially at peace, receiving their annuities from 
the government, they were under the control of the civil authorities of the 
Indian Bureau. When the Indians had devastated settlements or massacred 
emigrants or committed other hostilities, the military authorities took control. 
The question often arose just when the Indians were hostile and when peaceful. 
Both the Indian Bureau and the military authorities wished to be the judge 
of the point at issue. As the military authorities usually had no jurisdiction 
within the reservations unless invited there by the agents, they were powerless 
to prevent organizations for a hostile purpose or to arrest such movements 
until the parties had passed beyond the limits of the reservations. The 
Indians made their raids and committed outrages on the settlements, and 
before the military force could act they escaped to the Great Plains where 
pursuit was almost impossible. General Pope declared, “all depredations 
committed by Indians are charged to want of proper action or inefficiency of 
the military, and the commanders of military posts in or near any of these 
reservations are invariably held responsible by public opinion for the conduct 
of the Indians over whom they have no jurisdiction nor control whatever.” (11) 

After outrages were committed by the Indians the military forces would 
be sent out to punish them. When the army, after a long and arduous 
campaign, had forced the Indians into a position where they could be 
punished, the Indians, well coached by past experiences, would appeal to the 
civil authorities and ask for peace. Their plea would be that the tribe desired 
peace all the time, but that a few irresponsible warriors had carried on the 
hostilities. The civil agents, because of this plea, would interfere and protect 
the Indians just at the moment the army was about to reap the benefits from 
the campaign. New treaties, which the Indians never intended to observe and 
the Indian Bureau knew wou!d not be observed by either party, would be 
solemnly signed. The Indians were now ready to start all over again; they 
had not been punished and they had received presents and new annuities for 
their outrages. (12) 

This lack of harmony or co-operation between the two departments in 
charge of the Indians, weakened their influence over them. The Indians lost 
their respect for the civil agent because he was so easily hoodwinked and had 





(11) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1870, Vol. I, p. 9; also see Senate Ex. Doc. 
No. 13, 40th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 49-50. 
(12) Ibid., pp. 49-50; House Mis. Doc. No. 37, 39th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 8-9. 
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no power to fulfill his promises. Their respect, if not fear, for the military 
commanders, which the Indian naturally had, was lessened when he saw that 
the officers were controlled and hampered by the civil authorities. 

The army believed it would be more economical if the Indians were placed 
under the control of the War Department, for army officials could act as 
Indian agents, disburse the Indian annuities and oversee the other employees 
of the agency. Furthermore, the supplies for the Indians could be handled by 
the commissary and quartermaster departments of the army with less expense 
than by separate contracts. 

It was also believed that the army officer would not be as corrupt as the 
civil agents were. The army officers, especially field officers, preferred peace 
and regular stations where they could bring their families and escape the 
arduous and harassing field service. As an agent he would honestly distribute 
the annuities to the Indians, for he held a life commission in the army, and if 
dishonest would be court-martialed and dismissed from the service—an odium 
which would blast his whole life. If dismissed because of malfeasance he 
would be publicly branded by his own profession and he could not attribute it 
to any but the true cause. The civil agent, on the other hand, accepted his 
office for a limited term, and if he was charged with dishonesty and dismissed, 
he attributed his removal from office to politics, and thus escaped the con- 
demnation of public opinion. (13) 

“The eagerness,” declared General Pope, “to secure an appointment as 
Indian agent, on a small salary, manifested by many persons of superior 
ability, ought of itself to be a warning to Congress as to the objects sought 
by it .... the more treaties an Indian agent can negotiate the larger the 
appropriations of money and goods which pass through his hands and the 
more valuable his office. An (Indian war every other day, with treaty making 
on intermediate days, would be, therefore, the condition of affairs most 
satisfactory to such Indian agents. I by no means mean to say that all Indian 
agents are dishonest. . . but that the mass of Indian agents on the frontier 
are true only to their personal and pecuniary interests, I am very sure no one 
familiar with the subject will dispute.” (14) 

The army stood for the abolishment of the Indian trader system. The 
Indian trader, licensed or unlicensed, cheated and demoralized the Indian 
communities. The establishment of government trading houses was advocated. 
The military authorities realized that the Indians must have traders or some 
other agency for exchange, but they were very anxious to control absolutely 
the sale and issue of arms, which was impossible under the old system. This 
harked back to Jefferson’s government trading houses for the Indians. But 
the Indian traders and the Indian Bureau with their adherents, usually called 





(13) Ibid., pp. 2-10; Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1860, p. 5; for 1866, p. 20; 
Nation (Dee. 31, 1868), Vol. VII, pp. 544-546. 
(14) House Mis. Doc. No. 37, 29th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 10. 
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the “Indian ring” defeated all such plans. (15) 

The prospect of a general Indian war on the Plains due to the govern- 
ment’s Indian policy caused public opinion in 1866-1867 to demand a more 
humane policy. The result was the creation of a Peace Commission by the 
government in 1867. It was authorized to call together the chiefs of the hostile 
Indians for the purpose of ascertaining the reasons for their hostility and if 
the commission thought it advisable, to make treaties with them. The 
commission was to be guided by the following objects: first, to remove if 
possible the cause of hostilities; second, to make secure the frontier settle- 
ments and the safe building of the railroads to the Pacific; and third, to 
suggest and inaugurate some plan for the civilization of the Indians. After 
an investigation and a long siege of treaty making, the commissioners reported 
that the Indians as a class were not to blame for the hostilities. The policy 
toward the Indian in practice had been uniformly unjust, and the only 
attention given to the Indian had been for the purpose of obtaining his 
lands. (16) 

The commissioners recommended a new policy for the government in 
order to insure peace and the civilization of the Indians. The principal 
recommendations were the following: (1) that Congress should set aside 
two districts, one the Indian Territory and the other the region west of the 
Missouri river to the 107th meridian and north of Nebraska, as permanent 
homes for the Plains Indians, and that the government should educate and 
help them to become useful citizens in their new homes; (2) that the inter- 
course laws with the Indians should be revised so as to protect the Indians; 
(3) that Indians at peace should be placed under the control of the Interior 
Department and those at war under the control of the War Department (at 
the order of the President); (4) that all Indian offices should be vacated 
February 1, 1869, and only the good men reappointed and the remainder of 
the offices to be filled with carefully selected men; (5) that governors of the 
Territories should not be ex officio superintendents of Indian affairs, because 
they neglected the Indians’ welfare to please the whites; (6) that only the 
regular army should be used to fight the Indians, for the state and territorial 
troops were apt to start an unjust war (they had in mind the Sand Creek 
Massacre); (7) that dishonest traders should be kept off the reservations; 
(8) that more power should be given to the military officers to remove all 
whites trespassing on Indian lands; (9) and that the President should 
appoint an agent to inspect the Indians’ condition and report directly to the 
President. 

Although this policy was better than the old one, it only met the half 
hearted approval of the military authorities. The military representatives on 





(15) Ibid., p. 10; Custer, My Life on the Plains, p., 115; Stanley, Henry M., My Early 
Travels and Adventures (New York, 1895), Vol. I, pp. IX-XI. 

(16) House Ex. Doc. No. 97, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 1-16; Congressional Globe, 40th 
Cong., 1st Sess., Appendix pp. 667-673, 678-690, 702-715 for debate in Congress over Indian 
policy. 
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the commission, however, were willing to give it a trial and General Sherman 
ordered all the military commanders to give ail aid possible to the 
Commission. (17) 

General Pope had pointed out before in a report in January, 1867, that 
the provisions of Indian treaties could not be enforced because, he declared: 
“The peace commissioners promise the Indian, in the first place, that the whites 
shall not go into the Indian country, knowing well that it is impossible to 
fulfill such a promise. This is the first and most persistent demand of the 
Indian, a demand readily conceded but never executed. . . . The Indian has 
lost all confidence in such promises, and only makes a treaty to secure the 
money and supplies which accompany it. In this unscrupulous manner 
treaties are made and violated on both sides, and in this manner they will 
continue to be made unless some change in our Indian system is effected.” (18) 

The Peace Commissioners failed to recognize the practical aspects of 
treaty making with the Indians. They must have known that treaties broken 
by one side were apt to be broken by the other. Congress also failed to pass 
the promised legislation and to make the necessaray appropriations, and the 
Senate delayed ratifying the treaties. General Sherman reported that in the 
spring of 1868 when the Indians found that the general promises made by 
the Peace Commission were not sustained by the facts, they concluded that 
these treaties were like those of former years—signed and approved but not to 
be carried out. Commissioner,.N. G. Taylor, also reported the same dis- 
satisfaction among the Indians over the failure of the government to make 
provisions for carrying out the treaties. (19) 

An outstanding objection to this peace policy was that it assumed that 
the mere signatures of a few chiefs would bind the whole tribe. Individuals 
and bands of Indians did not always agree to the treaties and so felt free to 
continue under their old conditions, which often meant hostilities and raids 
against the whites who were infringing on their rights as interpreted by them. 
These hostilities were blamed upon the tribes supposed to be at peace. General 
Sherman reported that the frontier “people generally ridicule our efforts at 
peace, and think we are deliberately deluded and deceived even by those 
[Indians] who have signed treaties.” (20) 

The army policy was half way between the policy demanded by the 








(17) The Commission included four military commanders, Generals W. T. Sherman, 
William S. Harney, Alfred H. Terry, and C. C. Augur; the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, N. G. Taylor; and three other civilians, John P. Sanborn, 8. F. Tappan and 
Senator J. B. Henderson. The report of the Commission may be found in House Ex. Doc. 
No. 97, 40th Cong., ?d Sess. 

(18) House M:s. Doc. No. 37, 39th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 11. For an attack and defense 
of Pope’s statement see: Congressional Globe, 40th Cong., 1st Sess., Appendix pp. 685- 
687, 714-715. 

(19) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1868, Vol. I, pp. X, 1-2; House Ex. Doc. 
No. 124, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 1-2; House Ex. Doc. No. 239, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 1-3. 
(20) Ibid., p. 1, Cf. Rodenbough, History of Second Dragoons, p. 553. 
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frontier and that of the so called friends of the Indians. In commenting on 
this General Sherman declared: “There are two classes of people, one 
demanding the utter extinction of the Indians, and the other full of love for 
their conversion to civilization and Christianity. Unfortunately the army 
stands between and gets the cuffs from both sides.” (21) 

The condemnation of the Indian policy by the frontier was not without 
grounds. An English traveler in 1869 reported: “A party of the Ogallalla 
branch of the Sioux tribe, detached under the chieftain-ship of ‘Big Mouth,’ 
was living in dependence at the military station at North Platte. They had 
‘come in,’ to use the term of the West, and were being supported upon rations 
supplied them by the soldiers, in return for the amity towards white men 
supposed to be shown by their ‘coming in.’ There was, however, a very 














General W. T. Sherman 


President of the Peace Commission, created 
in 1867 to negotiate with the western Indians. 


suspicious scarcity of young ‘braves’ among the in-comers, and rather an 
excessive supply of squaws and small babies; which looked as if only the more 
unwarlike members of the tribe were put upon Uncle Sam for support, while 
the rest were pursuing their pet pastimes of horse-stealing and murdering 
whites.” (22) This characteristic of the Indian policy was justly condemned 





(21) House Er. Doc. No. 269, 41st Cong., 2d Sess., p. 10. Cf. Sheridan’s report, 
Ibid., pp. 70-71. For frontier opinion see article from Omaha Herald in Morton, J. 
Sterling, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1907), Vol. II, pp. 179-180. 

(22) White, John, Sketches from America (London, 1870), pp. 247-248. 
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by the frontier. To the frontier it appeared that the government was giving 
a pension to those unable to steal from them or murder them. Supplies of 
arms and ammunition often passed from the Indian traders through these 
“good” Indians at the agencies and military posts to the hostile ones on the 
Plains. 

General Sheridan, who was in favor of the new reservation system adopted 
by the Indian Bureau, pointed out in 1869 some of the difficulties involved. 
“The Indians” he reported, “have run riot along the lines of our western 
settlements and the emigrant and commercial lines of travel for many years, 
murdering and plundering, without any adequate punishment, and the govern- 
ment has heretofore sought to give protection to some of its best interests by 
making presents to these savages; or, in other words, while it found it 
necessary to enact the most stringent laws for the government of civilized 
whites, it was attempting to govern a wild, brutal, and savage people without 
any laws at all,.or the infliction of any punishment for the most heinous 
crimes. This system was not a success. If a white man commits murder or 
robs, we hang him or send him to the penitentiary; if an Indian does the same, 
we have been in the habit of giving him more blankets.” (23) 

The military authorities wished for laws to regulate the individual 
Indians and to do away with the system of treating the tribes as independent 
nations. Its weakness was evident. Certain young braves of the tribes desired 
to win fame. The greatest opportunity of winning high honors presented to 
them, was by the warpath. Among the Indians, as well as among whites, were 
individuals whose principles and morals were far below the average of the 
community. These “bad” or outlaw Indians and the ambitious young braves 
were the cause, and often the only participants in the raids. According to 
the treaty system the tribe was responsible in the same way civilized states are 
responsible for their international conduct. But the difficulty here was that 
the chiefs were not able to control their tribes. The touch of civilization with 
its firearms, annuities, and whisky, had demoralized the very fiber of the 
political organizations of the Plains tribes. The old chiefs no longer were 
respected and they could not control the young warriors. An illustration of 
this is the aid which Red Cloud received in his war of 1866-1867 from all the 
Teton and Yanktonai Sioux and the Arapahoes and Cheyennes. (24) Many wise 
chiefs, as Black Kettle, tried to maintain peace and to hold their bands on the 
narrow road set by their treaties. But Black Kettle had to choose between the 
white race and his own race; he stood by his people and paid the penalty of 
death. (25) 

The army was conscious of these conditions. It demanded the fulfillment 





(23) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1869, Vol. I, pp. 37-38. 
(24) Robinson, Doane, “History of the Dakota or Sioux Indians,” South Dakota 
Historical Collections (1904), Vol. II, p. 361; House Mis. Doc. No. 37, 39th Cong., 2d 
Sess., p. 9. 
(25) Grinnell, George Bird, Fighting Cheyennes (New York, 1915), p. 298. 
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by the government of the treaties already observed in good faith by the 
Indians, but if the warriors of a tribe violated their treaty, they no longer 
were to be regarded as a nation, but as a dependent uncivilized people to be 
cared for, fed when necessary, governed, and civilized. In this way the guilty 
Indian was to be held responsible for his crimes. (26) 

The army was a servant and its duty was to obey. It has been accused 
by well meaning persons of being harsh and cruel, and an enemy of the Indian. 
Much of this is true. The very basic principle of the use of an army is cruel 
and harsh, for it is trained to kill. The army was sent to the frontier by the 
government of the United States to kill if certain conditions existed, namely, 
the war of the Indians upon the whites. In a purely theoretical sense the 
army had no choice in the matter. If the Indian war was caused by the 
whites, the army had to make war against the innocent Indians. If the 
Indian system bred dissatisfaction and war, the army had to shoot down the 
Indians if they could be found. Therefore, it seemed to be the duty of the 
army, under this policy, to punish the Indian when he murmured at the wrongs 
inflicted upon him. 

The army because of these facts, was accused of wishing to exterminate 
the Indians. General Sherman in his instructions to General Sheridan in 
1868 before the Washita campaign, stated the viewpoint which epitomizes the 
conduct of the army: “As to ‘extermination’ it is for the Indians themselves 
to determine. We don’t want to exterminate or even to fight them. At best 
it is an inglorious war, not apt to add much to our fame or personal comfort; 
and for our soldiers, to whom we owe our first thoughts, it is all danger and 
extreme labor, without a single compensating advantage. To accuse us of 
inaugurating or wishing such a war, is to accuse us of a want of common 
sense, and of that regard for order and peace which has ever characterized 
our regular army. The settlement of Kansas and Colorado, the injustice and 
frauds heretofore practiced on the Indians as charged, are not of our making; 
and I know the present war did not result from any acts of ours. It was begun 
and has been carried on by the Indians in spite of our entreaties and in spite 
of our warnings, and the only question to us is, whether we shall allow the 
progress of our western settlements to be checked, and leave the Indians free to 
pursue their bloody career, or accept their war and fight them. As brave men, 
and as soldiers of a government which has exhausted its peace efforts, we, 
in the performance of a most unpleasant duty, accept the war begun by our 
enemies, and hereby resolve to make its end final. If it results in the utter 
annihilation of these Indians, it is but the result of what they have been 
warned again and again, and for which they seem fully prepared. I will say 
nothing and do nothing to restrain our troops.from doing what they deem 
proper on the spot, and will allow no mere vague general charges of cruelty 
and inhumanity to tie their hands, but will use all the powers confided to 





(26) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1868, Vol. I, p. XVII. 
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me to the end that these Indians, the enemies of our race and our civilization, 
shall not again be able to begin and carry on their barbarous warfare on any 
kind of pretext that they may choose to allege.” (27) A war of races knows 
no humanity. The army must at least be credited with the foresight of seeing 
the result. If it was inhumane, the government of the United States—in 
particular, Congress, the Indian Bureau, as well as the people must accept 
their full share of the blame. 

A defense of the conduct of the army is expressed by General Sheridan 

in these words: “I have in my command [the Division of the Missouri] at 
least five thousand miles of frontier settlements, my chief and only duty being 
to give protection to the families residing on these long lines against the 
outrages of Indians. The government has invited these settlers by opening 
the lands to them for pre-emption and improvement. The number of men, 
women, and children on this extended frontier is very great, and there is not 
a day from one year’s end to the other that these families are exempt from the 
fearful thought of being murdered in the most fiendish manner. (28) 
My duties are to protect these people. I have nothing to do with Indians but 
in this connection. There is scarcely a day in which I do not receive the most 
heart rending appeals to save settlers from the cruel fate which may come 
upon them, and I am forced to the alternative of choosing whether I shall 
regard their appeals or allow them to be butchered in order to save myself 
from the hue and cry of the people who know not the Indian, and whose 
families have not the fear, morning, noon, and night, of being ravished and 
scalped by them. . . . I have no hesitation in making my choice. I am going 
to stand by the people over whom I am placed and give them what protection 
T can.” (29) 

(27) Senate Ez. Doc. No. 18, 40th Cong., 3d Sess., p. 5. 


(28) Between 1862-1870 about 1200 people were killed by the Indians. 
(29) House Ex. Doc. No. 269, 41st Cong., 2d Sess., p. 70. 

















The Punitive Expedition of 1916 


Some Problems and Experiences of a Troop Commander 
By 
Colonel SAMUEL F. DALLAM, Cavalry 
URING THE WINTER OF 1915-16, the Seventh Cavalry and a brigade of 
D infantry were camped at Douglas, Arizona. The Regiment consisted 
of three squadrons of four troops each, and a machine gun troop 
armed with the Benet-Mercier air cooled automatic rifle. 

One of the squadrons was detached and was covering the southeastern , 
corner of New Mexico. This outlying squadron had its headquarters and 
two troops at Hachita, on the El Paso and Southwestern Railway, one troop 
at Culberson’s Ranch, eighty miles east of Douglas, and one troop at the > 
Alamo Hueco Ranch, forty miles south of Hachita and twenty miles east of 
Culberson’s. There was also at this time, one troop on temporary duty a 
few miles west of Douglas. This was the situation when Villa raided 
Columbus, New Mexico, about forty miles east of Hachita. 

Immediately on receipt of news of the raid, certain units of the Seventh 
Cavalry moved out to the east. These were followed by other units and 
detachments, including the Regimental Headquarters, until but one squadron 
remained. I was commanding a troop of this remaining squadron. 

March 10, the Headquarters and part of the Tenth Cavalry came into 
camp at Douglas and left on the 11th, moving east. On the 12th, the remaining 
squadron of the Tenth Cavalry came into our camp. 

Upon succeeding to the command of the Seventh Cavalry camp after the 
sudden successive departures of the remainder of the Regiment, I began to 
ask myself as to my mission. I obtained assurances from the Cavalry Brigade 
Commander in Douglas that I would go with my regiment, and my then 
immediate concern was the best preparation for abandoning camp. For this, 
a survey was made of all available suitable animals, orders were issued for an 
inspection of clothing, equipment, arms and ammunition, and the storage of ) 
all loose property in the only available storage place in the camp, was begun. 

At 6:09 p. m., March 12, I received the following order: 


Heapquarters, 2p CAVALRY BriGapbe, 
Douglas, Arizona, 
March 12, 1916. 





From: The Brigade Commander. 
To: Captain Samuel F. Dallam, 7th Cavalry, 
Commanding 3d Squadron, 7th Cavalry. 





Note: Regardless of the completeness and perfection with which the principles 
governing the conduct of marches are taught, circumstances over which a _ troop 
commander has no control often make the practical application of these principles very 
difficult. This article furnishes a good illustration of the difficulties with which 
organization commanders have to contend in conducting marches under campaign 
conditions.—Ep1Tor 
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Subject: Movement of Squadron to Culberson’s Ranch. 

1. The Brigade Commander directs that you will proceed tomorrow, the 

13th inst., with your Squadron equipped for the field, ten days rations, field 

allowance of ammunition and forage, to Culberson’s Ranch, New Mexico, 
reporting upon arrival to the Commanding Officer there. 

(Signed) J. A. Ryan, 

Major, Thirteenth Cavalry. 

This was followed by verbal instructions directing me to arrive on the 14th. 

Immediately upon receipt of this order, troop commanders were assembled 
and the order read to them. The detached troop did not arrive in camp until 
about 8:30 p. M., when its commander was advised of the order. Instructions 
were issued to troop commanders to store all property as securely as possible, 
and to be prepared for extensive field service. Baggage would be reduced to 
a minimum; all available mounts to be taken, all horses to be newly shod, and 
extra shoes to be carried. Two days rations and one day’s grain to be carried. 

All of these details had been discussed previously, but were reiterated. 
The squadron of the Tenth Cavalry was attached to the squadron of the 
Seventh Cavalry by verbal orders of the Brigade Commander. It was 
impossible to carry with the Squadron the ten days rations ordered. 

Efforts had been made to secure wagons from other commands, and com- 
mercial transportation, including trucks, but without much success, so that 
the transportation was loaded with all it could carry, with the expectation of 
establishing dumps along the route should the loads prove excessive, as it 
was expected they would be and did. 

The weather conditions had left the roads dry, so that little difficulty 
from their condition was expected. No danger from the enemy was expected 
for the train, so that the difficult problem of delivery of supplies was left with 
the Quartermaster, as the orders showed urgency for the presence of the troops 
at the place stated. 

The problem of the troop movement required me to properly deliver the 
squadron at the regimental concentration point on the second day after 
marching eighty miles and crossing a mountain range in two days. Bearing 
in mind that the concentration point was simply the gathering place for the 
beginning of the campaign, that two forced marches of forty miles each must 
be made, and that the horses were soft, the problem of how to cover these 
eighty miles with the least fatigue to the animals was one of much concern. 

About seventeen miles east of Douglas is Slaughter’s Ranch, with 
excellent water and camping grounds. Twenty miles farther on was 
Guadalupe Canyon with water; on the other side of the Guadalupe ridge about 
fifteen miles was Laing’s Ranch, another good camp with water and grass, 
and twer: ~-five miles farther was Culberson’s Ranch. 

Based on these watering places, I planned the march. An early start; 
a quick march to the first water. A good feed, rest and rub-down with saddles 
off, and then a steady drive with the maximum of leading, to the night’s camp. 
On account of the lack of opportunity for preparation by the troop which 
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had been detached, and as the first day requires usually more time, the starting 
hour was set at 6:30. At 10:30, Slaughter’s was reached and here we remained 
until noon. From then on until the base of the mountains was reached, it 
was alternately walk, trot and lead. Halts were made usually only to mount 
after leading. After a walk of five minutes, the command would trot, and 
once into a steady easy trot, this gait would be maintained from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, then back to a walk of about ten minutes, then trot again or 
dismount and lead for ten minutes, then a short halt. 

On a long march after the column is once settled into a steady trot, it is 
easier for both man and beast to continue, than to be frequently changing from 
one gait to another. Leading is restful to both men and animals and prevents 
stiffness. Leading was always at a stiff pace. When the mountains were 
reached, leading was resorted to exclusively for the last several miles, and 
Guadalupe Canyon was reached shortly after dark. 

Here the Brigade Commander and Tenth Cavalry were found. The Tenth 
Cavalry squadron was turned over to its regimental commander and the 
Seventh Cavalry squadron bivouacked for the night by troop where it could. 
At this time I saw my plan placed in jeopardy by this unexpected meeting 
with the Tenth Cavalry in the Canyon. It was ahead of me and it was also 
going to Culberson’s in the morning. So then, ascertaining the hour of its 
departure, I arranged to start an hour earlier; conferred with the troop 
commanders and notified them of the hour and order of march, and finding 
a spare wagon cover, crawled under it for the night. 

The next morning the Squadron moved out as planned; reached Laing’s 
Ranch about 9:00 o’clock, rested as on the day before, and pushed on ahead 
of the Tenth Cavalry to High Lonesome, seven miles beyond Culberson’s, where 
the Seventh Cavalry was assembled. 

The next morning, the 15th, ail troops of the Squadron were sent out to 
gentle exercise to remove stiffness; the afternoon was devoted to target 
practice, and in the evening the Brigade was concentrated at Culberson’s 
Ranch in readiness to move into Mexico. 

The Squadron Commander having joined us at High Lonesome, I resumed 
command of E Troop which I retained until promoted in July. 

At 12:30 a. M. on the 16th, the command, consisting of the Seventh and 
Tenth Cavalry Regiments and one battery, Sixth Field Artillery (Captain 
Yule), started south from Culberson’s, crossed the line into Mexico at 1:30 
A. M., and marched until 7:30 a. mM. (to Cerritus) where halt was made for 
breakfast; weather was very cold and windy. Broke camp about noon and 
moved to Ojitos, arriving about 6:30 p. M., total distance about fifty-one miles. 
We left Ojitos at 7:30 a. M., March 17, and arrived at Colonia Dublan just 
before dark, distance about forty-two miles. 

Our squadron had now covered approximately two hundred miles from 
March 13 to 17, inclusive. March 18 we remained in camp. Time was 
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devoted to bathing and washing our clothes in the river and caring for 
animals and equipment. 

March 19 at 3:00 a. M., the Regiment broke camp and started south again 
through Chocolate Pass to El Chaco where halt was made at 10:00 a. m. for 
breakfast and water for animals. The water seeped up through the sandy bed 
of a stream which had to be dug out to make water holes. At noon the march 
was resumed and camp made about 4:30 p. mM. Distance marched, thirty miles. 
We broke camp at 7:30 p. m. and headed for Cerrilos Pass—our guides lost 
the route and we marched until 4:00 a. m. on the 20th, then went into bivouac. 




















Camp of Seventh Cavalry at Colonia Dublan 


This march was difficult on account of the cold and the weariness of the 
men. The nights were intensely cold in this high altitude and the days 
correspondingly hot. The men usually wrapped themselves in their spare 
blanket on the night marches. Some of the officers had the sheep lined 
moleskin coat which was found to be most satisfactory for this work. On this 
march the men were so weary that orders were issued that every one would 
remain standing during the short halts, otherwise men would immediately 
drop off to sleep, and there was much difficulty and delay in rousing them. 
Distance marched, twenty-six miles. 

Broke camp at 10:00 a. mM. and marched ten miles to water, the Rio Santa 
Anna, four miles south of the town of Galeano. 
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March 21 we were out of rations and forage, and went to the nearest 
pueblo and bought corn and beef. The sudden change from oats to corn was 
very hard on some of the horses. Some took to it willingly, others refused tu 
touch it, and those that could not adjust themselves to the new diet, weakened 
and starved and were cast loose or shot. As a rule, oats were conserved and 
mixed with the corn, and grazing was resorted to whenever possible; corn 
stalks were sometimes available as roughage. 

The horses later developed a hunger which caused them to chew the 
halter shanks, either rope or leather, and these shanks were gradually replaced 
by lariats. 

Extra cotton bandoleers that were carried by the men, wore out rapidly 
and a loss of ammunition resulted. Most of it was transferred to the saddle 
bags or pockets. The rough ground rapidly wore out the horses’s shoes and 
when the extra shoes that were carried in the saddle bags were exhausted, 
the shoes of all horses that died were pulled off and taken along. As the 
horses wore down in flesh, saddle blankets had to be doubled to protect the 
withers. Our Regiment was equipped with the McClellan saddle and carried 
the rifle in the scabbard. One other regiment was equipped with a high seated 
saddle with a spring fork; its regimental commander informed me that he 
believed this saddle caused injury to his men. Other regiments carried the 
rifle slung over the trooper’s shoulder and I was informed that this made 
much trouble, as in going through country some of the troopers were dis- 
mounted because the rifle caught in tree limbs, pulling the men out of the 
saddle. 

All bacon grease was saved as long as possible and used with fresh beef 
and hard bread. We early ran out of sugar and on some occasions were 
without salt. The need for both, as well as tobacco, was keenly felt. Some- 
times native tobacco was found, but this was a poor substitute. One curious 
incident of this campaign was that the Quartermaster was without funds, 
where cash was an absolute necessity, so a contribution was levied and each 
officer contributed what he could until funds were later obtained. 

While in camp on March 21, an airplane (Captain B. D. Foulois) arrived 
with a message from the Regimental Commander. Colonel G. A. Dodd, the 
Brigade Commander, joined us, and Villa was reported at the pueblo of 
Cruces, some distance south. 

Here the Regimental Commander was visited by the Mayor of El Valle, 
the next town south. He and the Commanding Officer of the Carrancista 
(Federal) forces wanted our authority for being in Mexico. Fortunately, the 
Regimental Commander had a copy of President Carranza’s proclamation 
authorizing the expedition, so that the next day we passed through Carrancista 
troops in position without argument. That night some trucks came in with 
supplies. 

On March 22, we broke camp at 6:30, marched till dark, about thirty 
miles, and camped in a narrow canyon with a high wind blowing, and the 
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weather piercingly cold. Up before daylight on the 23d and past Cruces 
(Villa was not there.) Camped in that vicinity, distance eighteen miles. 

The next day, March 24, we made eighteen miles to a ravine. Weather 
cold, overcast, high wind and snow. 

On March 25, we struck directly up the mountain side, leading up a long, 
stiff, steep climb which caused noses to bleed from the altitude and exertion, 
reached a broad plateau; crossed this plateau to the Bavicora Ranch. Here 
we obtained fresh beef, and corn and some potatoes. Distance, twenty-five 
miles. Our supply train during this time consisted of small detachments from 
a pack train. 

By this time the strenuous exertions and exposure were beginning to 
show their effects on the men. 

This night was intensely cold, and the next morning, March 26, we started 
out at daylight. It was too cold to ride and the command dismounted and 
led until the sun came up and warmed us. Men and animals had icicles 
hanging from their whiskers, and canteens were frozen solid. Soon we dropped 
off the plateau into the plain again to the Santa Anna Ranch—old adobe 
buildings. Here we established a rest camp and exhausted men and anima!s 
were left with an exhausted surgeon. Distance marched, twenty-five miles. 

Extract from my notes of this date read as follows: 


March 27, 9:30 a.m. Still at Santa Anna (Choyas) little finger of right 
hand still numb and finger ends sore (from freezing). Have been living off 
fresh beef, frijoles and parched corn several days. Horses nearly played out 
and men tired. 


Shot one horse on road after leaving El Valle—one could not keep up 
yesterday and came in later. One had colic yesterday. Several in other 
troops have colic from eating corn—all they have had for days except grazing. 
Two in other troops dead on picket line this morning. 


The command left Santa Anna about noon, marched south to Providencia 
Ranch, then east and made a dry camp on a hillside—distance, eighteen miles. 
We are headed for St. Andreas. 

On March 28, we broke camp at 6:00 a. mM. and marched toward Bachineva. 
(It was reported that Villa had captured Guerrero on the 27th.) We halted 
in a canyon from 1:00 to 4:00 p. m. and grazed horses. Marching at 4:00 p. m. 
on Guerrero, we halted at 7:00 rp. m. and broke camp at 11:00 Pp. mM. in order 
to strike Guerrero at daybreak. The march slow and extremely cold. At 
halts men would lie down and sleep holding reins. Guerrero was reached at 
7:00 a. mM. We were fired on by outposts and the command halted. [ 
immediately dismounted the troop, rolled blankets that men were wearing, 
issued extra ammunition, and tightened cinchas, preparing for action. 

From March 13 to March 29, our squadron had marched fourteen days 
out of sixteen, a distance of approximately 436 miles under most trying 
conditions, and with a shortage of rations and forage; and now after a pro- 
longed day and night march of fifty-five miles, was going into action. 

Such experience calls forcibly to mind the instructions to cavalry officers 
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that every effort must be made to conserve their mounts in every way, that 
they may arrive in the best possible condition for battle. 

Unremitting care and supervision must be exercised, and every expedient 
must be resorted to in order to save the mounts, and doubly must this watch- 
fulness be maintained when the men become exhausted. Such conditions ia 
the history of cavalry are the reverse of unusual; they must be expected and 














General Pershing and Staff 


Left to right: Capt. W. O. Reed, Lieut. J. L. Collins, Col. DeR. C. Cabell, General 
Pershing, Maj. J. L. Hines, Col. G. O. Cress, Capt. L. B. Kromer. 


study and preparation made accordingly. In this engagement at Guerrero, 
two horses dropped dead under their riders while charging. 


The Engagement at Guerrero 


Picture to yourself a long column of cavalry on a dirt road—early 
morning light. On your right a grassy plain with here and there in the near 
distance, fence posts indicating barbed wire. On your left a steep drop of 
100 to 200 feet, and at the bottom the narrow ribbon of a river. Up ahead 
half a mile on both sides of the river, an adobe town strung along it and on 
the other side of the river, gradually rising ground covered with stunted trees 
obscuring the view from above and totally hiding it from below. That was the 
picture as seen from the rear of the column. 

The announced plan was for the 1st and 3rd Squadrons to advance and 
attack the town from this side of the river; 2d Squadron cross the river and 
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attack from the other side. Our Squadron was the 2d, E Troop was the last 
troop in the column and the Squadron Commander designated it as the rear 
guard. 

Our Squadron turned off to the left, descended the bluff, crossed the river, 
changed direction to the right and pushed on to get between the town and the 
hills. As the Squadron went over the bluff it naturally became elongated, and 
I saw it was drawing away from me, so I dismounted my men in order to go 
down the faster. Arriving at the base of the bluff, I halted to assemble mr 
troop and moved forward some distance in the rear of the column. As I 
descended the bluff, looking to the right, I could see at the far end of the 
village, mounted men leaving it and galloping up the bluff on the same side 
that I was descending. I estimated that these men would encounter the head 
of the regimental column on that side. 

Pushing along in the rear of our column I saw one of our troops had 
disappeared, then another, and finally I saw the third turn off to the left. 
Firing came from the hills on our left and not from the town. As our troops 
had evidently gone into action, and as the direction of the enemy was in my 
front toward the town, I pushed on to get between the town and our Squadron. 
Just between me and the town was a ravine, and I decided to cross that and 
take position above it and cover our side of the town with mounted patrols. 
About this time the Squadron Commander rode up beside me and I gave him 
my plan, which he approved. 

Securing the ravine and some houses beside it which were used as shelter 
for the horses, a squad was detached to reduce an annoying fire coming from 
our left and rear. Another squad was sent up ahead outside of the town, 
and the balance remained in hand near the houses. 

Shortly after taking position, the Villista commander with the rear 
guards and train, tried to rush the ravine but was killed in the attempt, and 
his troops and train with some Carranza provisions captured. About this 
time Lieutenant Pearson Menoher appeared on the opposite side of the ravine 
with a detachment. 

Lieutenant Myer also appeared from that side of the ravine. He had been 
with the Brigade Commander on the bluff and they had seen a large force of 
Villistas leave the town on our side before our arrival, and feared we would 
be ambushed. Lieutenant Myer had offered to inform the Squadron Com- 
mander of the situation and had descended the bluff and ridden alone through 
the town and the Villistas for this purpose. 

This engagement called for several decisions; to carry out my mission as 
rear guard, to prevent the escape of the Villistas from the town and the 
reduction of the fire aimed at my rear. The engagement lasted from 8:10 
A. M. to 11:30 a. m. The regiment was then assembled. 


The Escape of Pancho Villa 
In an article on the Punitive Expedition in Mexico, George MacAdam, 
author of the Life of General Pershing, states with references to the engage- 
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ment at Guerrero, “Unfortunately, Villa with an escort of about 150 men had 
moved south from this camp two days before.” Our reports (unofficial) were 
that Villa had taken Guerrero and was wounded on the 27th. The doctor who 
treated his injuries was met and stated that a leg was broken. Our attack 
was in the early morning of the 29th. Villa could not very well have left 
before the 28th, and we were informed that he did not leave until about 
midnight of that day. 

During the night advance on Guerrero, the command came to a road fork 
where a halt was made for some time. This was caused by uncertainty as to 
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Villa and Staff 


General Fierro (on Villa’s right) earned his soubriquet of “The Killer” by a large 
number of cold blooded murders. 


the desired route. Our guide, a Mr. Barker, a foreman of the Bavicora Ranch, 
preferred one route, while our advance guard commander, after consultation 
with some natives, desired the ther. The advance guard commander claims 
that had we taken the route ie desired, we would have met Villa and his 
bodyguard on that road, and indications on the road later showed his 
assumptions to be correct. Further, captured prisoners stated that our 
arrival was expected but not so soon, that their horses had been saddled 
and Villa left at midnight on the 28th. 

An article subsequently appearing in the Saturday Evening Post stated 
that Villa had gone in hiding in some caves near Aguas Calientes, and that his 
forces from these caves saw American troops pass by. 
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This is somewhat borne out by Colonel W. C. Brown’s experiences as 
reported by General Pershing :—“Colonel Brown the following day (April Ist) 
directed his course through the mountains by way of Aguas Calientes where 
he unexpectedly encountered a band of Villistas. The Americans drove the 
band out of town, following them some six or seven miles through timbered 
mountain ranges, giving up the chase only at dark, having killed two.”—Aguas 
Calientes is estimated to be twenty-three miles from Guerrero. 

On the 30th and 31st, scouting was made to try to locate Villa whose 
wounding had been confirmed, and on April 1 the Regiment, less one squadron, 
returned through Frijole Canyon to the Providencia Ranch. * 


Duties of an Outlying Detachment 


On April 2, E and F Troops were ordered to guard the passes through 
the mountains leading from the west. E Troop had Naheuriachic Pass as a 
main highway, and Las Varas Pass the next pass north. F Troop was 
assigned Manzanas Pass, the next pass north of Las Varas. Five days rations 
and grain were issued, the same having arrived at Providencia by trucks. 
The pass was eight miles from Providencia Ranch, and as we had no trans- 
portation, the rations and forage were loaded on the mounts and leading was 
resorted to. Arriving at the pass, water was located, camp made in its 
vicinity, and the necessary local guard established. 

As I saw my mission, it required suitable arrangements to hold the pass, 
requiring contact with the troops on my right and left, and through 
exploration of the country in my front and on the flanks. 

On my right was Lieutenant Mitchell with F Troop and contact was soon 
made with him. On my left was the Regiment. I tried several times to 
learn its destination before I left Providencia and the best I could learn was 
that Santo Tomas would be its probable location. A patrol was sent out to 
search thoroughly and learn something definite. April 4, the Brigade and 
Regimental Headquarters were located at our old camp at the head of the 
Frijoles Canyon. Explorations were made by patrols with various 
destinations, covering towns and routes. Usually, personnel was changed in 
these patrols, using however, one man who had previously been over each route. 

By this means we learned of the situation and feeling in nearby towns, 
and secured supplies; we also learned of a Carranza garrison that had turned 
Villista and had driven its commander out. This commander, a Major Arviso, 
wished to come to see me and go on to the expedition headquarters. I sent 
word to him to come and sent a courier to inform expedition headquarters of 
his wishes. He came in the following day and went as far as Providencia, 
but then turned off and returned to his district. Later on, one of our troops 
extricated him when he was attacked by his own men. 

On April 4, a letter of instructions to the Brigade Commander from 
General Pershing was received from Lieutenant Mitchell, and I believe that 
he had received it from a troop commander guarding a pass te the north of 
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him. The Brigade was southeast of me so that the letter had gone far out of 
its correct direction. Much time had already been consumed in its delivery 
and its contents might concern my organization. I therefore opened the 
envelope and read the letter, resealed it, noting on the back that I had opened 
it, and knowing the approximate whereabouts of the Brigade Commander, 
forwarded it to him by patrol. As from the contents I expected that we would 
move, I made arrangements accordingly. On April 6, about 7:00 p. m. I 
received orders to join the Regiment. 

We left the pass early the next morning and arrived at regimental head- 
quarters late in the afternoon, after a hot, dry, dusty march. That night after 
arrival we had a heavy snowfall. 

A Night March 

Pursuant to the orders received in the letter referred to, the Brigade 
Commander organized a provisional squadron, composed of Troops I, L, E and 
H, Seventh Cavalry, and taking command of this, moved on April 8, passing 
through the town of Minaca and establishing camp on a river bank near by. 
Scouts were sent out to locate Villista forces and secure information. These 
scouts were Americans who had lived in that country, and also one or two 
Mexican Indiins who were friendly. One was a young Tauramara Indian, 
a captain of the Carranza forces, and a graduate of the Mexican Military 
School. 

Advantage was taken of the opportunity at Minaca to buy shoes and other 
articles of clothing for the men, of which they were much in need. 

April 13 at 2:00 Pp. mM. orders were received to march at 5:00 p. m. to 
attack a band of Villistas under Candeloria Cervantes and Acosta, reported 
to be at Ariseachic. Once again I had the rear guard. The route passed 
through deep wooded canyons and along rough narrow trails. The moon was 
bright and the night intensely cold, as usual. All that troop commanders 
knew was, that we were off again on another night march. Neither distance, 
direction nor destination was given. We had our place in the column and our 
duties to perform; to keep in place and to be ready when called on. 

Along about dusk a couple of natives were seen by the rear guard. They 
were captured and turned over to the Commanding Officer. They might have 
been harmless, or they might have slipped ahead and warned the enemy. 

Darkness came on quickly in the canyons, which were deep and narrow, 
the trails twisted and wound among the trees. At times we would suddenly 
come to the head of a canyon where three or more possible trails or directions 
might be followed. At times, it was necessary to dismount and look for 
tracks of the preceding troops. The moon threw fantastic shadows across the 
path and distorted all objects. The intense cold and weariness numbed the 
faculties, and the utmost vigilance was required to keep in place. Sometimes 
a glimpse would be caught of the horses ahead; they would disappear and then 
strive as one would, it seemed that they could never be found again. The pace 
was a forced walk, the trail rough, the horses stumbled, and the cold grew 
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more intense. One’s legs became numb from the knees down but there was no 
halting—not until nearly midnight did we make our second and last halt. The 
Squadron was still complete. The small pack train was up and my rear 
platoon close behind it. 

A few minutes and we were off again, pushing all the time, pressing the 
horses to their fastest walk. Urgency required our arrival before dawn 
The pack train fell behind, and each time as the necessity arose I dropped a 
connecting file behind until the first platoon was all but used up. 

Suddenly we stopped. We had reached our destination. Troops were 
assembled. Orders went back to bring together E Troop. It seemed they 
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A Welcome Arrival 
An airplane at a village in Mexico, 1916. 


would never arrive. The other three troops surrounded the town and advanced. 
The packmaster began ringing his bell to call the train together; the troop 
was assembled. The town was rushed: the enemy had gone. We had marched 
thirty miles. At daylight our scouts went out. We watered, fed, and slept 
until the arrival of further orders. 

This maintenance of contact is the problem of a rear guard commander. 
Hampered by the trains, pushing off into the unknown, assuring himself of 
contact out in front and in the rear, requires the utmost vigilance and 
efficient, reliant non-commissioned officers. Ifere were no roads, no sign posts, 
and no guides, nothing but rocky trails and thick woods, and a deceiving 
moonlight. 

The return march was thirty-seven miles. Total distance traveled in the 
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three days was sixty-seven miles. Four horses played out on the return trip 
but were brought into camp. 
Through the Mountains 

After the night expedition, the Squadron remained in camp on the 16th 
and 17th. Information was received of a bandit force in the mountains of 
Yoquivo, and that they were holding an American for ransom. On the 18th, 
we started out, and made twenty-six miles through the canyons. April 19, 
we marched from 5:35 a. Mm. to 5:30 p. M., estimated thirty miles. April 20, 
we marched at 5:45 over a very hilly and rough trail. Met a Colonel Gonzales 
of the Carrancista army with forty men. He was going to join us in the attack 
on Yoquivo. At 1:00 pr. m. the command was halted in a deep canyon while 
Yoquivo was reconnoitered and plans made to attack at daybreak. 

Camp was broken at 11:00 p. m. and in place of going straight up the 
canyon to Yoquivo, a few miles ahead, a traii was taken over the mountains in 
order to effect a surprise. This was a most arduous march, a steep rocky 
trail along the edges of precipices with steep slippery ascents and sharp stones 
and flat rock under foot. The altitude was high and the wind piercingly cold. 

Yoquivo was reached about an hour before dawn, and at the first glimpse 
of light we advanced. The first sign of life was a bright light in a small 
stone house; it was Gonzales and his troops. Gonzales was stretched on a 
couch, resting, a huge fire was going to keep him warm, half a dozen of his 
men were ministering to his comfort, and of course the bandits had fled. 

We bivouacked in the vicinity, and sprawled in the sun to warm up and 
rest, and never were some smal] supplies found in any place more welcome. 

Although balked in this effort, Colonel Dodd instead of being chagrined 
and discouraged, rather felt, I believe, that he still held a good hand. He 
decided to make one march where the bandits would probably make two, and 
over take them. Consequently, we loafed first in the sun until it was too hot, 
then searched the shade as if to remain indefinitely, until about 3:30 Pp. Mm. 
orders were received to march at 4:00 pP. m. 

Our few pack mules were loaded with supplies of all kinds purchased in 
Yoquivo, and at the hour set the column moved off through the mountains. 
We got to sleep that night at midnight, and broke camp at 6:30 a. m. the next 
morning, April 22. The trail of the bandits was followed until about 5:00 
P. M., When our Squadron overtook them at the pueblo of Tomochic. 

Under cover of our automatic rifle perched on a hill, the troops charged 
the town, across a river, into which the horses jumped from a high bank, and 
on the other side, they again had to jump up a rocky shelf to get out. Tomochic 
sat in a valley surrounded by hills, and fire was received from several 
directions. The bandits were dispersed to the brush and their positions were 
difficult to locate. The troops held the town and scoured the hills until dark- 
ness put an end to further action. 

E Troop lost three horses from exhaustion on this day’s march and one 
died that night on the picket line. 
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During all of this mountain work, leading was largely resorted to. One 
day we marched for twelve hours, and ten of that was taken up in leading. 
From Guerrero on, the native ponies and burros were collected to carry the 
loads of extra saddles, improvised kitchens and rations, and even for mounts. 

This was on the 22d. We remained at Tomochic on the 23d. April 24, 
we marched to Aguas Calientes, eighteen miles. April 26 and 27 were 
spent in camp. April 28, we marched back to Providencia Ranch to rest up 
and refit. Horses on hand, twenty-five, fit for duty, thirteen (some doubtful.) 
Nearly all our animals required months for recuperation. 

It was noted in this last expedition, and from then on until the summer 
rains began, that the grass was withering, and the mountain streams 
preceptibly shrinking, until they became only scattered water holes. 


Reflections on the Campaign 


It will be noted that in this campaign, the troops had no immediate depots 
or bases of supply, the nearest points being El Paso and San Antonio. General 
Pershing had to organize his supply system at the same time that his troops 
were pushing forward into an unknown and devastated country at twenty to 
thirty miles per day. His railhead was Columbus, and he had no authority 
to use the Mexican railways. 

Fortunately, the weather was dry, and the hastily accumulated trucks 
made remarkable progress, meeting us for the first time with some rations and 
forage on March 21. Clothing and other supplies began to come in 
after April 28 at Providencia Ranch. Here also came the first remounts. By 
this time our clothing was in rags, and many men had repaired their clothing 
with pieces cut from saddie blankets, and their shves from beef hides. 

From March 13 to April 28, there had been almost continuous march- 
ing under arduous conditions most wearing to the mounts, which were always 
on short rations and often on totally new rations. The climatic conditions 
were trying to the mounts, excessively cold nights and exceedingly hot days, 
with frequently insufficient water. The two or three days of apparent rest 
gave the horses very little opportunity to rest, and often on such occasions, 
patrolling was necessary. The greatest deficiency, however, was the lack of 
an adequate air force. 

Twice on the march, did the intrepid air officers bring their planes down 
in safety on unknown ground, with instructions or information, and safely 
make their get away; once to our camp on March 21 Captain B. D. Foulois 
arrived, when our pack wireless would not function, and once on the march 
about March 27, Lieutenant H. A. Dargue dropped out of the blue to the 
open plain. 

The lack of efficient wireless communication was another deficiency. 

This campaign illustrated by its difficulties, the value of an air force 
with cavalry on expeditions of this sort. Had the expedition been equipped 
with a squadron of observation planes, such a force pursuing long distance 
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reconnaissance, would have localized the objective, would have enabled the 
commander to hold his troops in hand until the time to strike, would have kept 
him informed of the location and activities of his various columns, and have 
assisted column commanders in local operations. For operations in a country 
with wide plains, great forests, and high mountains, obstacles meaning days to 
cavalry and minutes to the air force, the greatest development of intimate 
liaison between these two arms should be developed. 

The accompanying air force should be felt to be the cavalry of the air, the 
eyes of the cavalry commander, directing his march on the straightest lines, 
clearing the cobwebs of indecision from his brain, and conserving his mounts 
for service in battle. 

As an opportunity: On March 27, the Seventh Cavalry was at Santa 
Anna, the Tenth Cavalry was reported ten miles to the east at Canyon D’Oso, 
a mixed squadron was reported at El Valle. Colonel Dodd with the Seventh, 
scouting toward Guerrero to the south, moved eight miles south to Providencia 
Ranch. In front of him was a wall of mountains. There were three routes to 
Guerrero; to the right through Nahuriac pass, straight ahead through Frijole 
Canyon, or to the left through Bachineva. The road to the left would bring 
the regiment to Guerrero from the east between Villa and his haunts. Dodd 
wisely chose that way. Had there been an air force, these three columns placed 
in close communication and acting under one head, could have so surrounded 
the town that escape would have been impracticable. Adequate methods are 
necessary in such a country for column commanders to be able to communicate 
with planes where there is no suitable landing place in the vicinity. 

Another deficiency was in maps, and this deficiency would have been 
quickly overcome by means of photographic planes. The engineers with the 
expedition made valuable road maps after the cavalry had occupied the 
country. 

Grass fires were a serious menace. These occurred through carelessness 
and spread with great rapidity; they were quickly extinguished but sometimes 
caused a loss of equipment. Forest fires also occurred, due either to troops 
or natives neglecting to extinguish camp fires, and these extended over large 
expanses of territory. 


Replacement and Supplies 


Replacements in men began to arrive as the expedition was concentrated 
at Colonia Dublan, and those received were raw recruits. Remounts were 
received at Providencia Ranch after the pursuit of the bandits had ceased, 
but they would have been available for later operations. 

Remounts must be equipped with new halters and halter shanks, and shod. 
Horse shoes came in in all sizes. Shoeing requires nails, a forge, an anvil and 
tools. Remounts should therefore be forwarded to the troops as a mobile 
unit, with sufficient wheeled transportation to carry these items and in 
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addition, replacements of equipment such as straps, saddler’s tools, leather, 
blacksmith’s tools, curry combs and brushes and similar items. 

Clothing wore out rapidly and should be supplied in unit quantities. 
Shoes must fit. Lariats were in constant use for picket lines, halter shanks, 
adjusting packs and replacing straps. Picket pins were used for picket lines, 
their supply based on a few to each squad is all that is required. One per 
trooper is not necessary. Range finders are unnecessary, but good field glasses 
with a mil scale are invaluable. 

Herding was seldom resorted to in the advance. After camp was 
established at Colonia Dublan, it was customary. Night herding was tried 
once at Providencia Ranch, with the result that the whole of the regiment’s 
horses stampeded into camp. Much recrimination ensued as to who got all 
the best halters. 

A troop must be of an effective strength in rifles to be efficient. Troops 
are depleted rapidly from various causes. Patrols are sent out that do not 
return; bases are established calling for detachments; men become casualties 
and horses become casualties, causing a loss of men. Starting out with sixty 
men from Douglas, I had thirty-three at Guerrero. Whenever a troop com- 
mander can find an opportunity to accumulate spare horses, he should do so. 
For example, in leaving Douglas I took the band mounts, and when men were 
left behind, I carried their mounts along to relieve others. 

With reference to records, the first sergeant carried a morning report and 
sick report. We also carried message blanks and note books and a few blank 
forms. Our field desks were received along in July or later. 

A mass of official mail which was only an incumbrance was dumped on 
the Regiment on our march south. All the records of one regiment and the 
postal arrangements should be in one wagon or truck, and the administrative 
matters attended to when the exigencies of the campaign permit the leisure for 
this purpose. 





Note: In this article Mexican names are given as received at that time and there 
may be errors; also distances are recorded as estimated at the time marches were made, 
or from the best available information at the time. 














The Twenty-Sixth Cavalry (PS) In Annual 
Maneuvers of The Philippine Division 


With Comments on Cavalry Organization 


By 
Captain W. F. PRIDE, Cavalry 


UR ARMED Forces in the Philippine Islands would probably find 
C) themselves in a very dangerous situation were hostilities suddenly 
directed against those Islands by a foreign power. This is true 
because of the immense distance separating those armed forces from replace- 
ments or reinforcements. If war should be declared against the Continental 
United States the size of the country affords some time for mobilization of 
National Guard and Reserve Units. Luzon is the most important island of 
the Philippine Group and the distances separating Lingayen Gulf, Subic Bay, 
Manila Bay and the Bontoc Peninsula are so short that, in case of an invasion, 
such military forces as might exist on that island would have to be ready to 
enter battle at a moment’s notice. The time and space factors are so small 
that no time exists for mobilization and all units must be constantly ready to 
take the field as they are. 

It is assumed that in the event of a war involving the Continental United 
States, volunteers and drafted men will quickly fill up inactive units of the 
Regular Army, National Guard and Organized Reserves. In the Philippine 
Islands no provisions for drafting men exist and if they did, the difficulties 
of language and environment would render the forming of even a passable 
recruit out of a drafted man a relatively long process. 

With the above facts in mind it was Gecided, in the office of the Chief of 
Staff of the Philippine Division, to reorganize the 26th Cavalry for the period 
of the maneuvers with the object of decreasing the overhead and increasing the 
number of rifles, pistols and sabers available. Authority to try this experiment 
having been secured, the details of the new organization were worked out by 
Major Ashbridge of the Chief of Staff’s office and Captain W. K. Harrison, Jr., 
Plans and Training Officer of the 26th Cavalry. 

The organization was based on the theory that a three unit system was 
better for cavalry actions than a two unit system. The regiment, as re- 
organized, contained three rifle squadrons, a headquarters and _ service 
squadron and a regimental headquarters. Regimental Headquarters contained 
the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and three staff officers. 

The Headquarters and Service Squadron contained a squadron head- 
quarters, headquarters troop and transportation troop. Squadron headquarters 
was composed of a captain, commanding the Squadron, 1st sergeant, mess 
sergeant, supply sergeant, a corporal (clerk), two buglers, three cooks, one 
orderly and five privates, miscellaneous, a total of fifteen enlisted men. 
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Headquarters Troop was composed of the following sections: Staff and 
Orderly, Intelligence, Plans and Training, Radio and Panel and Message 
Center, Personnel, Supply and Band. In the Staff and Orderly Section were 
the Regimental Sergeant Major, two color sergeants, the Sergeant Bugler, and 
ten privates and privates first class (two clerks, one cook for the officer’s mess, 
six orderlies and one chaplain’s helper). The Intelligence Section consisted 
of one sergeant and the Plans and Training Section of one sergeant and two 
privates, or privates first class, as clerks. The Radio and Panel and Message 
Center Section was commanded by a lieutenant and had one sergeant, one 
corporal and eleven privates and privates first class (two messengers, two 
motorcyclists, two operators, one orderly and four miscellaneous). The 
Personnel Section was commanded by a lieutenant and contained a personnel 
sergeant major, a corporal (mail orderly), and one orderly. The Supply 
Section was commanded by a lieutenant and had one master sergeant 
(regimental supply sergeant) and three privates and privates first class (two 
clerks and one orderly). The Band Section consisted of one master sergeant, 
one staff sergeant, two sergeants, four corporals and twenty-one privates and 
privates first class. The Headquarters Troop kad a total of three officers and 
sixty-seven enlisted men. 


The Transportation Troop consisted of a troop headquarters, three rifle 
squadron sections and a headquarters troop section. This troop, which might 
have been commanded by a captain or a lieutenant, had in troop headquarters 
one officer; stable sergeant, wagon master and twenty-nine privates and privates 
first class (three horseshoers, two mechanics, one orderly, two saddlers, eleven 
wagoners and ten miscellaneous). Each rifle squadron section and the Head- 
quarters Troop Section contained three wagoners. There was a corporal in 
charge of the nine rifle squadron wagoners and one in charge of the head- 
quarters troop wagoners. The total strength of the squadron was five officers 
and one hundred and twenty-seven enlisted men. There were four combat 
wagons, six wagons, ration and baggage, eight wagons, forage, and five wagons, 
spring; a total of twenty-three vehicles. 


Each rifle squadron consisted of a squadron headquarters and four rifle 
troops. Squadron headquarters consisted of one major, one administrative 
officer (captain or lieutenant), 1st sergeant, mess sergeant, supply sergeant, 
stable sergeant, one corporal (clerk) and eighteen privates and privates first 
class, two buglers, four cooks (one for officers mess), three horseshoers, four 
messengers, one saddler and four miscellaneous), a total of two commissioned 
and twenty-three enlisted. 


Each rifle troop consisted of two officers (captains or lieutenants), two 
sergeants, two orderlies and four rifle squads, a total of two commissioned 
and thirty-six enlisted. The total strength for a squadron was ten officers and 
one hundred and sixty-seven men and the squadron had one hundred and sixty 
rifles, one hundred and seventy-seven pistols and one hundred and sixty-nine 
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sabers. The regiment had five hundred and sixty-six rifles, six hundred and 
sixty-eight pistols and five hundred and fifty-four sabers. 

Under its regular organization the 26th Cavalry had twenty-four rifle 
squads and twelve automatic rifle squads of two rifles each. In the new 
organization there were available forty-eight rifle squads. Considering one 
automatic rifle squad as the equivalent in fire power of two rifle squads, the 
fire power was the same. The number of sabers and pistols was increased 
with a resultant increase of shock action in mounted attacks. Whether or not 
the elimination of the machine rifle platoon resulted in an increase in mobility 
is questionable. It is the opinion of the writer that the presence of a machine 
rifle platoon in a troop does not decrease the mobility of the troop. 

The maneuvers began, for the 26th Cavalry, on the night of January 9-10. 
A hostile force, imaginary except for its commander, Brigadier General L. R. 
Holbrook, and his staff, invaded Luzon by way of Lingayen Gulf. The 
Philippine Division was concentrated in the area around Camp Stotsenburg. 
The action of the 26th Cavalry and Machine Gun Troop Number 2, January 
10th, had nothing to do with the main maneuver. One troop, commanded by 
Captain P. S. Haydon, marched early on the morning of January 9th to join 
the Blue Division at San Fernando. This troop was to be employed as the 
Division Commander saw fit. The remainder of the 26th Cavalry and the 2d 
Machine Gun Troop were Red and had the mission of delaying the march of 
the Division. The 26th marched at midnight, January 9th, on San Fernando 
and delayed the march of the Division throughout the next forenoon. While 
Machine Gun Troop Number 2 rendered excellent support to the cavalry, the 
lack of automatic weapons was keenly felt by isolated squadrons operating 
on the flanks of the Division. 

The nights of January 10-11 were spent in camp at Mabalacat. On the 
morning of January 12th the Blue Division was forced to withdraw, and the 
26th Cavalry and Machine Gun Troop Number 2 were given the mission of 
operating against the flanks of an approaching infantry column. The Ist 
Squadron was detached on the 11th to operate on the right of the Blue 
Division and did not rejoin the regiment until three days later. 

_The Division next took up a position along the Abacan River just north 
of Angeles and on the night of January 13th the 26th Cavalry, with the 2d 
Machine Gun Troop (the 1st Squadron rejoined during the night), took over 
a sector of this line. The infantry withdrew during the night and at 7:30 
A. M. on the 14th the cavalry was forced to withdraw. In this situation again 
the lack of automatic weapons was noticeable. The Division withdrew to the 
vicinity of San Fernando and on the next day continued its withdrawal via 
Guagua to the line of the Gumain River. On arriving at this river the 
cavalry again occupied a sector of the line. 

On the night of January 16-17 the Division withdrew to its final position 
and the 26th Cavalry formed the rear guard for the east column of the 
Division. Camp was established near Hermosa. Division Headquarters was 
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at Orani. The maneuvers terminated January 18th when several units 
combined in an assault on the position established by the Division. This 
attack was an added feature for the benefit of Major General Sladen. 

There were many minor objections to the organization of the 26th Cavalry 
based on the fact that it was purely a temporary one. Inasmuch as there 
could only be one squadron headquarters to each rifle squadron, three of the 
regular troops were inactive so far as administration was concerned. These 
“inactive” troops were attached for rations, they were forced to operate under 
a strange Ist sergeant and their horses were under the supervision of a 
strange stable sergeant. These departures from the normal routine caused 
considerable grumbling among the men but, of course, such objections would 
not exist in a permanent organization. The officers of the regiment were all 
interested in the experiment and it may be of interest to make a few con- 
clusions. Before doing that, however, it may be stated that should such an 
organization be adopted for the 26th Cavalry, it was contemplated to include 
Machine Gun Troop Number 2 in the regiment. 

All officers of the regiment, so far as the writer could ascertain, were 
unanimous in the opinion that any cavalry organization should be based on 
the three unit system. Under the present two squadron organization, if a 
regiment meets a hostile force and desires a pivot of maneuver, a maneuvering 
mass and a reserve it is obvious that the squadrons must be split up in some 
manner. With a three unit organization the solution is simple. Some officers 
favor a four unit organization for cavalry which would allow one unit for the 
pivot and three to be divided between the maneuvering mass and reserve. This 
is a more flexible organization than the three unit system and, in the opinion 
of the writer, would be desirable if the so-called European organization of 
squadrons in place of troops were adopted. 

Experience gained during the maneuvers indicated that the organization 
was deficient in automatic weapons. No matter what arguments may be 
advanced to the contrary, it cannot be denied that any element of an army 
that confronts a civilized enemy today must have automatic weapons, and 
plenty of them, if it hopes to gain fire superiority. The Browning Machine 
Rifle is not a perfect weapon. The perfect weapon, fortunately, has never 
been invented; if it had its possessor could outdo Caesar and conquer the 
world. The machine rifle, however, is the most effective light automatic 
weapon for cavalry that is now in existence, unless we consider the Thompson 
Sub-Machine Gun with its shorter range and enormous consumption of 
ammunition and it is believed that it is a mistake to discard the machine rifle 
in any scheme of organization we may be considering. It is true that the 
machine rifle platoon is useless in a mounted attack by an entire troop, but 
the saber is just as useless in a dismounted attack. We do not contemplate 
discarding the saber merely on that account, however, and it must be 
remembered that mounted attacks do not constitute the entire sphere of the 
activities of cavalry. Modern cavalry must not only be able to act mounted 
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under any and all conditions, but it must be able to take over a sector of a 
line held by infantry and operate as effectively as the infantry it relieves. To 
do this it must have automatic weapons, and one troop of machine guns per 
regiment is not considered sufficient. Due to the fact that troops and 
squadrons will frequently be given missions, the performance of which will 
necessitate their detachment from the regiment, it is believed that automatic 
weapons should be an integral part of each troop. 

Many cavalry officers favor the old pre-war organization of three 
squadrons of four troops each. One of the best arguments for a return to the 
old organization is that of tradition. Some of the old third squadrons with 
their I, K, L, and M Troops had glorious history behind them and it might be 
well to pause for a moment and consider whether it would not be very much 
worth while to maintain those organizations actively. The world today is full 
of the spirit of efficiency, of reorganization, and of the purely practical. It 
is more than a possibility that the esprit de corps which an old regiment 
would gain from the presence of all its units, all its guidons with their years 
of. tradition, would outweigh some of our so-called efficiency. 

The old regiment of 1000 or 1200 men was an organization worthy of the 
mettle of a colonel; with it he could do things, and of it he might well be 
proud. A regiment of three troops, or “squadrons,” totalling 600 men seems 
rather small when judged by our standards. American captains do not take 
kindly to the idea of commanding a platoon of thirty-five men, call the platoon, 
troop or squadron, or what have you. This comment is not made because the 
European organization is unsound but because our traditions do not permit 
us to judge that organization by European standards. We had an organization 
that was basically sound. It combined all the essentials of mobility, fire 
power and shock. It withstood the test of the Civil War, Indian Campaigns 
and foreign service in Cuba and the Philippines. Is the fact that the British, 
with a small three squadron regimental organization, successfully stormed 
El Mughar sufficient reason to warrant our adopting a foreign organization; 
foreign in principle and in tradition? The British and El Mughar are cited 
because the Palestine Campaign is the most popular and most widely discussed 
of recent campaigns in which cavalry has taken part. There are many more 
instances from the annals of the World War in which a similar organization 
was successfully employed. The point is made, however, that in this period 
of hustle and bustie and unrest, the spirit of change is rampant and so long 
as changes are made we fondly believe we are progressing. 

If we return to the old organization for cavalry a few alterations will be 
advisable. Each troop should have a machine rifle, or light machine gun 
platoon, and the overhead might be reduced. Basically, however, that 
organization is sound and on a scale consistent with the modern missions of 
cavalry. Theoretically a cavalry regiment is supposed to be the equivalent 
of an infantry battalion, and it is assumed to be able to take over a battalion 
sector in a defensive position or line of battle. A regiment of three squadrons 
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of four troops each, each troop with some automatic weapons, can do that. 
A regiment of three troops, or “squadrons,” totalling 500 or 600 men, with no 
automatic weapons, except one machine gun troop, cannot do it, and it is 
folly to attempt it. So far as mobility is concerned, Stuart’s mobility on some 
of his raids has never been surpassed and he often had 1800 or 2000 men 
with him. 

Everything considered, the question of the best organization for cavalry 
boils itself down to this-what organization is best suited to the role of cavalry 
as at present interpreted? Some of the most important missions of cavalry 
are: providing security for other forces by the use of covering detachments; 
seizing and holding advance positions for subsequent occupation by less 
mobile forces; containing enemy forces or delaying his movements; 
participation with other forces in battle; exploitation of a success, and the 
defeat of the hostile cavalry. All of these missions, with the possible exception 
of the last, require the gaining of fire superiority and to gain fire superiority 
today we must have automatic weapons. Most of these missions also call for 
action against hostile infantry. Therefore, the ideal organization must be 
mobile to enable it to get to the proper place at the proper time, and it must 
have sufficient strength to enable the unit to take over a sector of our infantry 
line or to operate effectively against hostile infantry after it gets there. 

Our pre-war cavalry organization was based on the three unit system, and 
by taking out a rifle platoon from each troop and substituting a machine rifle 
platoon, we could gain the automatic weapons desired. It already had a 
machine gun troop, it was mobile, it was large enough to enable it to occupy 
a battalion sector, and by preserving it we would preserve the history of many 
gallant organizations, honorably gained. What more is to be desired? 














Seat and Hands in Horse Show Jumping 
By 
Major E. W. TAULBEE, Cavalry 


Director, Department of Horsemanship, The Cavalry School 


what might be called the mechanical aspects of this subject and there- 
fore leaves untouched many important points concerning the seat 
and use of the hands. 

If this article is open to the objection that it is somewhat theoretical and 
involved, it must be remembered that a discussion of horse show jumping is, of 
necessity, intended only for those who already have a considerable knowledge 
of the general subject of jumping, and, if it has any value, probably requires 
thoughtful study on the part of the reader. 


Method 
The best method to use for any kind of jumping is governed by the 
conditions under which the jumping is executed and the objects to be 
accomplished. Therefore, for horse show jumping that method should be used 
which enables a trained and skillful rider on a trained and skillful horse to 
get the fewest faults (tips, etc.) over a known course on prepared terrain. 


Seat 

One of the most important parts of the method is the seat, which term 
includes the position of all parts of the rider. Regardless of what anyone may 
think as to the best position of the rider where the conditions or objects are 
different (as average riders, ordinary horses, unknown obstacles, treacherous 
or varied footing, or where tips are of no importance or the objects are speed, 
maximum safety of the rider, etc.), it has been demonstrated that for horse 
show jumping the forward seat is best. A complete discussion as to why it 
is best is not attempted here. Results show that it is best. Therefore, it is 
taken for granted that the reader accepts, as best suited for this purpose, the 
forward seat, and some points concerning the mechanics of this seat will be 


discussed now. Base of Support 

In order that the rider may be able to take and maintain the forward 
seat (or any other seat for that matter), he must have a base or foundation of 
sufficient extent and sufficiently fixed to enable him to control the position 
of all parts of his body. The forward seat precludes the use of the buttocks 
or upper thighs as part of this fixed base. The necessity for the horse to have 
free use of his neck as a balancer, and the sensitiveness of his mouth, make it 
a serious mistake to allow the hands, acting through the medium of the reins, 


T* DISCUSSION of seat and hands in horse show jumping is limited to 





NOTE: The portion of this article dealing with the movements of the horse’s head 
and neck are taken largely from Saut d’Obstacles et Galop de Course by L. de Secy, an 


excellent and scientific treatise on this subject. 
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to form any part of this base. This base of support must then consist of the 
following: (1) the stirrups and (2) the legs from the calf (inclusive) through 
the knee to the lower thigh (inclusive). 

1. The Stirrups. In using the stirrups as part of the fixed base, the 
stirrup leathers should be shortened abéut four holes (more or less depending 
on the conformation of the rider and the horse) the feet shoved entirely home, 
and the weight should come into the‘ stirrups indirectly through the heel, 
rather than directly through the sole of the boot. The rider should have the 
feeling that his foot is a shoe tree, and not part of his body which ends at the 
heel in a vertical bone that is struck into the shoe tree. In other words, the 
ankle and foot should be absolutely relaxed. Also, the weight should be 
received in such a manner that the inside of the boot heel is forced down more 
than the outside. The position of the legs should be such that the weight is 
transmitted nearly vertically downward into the stirrups. If the feet are 
too far forward, the rider cannot maintain the forward position of his seat 
and upper body, and he has a tendency to brace himself against his stirrups 
which form a fulcrum over which there is a tendency for his body to be 
catapulted forward. If the feet are too far to the rear, there is a tendency, 
as the upper body moves forward, for the rider to pivot about the knees, 
allowing his lower legs to move backward and upward, thus robbing the rider 
of an important element in his base of support. 

2. The Legs. To complete this base of support, the legs from the calf 
(inclusive) to the lower thigh (inclusive) must remain fixed and adherent to 
the horse. This necessitates a certain amount of muscular effort, but his effort 
should be confined to the adductor muscles leaving the extensors and flexors 
relaxed. This results in firmness and flexibility without rigidity. Hard legs 
often make hard hands. The adherence of the lower legs must not be such 
as will prevent their use as aids in driving the horse forward. Some riders 
have a tendency to grip with the thighs and allow the lower legs to hang 
loose; others grip with the calves only; still others grip with the knees only. 
The base of support must include all three in order to give sufficient fixity to 
control the position and movements of the remainder of the body. 

The fixity, and therefore the efficiency, of the base of control is developed 
by practice. This practice should begin at the halt and continue until the 
rider can easily move his body in any direction at any gait without loosing his 
balance or changing the tension on his reins. Riding in this manner over 
varied terrain is excellent practice. Ascending slopes is somewhat analogous 
to the take-off, while descending slopes is somewhat similar to the landing 
over a jump. 

Having developed a fixed base of support to work from, the rider can now 
place and maintain his weight in such positions that it will least interfere 
with his mount. 


Upper Part of the Body 
At all gaits, as well as in jumping, the horse transmits to the rider, 
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through the parts of the latter’s body which are in contact with the different 
parts of the saddle (base of support), the force necessary to carry the rider 
through space. The ideal position would be for the rider to place his center 
of gravity on a line through his base of support (center of impact) parallel 
to the line of thrust of the horse (a line from the horse’s hind feet through 
the combined center of gravity of horse and rider). At the take-off, this 
position is physically impossible, but the nearer it can be approached the 
better. At this instant, there is always a tendency to rotate to the rear (or 
get behind his horse), but this tendency decreases directly with the decrease 
in the perpendicular distance from the rider’s center of gravity to the first 
line mentioned above. Therefore, the rider should keep his center of gravity 
as low as possible. At the take-off, there is also a conflict between the inertia 
of the rider and the sudden acceleration resulting from the violent thrust from 
the horse’s hind quarters, and, due to this, there is a tendency for the rider’s 
center of gravity to move to the rear relative to the horse (the horse jumps 
from under him). This tendency must be combatted, and its bad results 
reduced as much as possible by placing the center of gravity above the most 
forward point of the base of support; that is, the point of the knees. To 
approach this ideal position, the rider, acting from his fixed base, must carry 
his center of gravity forward and downward. To accomplish this, he detaches 
his seat from the saddle (thereby relieving the horse’s loins of weight), but 
should not unnecessarily elevate his seat as this would raise his center of 
gravity. He extends his body above and nearly parallel to the horse’s neck, 
riding a low line. The rider’s body is then in the position to interfere least 
with the horse, to best receive the thrust, and to combat the bad results of 
this thrust and remain with his horse. 

Observing and practicing this position of the upper part of the body at 
the halt and ordinary gaits in front of a large mirror is beneficial. 


The Jump 


With reference to either a vertical line or the horse’s spinal column, the 
position of the different parts of the rider’s body varies with the different 
phases of the jump. These different phases are (1) the approach, (2) the 
beat, (3) the take-off, (4) the suspension, and (5) the landing. 

1. Approach. The approach begins when the horse is pointed at a definite 
part of the jump. As violent changes in the rider’s position necessitate violent 
changes in the horse’s equilibrum, it is necessary for the rider to assume the 
forward seat during the early part of the approach. 

2. Beat. At the end of the approach, the horse makes his beat, which 
term is applied to the last contacts of the four feet with the ground prior to 
the take-off; that is the successive planting of both fore feet at the completion 
of the last full gallop stride, and the almost simultaneous planting of both 
hind feet from which the horse makes his take-off. To get his beat preparatory 
to the take-off for a big jump, the horse uses his acquired momentum to 
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secure great engagement of the haunches—he arches his loins, flexes his 
hocks, and brings his hind feet as far as possible under his body. At this 
instant, the rider must maintain the forward seat and guard against his 
instinctive tendency to settle back into the saddle. As the forehand rises and 
the horse’s spinal column approaches a vertical position, the rider’s body, 
above and nearly parallel to the horse’s neck, should be extended so as to 
place his center of gravity vertically above the most forward point of his 
base of support—that is the point of his knees. Due to the inclination of the 
horse’s spinal column, this position of the center of gravity is greatly advanced 
with reference to the saddle. Therefore the buttocks should be carried forward 
over the pommel of the saddle. 

3. Take-Off. As the horse makes his thrust in the take-off, the rider 
receives, through his base of support, his proportional part of the thrust. At 
this instant, the rider’s loins, while not rigid, should be sufficiently set to 
transmit the thrust in its entirety to the upper (now forward) part of the 
body. The Italian school teaches that the loins should be concaved at this 
phase. At the take-off, the rider also receives the tendency to rotate to the 
rear and the tendency for the horse to jump from under him previously 
mentioned. These tendencies must be reduced by the low and forward position 
of the rider’s body, and the remaining parts of these tendencies practically 
annihilated by the fixity of his base of support. 

4. Suspension. If the tendencies mentioned in 3 above are not practically 
annihilated and the rider, while over his jump, sits up in his saddle (or 
leans to the rear, as often happens when the rider is badly behind his horse), 
he may jerk his horse’s mouth, will interfere with the free functioning of the 
horse’s loins, and will raise his own center of gravity more than is necessary. 
It is a well known law of mechanics that, having received an impulse, the 
center of gravity of a body acted on by gravity follows a certain trajectory 
through space. The horse and rider form one mass, and, after the horse’s feet 
leave the ground, the trajectory of their combined center of gravity is fixed. 
If one part of the mass is raised with reference to the trajectory, another part 
must be lowered. Therefore, if the rider’s body is raised, some part of the 
horse must be correspondingly pushed down. This accounts for many tips. 

As the horse reaches the high part of his trajectory and his spinal column 
again approaches the horizantal, the rider’s center of gravity must move to the 
rear with reference to the saddle. Otherwise, his center of gravity would be 
in advance of his base of support. This rearward movement inevitably causes 
a slight opening of the angle formed by the rider’s body and the spinal column 
of the horse. The opening of this angle should be kept at a minimum. 

5. Landing. <As the horse’s fore feet come to the ground, there is a 
sudden interference with both the downward and forward movement. This 
interference is immediately communicated to the movement of the rider. In 
the old style jumping position, this sudden stopping shoved the rider deeper 
into his saddle, increased the strain on the horse’s legs, interfered with the 
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functioning of his loins, and in some cases (weak backs) was actually painful 
to the horses. This was the cause of many horses running or pitching after 
landing. ‘If the rider maintains the proper forward seat, he now has a 
tendency to lose his balance to the front, to allow his lower legs to move 
backward and upward, and to allow his body to whip downward on his horse’s 
neck or, as is so often done, to one side of the horse’s neck. To overcome these 
unsightly and otherwise objectionable tendencies, the rider should maintain 
the fixity of his base of support, and receive the momentum through his 
thighs, knees, calves, and indirectly into his stirrups through the ankles. This 
should force a closing of the angles at the knees and heels, and force the heels 
further down. The loins should be fixed without rigidity, and the head should 
be held up with the eyes to the front, glancing squarely between the horse’s 
ears so that the rider is ready for any eventuality. This position should be 
held until the horse has taken a full stride to the front. 


Result 
The question of seat may be summed up by the statement that the rider 
should be with his horse before, during, and after the jump. 


Hands 


In the method of horse show jumping, of equal or greater importance with 
the seat, is the use of the hands. Some riders get good results by throwing 
their horses away at the jump. This certainly has the advantage of allowing 
free movement of the horse’s head and neck, and it is a fact that, with the 
majority of riders, the interference with this free movement is the source of 
greatest harm. 

However, a complicated course can not be ridden in this manner and not 
all horses will face a formidable jump without communication with and 
support from the rider’s hands. Also, a sudden loss of this support necessitates 
a sudden change in the horse’s equilibrium. At times, riders get good results 
by placing the hands, on adjusted reins, against the sides of the horse’s neck 
in front of the withers, thus assuring fixed hands. This has the advantage of 
eliminating involuntary jerks by the rider on the horse’s mouth but results 
in self-inflicted jerks on his mouth when, due to being in bad at a jump or 
other cause, the horse finds it necessary to make a violent movement requiring 
the extension of his neck. This method also confines the movements of the 
horse’s head to those made along an are of the circle, the center of which is at 
the fixed hands, and eliminates the extension of the neck so efficiently utilized 
by the skillful jumper skillfully ridden. Besides, only certain jumpers can 
be ridden in this manner and only over jumps well within the limits of their 
ability. Still other riders allow the reins to slide through the fingers. While 
this is desirable with beginners, it should, with trained riders, be necessary 
only in the exceptional case when, for any reason, the rider is unable to 
follow the movements of the horse’s head id neck by movements of his own 
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arms and body. Allowing the reins to slide is objectionable from the view- 
point of control of the horse. 


Perfect Hands 

In horse show jumping, the perfect hands accompany all movements of 
the horse’s neck and head, remain in constant communication with, and give 
uniform support to, the horse’s mouth without interfering with, or limiting, 
any of his movements. This means that the hands must be fixed with reference 
to the horse’s mouth and must, therefore, due to the movements of the head 
and neck, move in a definite and varying manner with reference to the rider 
or the horse’s body. 


Effects of Position and Movement of Head and Neck 

A skillful jumping horse utilizes his head and neck to as great an extent 
and much in the same manner as a tight rope walker utilizes his arms or a 
balancing-pole. The movements of the neck and head are by extension and 
contraction as well as elevation and depression. In school movements, it is 
the position of the neck and head when extended or contracted, raised or 
lowered, that is of interest to the rider for the reason that the movements of 
these parts relative to the remainder of the horse are slow and the effects are 
principally those of weight; v is small in the expression MVsq. Hence the axiom 
of school riders “Position is everything.” In jumping, the movements of the 
head and neck are violent, and the velocity of their movements relative to the 
remainder of the horse becomes the element having the principal effect; v is 
large in the expression MVsq. Hence the axiom of jump riders “Freedom of 


head and neck is everything.” An idea of how great this effect can be may be 
obtained by a person standing on a set of weighing scales with a clock hand 
indicator and moving his arm rapidly up and down, or doing the setting up 
exercise known as bending the knees to a squatting position. In this manner, 
he can change his “weight” as indicated by the needle, by a large percentage. 
From the viewpoint of hands, it is the direct action of the horse’s neck and 
head which are of interest to the rider; it is the reactions from the actions of 
the “balancing-pole” that are of assistance to the horse or tight rope walker. 
In this, as in everything else, the reaction is equal in intensity, and opposite 
in direction to the action. By decreasing, stopping, and reversing the 
momentum acquired in a given direction, the horse creates the reaction desired 
by him to accomplish a definite mission at a given phase of the jump. That 
the reaction is created in this manner may be verified by the use of weighing 
scales of the type mentioned above, of which the mechanism functions in oil 
so as to reduce the vibrations of the needle caused by the momentum due to 
movement of the different parts of the mechanism. If the arm of the person 
standing on such scales is moving rapidly upward and he reverses the move- 
ment of his arm, it is seen that the reaction (decrease in weight as indicated 
by the needle) commences at the instant the velocity of the arm begins to 
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decrease, reaches its maximum about the time the upward movement of the 
arm ceases, and continues as long as the velocity of the arm downward is 
increased. As the downward velocity is decreased, the reaction (increase in 
weight as indicated by the needle) commences and goes through the reverse 
cycle as the arm is stopped and started upward. Realization of these facts 
is necessary to understand the correctness of the use actually made of his 
head and neck by a horse jumping at liberty. The desired reversals in 
direction of the reactions flow so perfectly from the acquired momentum at 
different instants of the jump that the functions of this “balancing-pole” 
appear providential. At some phases the weight and movement, or geste, 
act towards a common end—their effects are cumulative; at other phases, their 
actions are opposed to each other—their effects are non-cumulative. In the 
last mentioned cases, it is the movement which takes precedence and deter- 
mines the nature of the reaction. 


Movements of Neck and Head 


To determine the definite and varying manner in which the perfect hands 
must move, it is well to observe the horse jumping a good sized jump at 
liberty, and to study the use he actually makes of his neck and head during 
the different phases of the jump. Assuming that the horse approaches the 
obstacle at the gallop with the left lead, the detailed execution of each phase 
is as follows: 

1. Approach. During the approach, a horse extends his neck and lowers 
his head so as to look his jump over and have his “balancing-pole” in the 
position favorable for creating the desired reaction during the succeeding 
phase. 

2. Beat. a. For the first phase of the beat, the forefeet are planted well 
separated, and the contact of the right fore is prolonged, thereby breaking up 
the diagonalization of the gallop stride, the horse being supported by both 
forefeet. The first phase of the beat is accompanied by an energetic engage- 
ment of the haunches and a shortening and raising of the neck and head. 
The great muscular effort, which draws the hindquarters forward exerts an 
equal pull (or reaction) to the rear on the forehand, and causes a decrease 
in the speed of the horse. This rearward pull on the forehand is opposed 
principally by the reaction against the ground of the foreleg which at this 
instant extends backward from the shoulder (the right fore in this case). 
However, the starting of the contraction of the neck and imparting to it and 
the head an acceleration to the rear, is creating an equal reaction to the 
front on the forequarters, which reaction assists the right foreleg in the above 
mentioned function, and also stores up a live force to oppose the forward 
movement of the forehand when such opposition is needed. The starting of 
the elevation of the head and neck and imparting to them an acceleration 
upward, creates an equal reaction downward on the forequarters, which 
reaction lightens the hindquarters, thereby preventing their coming to the 
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ground before the engagement is completed, and stores up a live force to 
assist, when needed, in lifting the forehand off the ground. 

b. At the second phase of the beat, the mass of the head and neck has 
reached the maximum velocity to the rear and upward, the right fore, after 
a prolonged contact, has been lifted from the ground, the left fore has reached 
a vertical position and alone supports the horse. The hind feet are each as 
far forward as they can get, and, as the right fore has left the ground, the 
right hind is more advanced than the left hind (which is still blocked by the 
left fore) and will be placed on the ground further to the front, which is 
contrary to what would have happened had the gallop left continued. This 
explains why a horse has a tendency to change lead in taking a jump 
requiring great engagement of the haunches. The left hind foot must now 
come to the ground because it is blocked by the left fore. The right hind 
engages a little more and is then planted. This is the favorable time for the 
forehand to leave the ground as its maximum elevation corresponds to the 
verticality of the foreleg, and it has been lightened through the reaction due 
to the descent of the hindquarters, which are now in position to lift the 
forehand. 

By decreasing and stopping the upward relative velocity of the head 
and neck, and giving to this mass an acceleration downward, an equal upward 
reaction is created on the forequarters. This upward reaction assists in lifting 
the forequarters off the ground. By decreasing and stopping the rearward 
relative velocity of the head and neck and giving this mass an acceleration to 
the front, an equal reaction is created on the forequarters, which assists in 
delaying their forward movement sufficiently to prevent the forehand being 
carried into the jump before it has been sufficiently elevated to clear it. As 
the forehand continues to rise, the head reaches its maximum elevation (with 
reference to the spinal column) and begin its accelerated downward motion, 
thereby continuing the upward reaction on the forehand. The horse settles 
back on his haunches. The hocks are flexed to the maximum in order to 
contribute the greatest possible impulsive force by their extension, and also in 
order to lower still more the haunches with reference to the forehand, thus 
enabling this impulsive force to act upward to the desired degree. The loins 
are arched in order, by their straightening, to add to the impulsive force. 
Everything is ready for the powerful thrust called the take-off which occurs 
when the spinal column has reached its maximum inclination to the horizontal. 

o. Take-Off. The take-off consists of the energetic opening (extension) of 
all angles of the hindquarters and the straightening (extension) of the loins. 
These actions communicate to the horse the thrust necessary to carry him 
over the jump. The line of thrust extends from the hind feet and should 
pass through the center of gravity of the horse.. Otherwise a component of the 
thrust is lost and tends to rotate the mass. For the horse mounted, this line 
should pass through the center of gravity of horse and rider combined. For 
the ordinary jump, when the hind feet leave the ground, the forehand has 
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attained the elevation necessary to clear the obstacle. The head and neck 
have reached the maximum velocity downward and forward, and are generally 
below the prolongation of the spinal column. The horse is ready to allow the 
forehand to move forward. As the relative velocity of the head and neck 
to the front ceases to increase, the opposition of their reaction to the forward 
movement of the forehand ceases, and allows the thrust to push the forehand 
forward unopposed. By stopping and reversing the movement of the forelegs, 
which up to this time have been moving forward in a pawing-like gesture, a 
reaction forward is created on the forehand, and the forelegs are carried 
back to be folded up so as to avoid hitting the obstacle. 

4, Suspension. Under the influence of the forces put into play during the 
take-off, the mass moves through the air, the center of gravity following a 
trajectory which cannot now be changed except by some force or resistance 
foreign to the horse. Although the trajectory of the center of gravity is 
fixed, the path of different parts of the mass can be altered, thereby forcing a 
change in the path of some other part of the horse. This the horse promptly 
proceeds to do, his neck and head being the parts of which he makes the 
greatest and most efficient use. As the mass of these parts has acquired a 
considerable momentum by their forward and downward movement relative 
to the body of the horse, he can utilize this live force to effect considerable 
changes on other parts of his body to assist them in their safe passage over the 
obstacle and create conditions favorable for a smooth landing. 

By decreasing, stopping, and reversing the forward relative movement 
of the head and neck, the horse creates an equal and opposite pull forward 
on his mass. 

When the mass of the forehand is above the obstacle, the horse, by 
decreasing, stopping and reversing the downward relative movement of the 
head and neck, creates a push downward on the forehand. The folding of 
the knees and tucking up of the forelegs to insure their safe passage over the 
obstacle increases this push downward on the forehand. This push down- 
ward on the forehand elevates the hindquarters and assists in their safe 
passage over the obstacle, and also allows the mass of the animal to rotate 
about the center of gravity or bascule and bring his forefeet to the ground first. 
Otherwise, he would move through the air like a stick, his spinal column 
remaining parallel to its original direction, and land on his hind feet. An 
approximation to this is often seen when a rider, by the excessive use of his 
reins, restricts the movement of his horse’s neck. 

5. Landing. As the horse’s forefeet come to the ground, the right in 
advance in this case, there is a sudden interruption of downward movement, 
causing a tremendous strain on the legs of the horse. However, he has at his 
command a powerful means of reducing this strain—the momentum due to the 
relative movement of his head and neck upward. By decreasing, stopping, 
and reversing the upward relative velocity of this mass, he creates an equal 
upward life on the forehand, the strain on the forelegs is lessened, the haunches 
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descend, the hind feet come to the ground, the right in advance in this case, 
and the horse gallops away with the right lead. 


Instinct and Training 

Instinct leads the horse to use his head and neck in the manner to afford 
him the greatest assistance, just as it leads an athlete to use his arms in 
jumping. Some horses make more efficient use of the “balancing-pole” than 
others, and a long necked horse is by reason of his conformation, able to create 
greater reactions by the movement of his head and neck. Like the athlete, 
practice gives greater ability and leads to better results. The above 
observations, as to the use of head and neck are based upon photographs of 
jumps in which conditions were favorable and all went well. This is not 
always true, and, where a horse gets in bad at a jump, instinct leads him to 
vary the manner of using his head and neck. If he gets his take-off too far 
from the jump, he stops the acceleration of his head and neck forward before 
he stops the downward acceleration, in order to allow the unopposed forward 
movement of the forehand during a period that its elevation is still being 
assisted by this mass, thus tending to place the maximum ordinate of the 
trajectory at the jump. Due to some other mistake, he may be led by instinct 
not to reverse the acceleration near the middle of the swing of the head or 
neck, but to continue to increase their velocity until near the end of the are 
and make a very abrupt reversal at the highest or lowest point of the move- 
ment. While instinct guides the horse in this, practice develops handiness. 

The Horse Mounted 

The horse mounted makes much the same use of his head and neck as 
when jumping at liberty, provided he is not interfered with by the rider. He 
must carry a cumbersome burden and is subject to restrictions in his move- 
ments. He must make greater efforts and will probably make greater and 
more abrupt movements of his “balancing-pole.” The hands must follow those 
movements in order not to interfere with them and to give uniform support 
to the mouth without allowing slack to come into the reins at any instant, as 
resumption of contact would result in a jerk on the horse’s mouth. These 
give and take actions of the rider are performed somewhat by the fingers and 
wrists, but principally by opening and closing the angles at the elbows and 
shoulders and by movement of the rider’s upper body. There is not sufficient 
time for the rider to consciously follow these movements. He must, by 
practice, train himself to follow them instinctively. Most good horses can 
jump smoothly over obstacles about four feet three inches high without any 
abrupt movements. That is why most hunter classes, in which performance 
includes style and smoothness of jumping as well as tips, are shown over 
jumps of that size. For obstacles four and a half feet high or higher, most 
horses must make spasmodic efforts and abrupt movements of the head and 
neck, to follow which requires great skill on the part of the rider. 
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For horse show jumping, it is important that the rider have a firm base 
of support, which will allow him to so place his weight and so control his 
movements, especially those of the hands, as to allow the different parts of 
the horse to function properly. 

The photograph on this page illustrates a number of points concerning 
horse show jumping. The photograph shows the last instant of the take-off. 

1. Note the extension of the horse’s loins and all angles of the hind- 
quarters. 

2. The horse approached the jump with the left lead and planted the left 
hind in advance of the right hind. (The position of the right hind is indicated 











by the arrow on the photograph). Had the jump been vertical and higher 
(requiring greater engagement of the haunches), the right hind would have 
been placed on the ground in advance of the left hind (which could not be 
placed farther to the front because it was blocked by the left fore which was 
still in support). This would have caused a change to the right lead. 

3. The horse has already ceased the relative forward acceleration of his 
head and neck (the reaction from which was opposing the forward movement 
of the forehand) and, by stopping and reversing their forward relative velocity, 
is exerting a forward pull on the forehand. 

4. Up to the instant the photograph was taken, the horse had continued 
the downward relative acceleration of the head and neck, thus continuing the 
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upward lift on the forehand. Note the distance the head is below the pro- 


longation of the spinal column. 
5. Had the jump been a vertical one, instead of a triple bar, the horse 


v. 
would have rotated more to the rear on his hocks prior to the take-off (in order 
to make his line of thrust more nearly vertical) and his forehand would 
have been above the jump earlier. In that case he would have ceased the 
downward relative acceleration of his head and neck earlier—about the time 
he ceased their relative forward movement. 

6. The horse is now ready to stop and reverse the downward relative 
velocity of his head and neck, the reaction from which will create a downward 
push on his forehand and cause him to rotate about the center of mass or 
bascule. This will assist the hindquarters in their safe passage over the 
obstacle and bring the fore feet to the ground first. 

7. Note the forward and low position of the rider’s center of gravity. 
Due to the inclination of the horse’s spinal column, the part of the rider which 
is vertically above his knees (the most forward element of his base of support) 
is, relative to the saddle, greatly advanced. 

8. When, above the jump, the horse’s spinal column becomes more nearly 
horizontal, the rider’s center of gravity must be, relative to the saddle, more 
to the rear. (If the photograph is revolved until the spinal column is 
horizontal, it is evident the rider’s center of gravity would be in advance of 
his knees, thus causing him to fall). This will be accomplished by a relative 
movement of the rider’s body to the rear and an opening of the angle formed 
by his body and the horse’s spinal column. . 

9. Note the position of the rider’s loins, head and eyes. 

10. The stirrup leathers are probably a little too short, thereby robbing 
the rider of the full use of the lower thighs as a part of his base of support. 
Longer stirrup leathers would also permit a slightly more forward position 
of the feet without raising the knees. 

11. The rider is given a uniform support to the horse’s mouth. That he is 
not limiting or interfering with the movements of the horse’s head and neck 
is clearly shown by the position of the horse’s nose, his closed mouth, and his 


general relaxation and ease. 
12. The rider is beautifully “with his horse.” 

















Some Reminiscences 
Including an Account of General Sully’s Expediton Against 
the Southern Plains Indians, 1868 
By 
Brigadier General E. S. GODFREY 
S WAS THE CUSTOM from time immemorial, when Winter approached, 
A the troops in the field were ordered to posts for the cold season. After 
our return from the escort of the Indian Peace Commission at 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas, October 9th to November 20th, 1867, six troops and 
Headquarters of the Seventh Cavalry were ordered to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas; two troops to Fort Harker, Kansas; one to Fort Dodge, Kansas; one 
to Fort Wallace, Kansas; one to Fort Lyon; and one to Fort Reynolds—the 
last two being in what was then Colorado Territory. 

At that time there was great unrest among the enlisted men. As long as 
the troops were in active field work, the men appeared contented and there 
were few desertions, but while we were in winter quarters, and after each 
bi-monthly pay day, the desertions were appalling, hundreds leaving at a 
time. At one post in Colorado the First Sergeant, after tattoo roll call, went 
into the barrack room and designated thirty men to saddle their horses for 
detached service, armed and equipped, and had the cooks issue each man 
rations for a period of days. The Sergeant mounted the detachment, marched 
it quietly out of the post, and when some distance away, moved rapidly until 
about thirty miles from the post. Then he halted the detachment and 
informed the men that they were all deserters and it was then every man for 
himself, said “good-bye” and started south for the mining regions. Two or 
three at once turned back, returned to the Fort and gave themselves up, and 
told the story of their deception. 

Many of these deserters had served in the Civil War, and many of those 
who were captured said that they had enlisted for adventure or to get 
transportation to the West, intending later to go to the vicinity of the mining 
camps. The inaction and routine cf garrison duty and, too, the strict 
discipline hastened their determination to get to the mines. 

Every few weeks detachments of recruits would arrive from the Carlisle, 
Pa. Depot. This, of course, greatly handicapped instruction. I heard an 
Inspector (who was with Sheridan in the Civil War), after he had inspected 
the records, state that the recruit assignments to the Regiment during the 
first two years after its organization, would total the strength of a cavalry 
division during the Civil War. 

As was the custom of the service and of the Indians, when the grass began 
to grow, active operations stirred the garrisons of the Army, and the nomads 
who had wintered along the streams where cottonwood was abundant to 


feed, and plenty of underbrush to shelter, the ponies. 
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Satanta 


Princival war chief of the Kiowas who ravaged the settlements of the southwestern 
plains during the Sixties. 
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On the 4th of April, 1868, five troops of the Seventh Cavalry under the 
command of Major Joel H. Elliott left Fort Leavenworth and marched to the 
Kansas frontier, encamping near Ellis Station on the then Kansas Pacific 
Railroad. 

Ellis Station, at the crossing of Big Creek by the railroad, consisted of 
one house for the section hands, and a water tank. The terminus of the 
railroad track was then near the mushroom canvas town or “city” of Coyote. 
The western limit of civilization on the Kansas frontier at that time ran 
approximately from Scandia through Solomon Fork, Sylvan Grove, Elisworth, 
and Wichita. Soon after our arrival at Ellis, one troop (or company) was 
ordered to Wichita to protect the settlements, and one troop from Fort 
Wallace, Kansas, arrived at our camp. About the middle of July, the command 
was ordered to march at once to Fort Larned. 

Due to the fact that the Indians had signed a peace treaty only a few 
months before at Medicine Lodge, we had anticipated a peaceful summer 
cantonment, and officers and men had gone to considerable trouble to make 
themselves comfortable by constructing bunks, “bush verandas” in front of 
their tents, and bush canopies over their kitchens and dining tables—the 
latter made with puncheons or split logs. Hence this summons for active 
field work came as quite a surprise. We had no information that indicated 
such an emergency. Anticipating only a temporary absence, we left most of 
our canvas standing, and took only such supplies as were necessary for the 
trip; a detail from each organization, and the laundresses were left in charge 
of the cantonment. The next morning we were on our way to Fort Larned. 

On arrival there, about the middle of July, we learned that all the 
Southern Plains tribes—Apaches, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Commanches and 
Kiowas—had been summoned to Fort Larned to receive their annuities, as 
provided in the Medicine Lodge Peace Treaty. All had responded except 
some bands of Cheyennes; these bands had gone to Colorado, they claimed, to 
fight the Utes, or rather to get some Ute ponies. Colonel Wyncoop, the Indian 
Agent, refused to issue the annuities until these bands returned to the Agency. 
The Indians became restive by this delay, and demanded the issuance of their 
annuities in order that they might follow the buffalo. The chiefs claimed they 
could not control their young men. The garrison of Fort Larned consisted 
of three companies of the Third Infantry and one troop of the Tenth Cavalry. 
The aggregate of the tribes was estimated at 12,000 to 15,000. Hence the call 
for more troops to overawe the Indians and to avert any trouble. 





Our arrival seemed to have a quieting effect. On the 1st of August I was 
ordered to take the wagon train and bring the property and laundresses from 
our former camp. These I found had been moved to Fort Hays for safety. 

One afternoon we heard loud moanings and cries of distress. The belated 
war party of the Cheyennes had returned, reporting the loss of several of the 
party. The next night there was a scalp dance, so they had some consolation 
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for their losses. The annuities were issued by the Indian Agent and then 
there was feasting and dances throughout the Indian camps. 

Among the annuities issued were muzzle-loading rifles, revolvers, lead, 
caps, bullet moulds, and powder. At the battle of the Washita we found 
quantities of these issues. 

Soon after the annuities were issued, many of the camps were broken up 
and moved away south of the Arkansas river. Several days later there was a 
sudden and hasty move of all the camps to the south bank, or south of the 
Arkansas. It was generally understood that troops were not to operate south 
of the Arkansas River, except in pursuit of hostiles; the peaceably disposed 
were not to be molested. It is my recollection that this promise was made by 
the Indian Peace Commission at Medicine Lodge. This move was made two 
or three days before we learned of the raids on the Saline, Solomon and 
Republican Rivers’ settlements. Apparently the Indians had timed their 
move to the south of the Arkansas with that of the raids. It was thought that 
they knew the young men had gone out on these raids. Our first information 
came with the official announcement, and that the two troops of the Seventh 
Cavalry stationed at Fort Harker (now Kanapolis) Kansas, and also the 
troops of the Tenth Cavalry at Fort Hays, had been ordered to the scenes of 
trouble. With this announcement came orders for Major Elliott to move his 
command toward Fort Zara and then scout the country between Walnut 
Creek and the Arkansas River. 

On the 28th of August, I was sent to Fort Larned to get the mail, and 
Lieutenant J. M. Bell, regimental quartermaster, went with me as he wanted 
to close up some business transactions at the post. (1) 

This mail brought orders from General Alfred Sully, commanding “The 
District of the Upper Arkansas” for Major Elliott to move his command to 
Fort Dodge, Kansas, up Walnut Creek by way of “Saw-log Crossing.” 

On our way back to camp the sun was suddenly obscured, and Lieutenant 
Bell and I got out of the ambulance to see if a storm was brewing. To our 
great astonishment, we discovered that the obscuration was made by millions 
of grasshoppers. The glint of the sunlight on their flickering wings gave the 
appearance of a snowstorm high up in the air. Our march to Fort Dodge 
was in the midst of this pest. The trees and bushes were denuded of their 
leaves, in fact every living green thing was subject to their attack; they 
invaded our tents; they ate the nap off our blankets. Fortunately for our 
animals, the hot, dry summer had “cured” the “buffalo grass” on which we 
depended for grazing. 

On arrival at Fort Dodge, we received orders from General Sully, the 





(1) In this mail I received my commission promoting me to First Lieutenant, 
Seventh Cavalry, to date from February 1. Because of the political quarrel between 
Congress and the President, the Senate had refused during this long period to go into 
executive session and all appointments were held up. I purchased from Lappan & Co., 
Post Sutler, a case of wine to “wet my commission” as was the “custom of the service” 
at that time. 
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District Commander, then at that post, to equip and supply ourselves for the 
expedition against the Indians. Our command was joined by Troop B, 
Captain William Thompson, stationed at the post; Troop C, Captain L. P. 
Gillette, from Fort Lyon, Colo.; Troop F, Capt. G. W. Yates, from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas; and Troop K, Captain R. M. West, from Wichita, 
Kansas—making nine troops of the Seventh Cavalry under Major Elliott. 
Three companies of the Third Infantry under the command of Captain J. H. 
Page; also the medical staff, Captain Henry Lippincott, Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. A., Dr. Renick, Contract Surgeon, and I think, one other contract 
surgeon—completed the expeditionary force. We had an ample wagon train 
loaded with supplies. 

I recall three guides, civilians, John Smith, Ben Clark and Chapman. 

About 4:00 pv. m. of September 7th, the command pulled out. The Seventh 
Cavalry was organized with four squadrons, two troops each. Troop K, to 
which troop my promotion assigned me, was detailed as Headquarters guard 
and escort. Two troops had the advance, two on each flank and two as rear 
guard. The infantry loaded in wagons was at the head of the wagon train. 
We marched up the Arkansas several miles to the “Cimarron Crossing” on 
the “Dry Route” of the old Santa Fe trail. General Sully and escort halted 
on the south bank and waited until the wagons and rear guard had crossed, 
when he said, “Now we have crossed the Rubicon.” Orders were given te 
observe the greatest silence possible, and that no bugle signals should be 
sounded. Smoking was prohibited. The wagon train was formed two abreast 
and the cavalry was to regulate its march on the wagon train. _The General 
in his ambulance, followed by his escort, rode at the head of the train. After 
two hours’ march the General sent word to the advance squadron to halt for 
a rest. Captain Thompson, in command of the advance, rather prided him- 
self on his lung-power; he had been a territorial delegate to Congress from 
Iowa and was the Colonel of the Second Iowa Cavalry in the Civil War. When 
he received the message, he gave the command in stentorian tones, “Battalion, 
Halt!” Then a mule brayed. The General was very angry; he said he was 
satisfied the Indians had been watching our preparations from hidden look- 
outs and he had moved after dark and in silence to outwit them, but 
Balaam’s Ass had thwarted his scheme! Thereafter, silence was observed as 
far as practicable, and commands were given in low tones. We marched 
southward till sometime after midnight when orders were given to rest on 
arms till daylight, the cavalry to hold their horses. Of course the animals 
tugged at the reins to get grass, and the cavalrymen got little rest. 


With the dawn the march was resumed and continued till we came to 
some water holes near the head of Crooked Creek, where we halted to cook 
breakfast. There were some dead bushes, left from a prairie fire of some past 
year, and the plainsman’s never failing fuel of those days, “buffalo chips,” 
with which to prepare our coffee and bacon. 
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Our marches were in a southwesterly direction to the Cimarron River. 
A short time before we reached the Cimarron, some buffaloes were seen on the 
bluffs south of the river. Contrary to the expectations of General Sully, we 
had not as yet seen any Indians or signs of them, and General Sully gave 
permission to a couple of officers to give chase to the buffalo. As they 
approached the herd they say a mounted Indian hunter riding full speed 
toward the same herd. As soon as the Indian discovered the character of 
his contestants, he reversed his direction and, followed by a few long distance 
shots, disappeared down a ravine. The officers returned to the command and 
reported their adventure. 

We camped that night in the valley at the foot of the bluffs of the second 
bench. Some time after dark the command was startled by the “swish, 
swish” of arrows through lighted tents and at camp fires. Shouts of “put out 
the lights,” “douse the glim,” “put out the fires” then a few shots from 
firearms. Troops were hastily formed and rushed up the bluffs, but the 
enemy had fled. 

At the time the arrows were shot into camp, several Indians tried to get 
at our horses, but the vigilance of the guards and the quick formation of 
troops at their rendezvous, thwarted their attempt and the scare was soon 
over. This was the first and only night attack. Fortunately there were no 
casualties. Thereafter our camps were selected more carefully. 

Orders were issued forbidding anyone going outside the limits of the 
camp guards, or going beyond the limits of the advance or rear guards or 
flankers on the march, without authority of Headquarters. 

Contrary to our expectations, no Indians were seen the next day. We 
struck a single travois trail that led down the valley, but it was old and no 
particular significance was attached to it except that it eventually would 
lead to the main tribes. We camped on the south side of the river on a 
bench above the bottom. 

The next morning we broke camp in our usual leisurely manner. A 
short distance below our camp was a deep, dry arroyo that led back into the 
hills beyond our camp. After the train had crossed this arroyo and gone 
some distance, Captain Louis McLane Hamilton (a grandson of Alexander 
Hamilton) in command of the squadron of the rear guard, mounted his 
squadron and started to join the trains. At the lower camp limit, near this 
arroyo, were two men (Captain Yates’ mess cook and his “striker”) who were 
cautioned by Hamilton not to delay, and to join their troop as soon as they 
could mount. As their horses were saddled and ready, he passed on and paid 
no further attention to them. After he had gone several hundred yards 
beyond the arroyo, he heard the “war whoop” of the Indians and the screams 
of men, and then saw several Indians making away with the men and their 
mounts. The Indians had stealthily moved down the arroyo until opposite 
the old camp and then swooped on the unsuspecting, terrified men; two 
Indians to each man had thrown them across one of their horses in front of 
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the rider, and the others had seized the horses. Captain Hamilton at once 
gave pursuit, and Lieutenant A. E. Smith, acting adjutant of the Cavalry, 
ordered one of the flank guard troops to follow in support. The facts were 
at once reported to General Sully who was at the head of the train in his 
ambulance. He was furious and at once sent a staff officer to stop the pursuit 
and order the immediate return of the troops. 

Hamilton’s pursuit had so gained on the pursued that one of the captives 
had been shot and abandoned as killed, and he was gaining on the other party 
when he reluctantly halted and returned. An ambulance was sent for the 
rescued, wounded men. The wound proved to be not serious. 

Hamilton and Smith were placed under arrest for disobedience of orders, 
in assuming to make pursuit without proper authority, but that evening upon 
arrival in camp, they were released from arrest and restored to duty. 
Hamilton was never reconciled to the abandonment of the pursuit. 

This episode had a demoralizing effect on the command. We of the 
Cavalry had been imbued with the principle to take any risk to attempt the 
rescue of a comrade in peril. 

For five days the command was under attacks, some quite determined, 
the hostiles fighting to allow time for the flight of their families. Our marches 
down the Cimarron and Beaver followed the trail of the villages, which grew 
fresher and larger as the camps of the various bands scattered along the 
streams, joined the flight. As we advanced, the abandonmert of property at 
camp sites and on the trail, indicated something of a panic on the part of the 
Indians in their haste to escape. There was no indication of haste in the 
pursuit. 

It was during one of our engagements that the horse ridden by Captain 
Keogh was shot in the rump. Keogh christened him Comanche and adopted 
him as his field mount. (2) 

This horse was ridden by Captain Keogh at the battle of the Little Big 
Horn with Custer’s command; he was found after the battle on the site of 
the Indian village, severely wounded. Later he was retired and the subject 
of much sentimental poetry, etc. 

When we arrived about three miles above the fork of the Beaver and 
Wolf Creeks, where later Camp Supply was located, the hostiles had selected 
a good defensive position and put up a stiff fight, detaining the command for 
nearly two hours. Finally, General Sully formed a strong dismounted 
skirmish line, advanced, and when about two hundred yards of their position, 





(2) Recently I came upon a copy of the official record of this horse: “Name 
Comanche; height 15% hands; weight 940 lbs.; girth 73 inches; length 86 inches; date of 
purchase, August, 1867: age at purchase 6 years; color ‘Buckskin’; date of death November 


7, 1891, at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Seven rifle (bullet) wounds, June 25, 1876. Three severe (neck, lungs and groin), 


four slight.” 
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ordered the charge. The hostiles mounted and fled into the sand hills. No 
attempt was made to use the Cavalry for mounted charge and pursuit. 

On arrival at the forks of the rivers, the command, except the advance 
guard, was halted. The advance guard followed the hostiles for over a mile, 
when it was recalled, and the command went into camp. 

That evening the one man killed in the engagement that day, was buried 
on the picket line to hide the grave from the Indians. Two months later, 
when we returned, we found that the wolves had burrowed to the corpse, 
as shown by the scattered remains. Then we understood why the Indians 
placed the remains of their dead on scaffolds or trees. 

That evening as several of us were sitting around the Headquarters camp 
fire, General Sully emerged from his tent and announced that the command 
would begin its return march to Fort Dodge to ask for re-enforcements and to 
refit for another expedition. Later in the evening when he and I were alone, 
I asked him why he gave up the pursuit. He replied: “Oh, those sand hills are 
interminable.” The expedition was a failure. 

The next day we began our return. We crossed the Beaver Fork and not 
an Indian in sight. Not until we were leaving the valley for the higher 
ground did they make their appearance. At first a few scouts—most of these 
soon left—and later returned largely re-enforced. A few shots were exchanged. 
Then, at a distance from the flanks of the train, they rode in groups for 
several miles as if giving safe conduct. Finally, about noon, the groups 
approached near, “thumbed their noses,” spanked their buttocks, and made 
other contemptuous manifestations, then rode rapidly away. 

The following morning a soldier of Troop J, Captain Keogh’s, was 
returning to his picket post from camp, missed his post in the darkness, and 
wandered some distance beyond his post. The corporal in charge of the post 
saw him in the dawn, mistook him for a lurking Indian, shot and mortally 
wounded him. He died that afternoon. At our next camp, Captain Keogh 
invited the officers to attend the funeral on the picket line after retreat. At 
the appointed time Captain Keogh read the burial service, and at the con- 
clusion of the funeral thanked the officers for their attendance, then added, he 
“hoped soon to return the compliment.” 

Lieutenant Gibson’s quick wit and humor sensed the “bull” and exploded, 
echoed by the group. Keogh blushed, stammered a lame explanation, and 
then emphasized a “good-bye”! 





We arrived at Fort Dodge about September 18th. 


General Sully reported his return, asked for re-enforcements and recruits 
and horses to fill the Seventh Cavalry to the maximum. He had canvassed 
the qualifications of the various field officers to command the Cavalry, and 
concluded by requesting the restoration to duty of Lieutenant Colonel George 
A. Custer, then absent, serving a sentence of “Suspension from Command.” 
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The C hinese Cavalry 


Captain S. V. CONSTANT, Cavalry 
and 
Captain J. W. CARROLL, Cavalry 
HE CHINESE have used cavalry since time immemorial. In ancient times 
Genghis Khan, Kublai Khan and other notable military leaders of 
the day used cavalry almost exclusively. Some very interesting in- 
formation about the cavalry of Genghis Khan are found in The Emperor of all 


Men by Harold Lamb, and are quoted below. 

The horde was made up entirely of horsemen, every man having at least 
one led horse. The heavy, shock divisions—usually Mongols—had the horses 
encased in lacquered leather armor. The warriors wore armor, iron plates 
sewed together or boiled ox-hide only in front. The helmets were light and 
serviceable and had a leather drop to protect the neck behind. The shock 
troops relied upon the light lance, which could be carried on the shoulder, 
and the heavy curved Mongol sword. But every man was supplied with two 
bows and quivers. All weapons were for attack, not defense. Only the guard- 
corps were equipped with shields. Many regiments had hooks on their lances 
and lariats to pull riders from the saddle. Kits were small and useful—leather 
sacks holding nose-bags for the ponies; a pot for the man; a length of rope 
for hauling the siege-engine of the Chinese artificers; wax; files for sharpening 
arrow-heads. It was an army of cavalry and could go anywhere. 

Genghis Khan set out from the pastures in the autumn because the horses 
were strongest then and fodder was ripe to cut. The horde moved slowly south 
at first, driving herds of cattle with it. Before it went parties of merchants to 
serve as spies, then the scattered scout patrols, and then the divisions and the 
herds, spread over fifty miles so the horses could graze. The vast concourse 
had to cross the first rivers by swimming. The horses roped together by the 
saddJe-horns—twenty or more in a line—breasted the current, the warriors 
holding to their tails. The kits were laced up air-tight and floated. 

Midwinter found the horde passing through the first ranges. Here it 

easily crossed the rivers, which were frozen, and, with its covered wagons 
rolling in its wake, cut its way through the forests of Ala-tau, hewing out 
massive beams that were to serve as the framework of bridges to span narrow 
gorges. 
In the bleak cold of the higher ranges the cattle died off and were eaten. 
The warriors hunted for what game was to be had, and the hardy ponies got 
along as best they could on a little barley and the dead grass they dug up 
with their hoofs from under the snow. The divisions moved farther apart 
in the search for game and grass. The wagon-train was abandoned. Forging 
ahead in the utter cold of high Asia, a quarter-million men endured hardships 
that would have put a modern division into hospital. Wrapped up in their 
sheepskins and leather, the Mongols did not suffer; in their shaggy coats the 
ponies did not lag. On they went through snow and ice. 

Lean, stripped of everything except weapons, the horde came down the 
southern slopes when the grass first showed green. Before now Genghis Khan 
had ordered his entire left wing to turn to the east, and it vanished from sight. 


Liaison officers began to gallop back and forth between the divisions. They 
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had come a thousand miles and were approaching the first frontier of Islam, 
the wide river Syr, now swollen by spring freshets. 

From route marching the Mongols shifted into action without effort. The 
men of the tumans put their rations—strips of dried meat—under their 
saddles and galloped a hundred miles in a day, changing to fresh horses when 
their mounts tired. They burned towns and circled off, appearing wherever 
Mahommed least expected them. He could not know that only a few tumans 
were in front of him. For a fortnight he waited for the Mongol to cross the 
swollen and muddy Syr under his nose. He waited in vain. Genghis Khan 
had disappeared, taking the center of the horde with him. 

The successive invasions of China from the north and northwest by the 
Tartars and Mongols, and the Manchus, all were accomplished by the use of 
cavalry. Because of the superior mobility of the invaders, the Chinese were 














Bodyguard Cavalry 


This belongs to Chang Hsueh-liang, the son of the Manchurian War Lord and known 
as the “Young General.” This unit is as tough an outfit as there is in China, and has done 
some good fighting. 


compelled to use cavalry in order to cope with them. When these people 
became established in power, and later when they were assimilated by the 
Chinese, they continued the use of cavalry in warfare. 

Whatever may have been the powers of Chinese cavalry in the past, at 
the present time this arm has deteriorated to such an extent that it is almost 
a negligible quantity, except in the northern and northwestern parts of China. 


Organization and Strength 

In Manchuria, Kansu and the northern provinces, the largest cavalry unit 

is the division. Of these northern divisions, probably the best are those of 
Ma Fu-hsiang, Governor of Kansu, composed of Mohammedans, and those of 
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General Wu Chun-sheng, Governor of Heilungchiang Province, Manchuria. 
The organization of all cavalry units is very elastic. The troop is supposed to 
be composed of 100 men, the squadron of three troops, and the regiment of 
three squadrons. The brigade usually is composed of two or three regiments, 
and the division is composed of two or three brigades. The strength of a 
division generally is about 10,000 men. These figures always will vary, 
depending upon the number of men and horses that any division commander 
is able to recruit. In some organizations a recruit must furnish his own horse 
and is given a forage allowance in addition to his own pay. In other 
organizations men and horses are procured from any source available. It 
should be borne in mind always, that in a Chinese organization there is very 
little control, and each organization commander is largely on his own with 
regard to details of organization. It also is impossible ever to consider that 
the strength on paper coincides with the actual strength of the organization. 
Some units will appear on paper to be much stronger than they actually are, 
in order to enable the unit commander to draw more funds from higher 
authority and pocket the surplus himself. In other cases, where money and 
feed are easy to procure, the unit may be one and one-half times the normal 
strength in order to give the unit commander a more valuable article on which 
to trade his services. 

Chinese cavalry organization is based on that of the Japanese but never 
actually follows it; therefore, by taking the tables of organization for 
Japanese cavalry, an approximate idea of what Chinese cavalry is supposed 
to be, can be ascertained. 


Arms 


There are no standard arms in the Chinese cavalry; however, all cavalry 
carry rifles or carbines with the exception of a few recently recruited units of 
Kansu cavalry, which are equipped with lances only. The rifles used are either 
Italian rifles about fifteen years old, similar to those carried by the Chinese 
infantry, or are Japanese rifles or carbines of the Japanese 38th year model. 
Rifles and carbines are carried slung across the back of the trooper. 

In addition to rifles, some cavalry is equipped with pistols and beheading 
knives. The Kansu cavalry is equipped throughout with lances. 

Ammunition is carried in belts and bandoleers. The cartridge belt is of 
cloth and is tied around the waist by strings. It holds 100 rounds. The 
bandoleers are similar to the cartridge belts and are slung across the shoulder, 
crossing in front and in back if there are two of them. Sometimes both belts 
and bandoleers are worn, depending on the amount of ammunition available 
for each trooper. 

Use of Weapons 

In former days the cavalry soldier was very expert in the use of the 
knife and spear mounted. Also for many years the firing of the rifle mounted 
was much stressed. At the present time very little attention is paid to the 
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use of arms mounted. Mounted pistol and rifle practice has never been heard 
of nor observed. In fact, target practice of any kind with any arm is rare in 
China. This is doubtless due to the value of ammunition which, when once 
used is hard to replace. 

The majority of soldiers have very little conception of the use of the 
weapons with which they are armed. The use of the sights is a mystery to 
them. Slings are never used in firing. Metal parts, when not badly rusted, 
are brightly polished. It is generally customary to plug the rifle barrel with 
a piece of rag to keep out the dust. 

Mounted practice is held with spears and beheading knives, with which 
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Chinese Saddle 


This is used by all units that have not foreign style equipment. The tree is made of 
wood. Note the cotton stuffed pad on which the rider sits. This saddle is equally hard 
on horse and rider. 


the men are very expert dismounted. These are traditional weapons of the 
Chinese and they know how to use them. When mounted, however, their 
expertness is in direct proportion to their ability to manage their horses; 
hence, with the exception of those units noted (i. e., some of the Heilungchiang 
and Kansu cavalry) the mounted use of weapons is very inferior. 


Personal Equipment 
The uniform is of grey cotton material and in the winter is padded. Wrap 
cloth puttees are worn and all men wear the typical Chinese low cloth shoe. 
At the present time some of the officers are wearing leather riding boots. A 
sort of padded quilt and blanket, a tin cloth-covered canteen, and a common 
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enameled cup is practically all the personal equipment carried by the trooper, 
no intrenching tools or extra shoes being issued to them as is done in the 
infantry. The pack is rolled in a short cylindrical roll and is strapped on 
the cantle of the saddle. Some of Wu Pei-fu’s cavalry have steel helmets. 


Horses and Horse Equipment 


The Chinese cavalry mount is the stocky pony common to North China. 
The horse equipment consists of a rope halter worn at all times, a leather 
bridle and a single snaffle bit, and a leather saddle made after the German 
type. Neither bridles, bits nor saddles are necessarily uniform. The saddles, 
while in general following the German pattern, are made lighter in order to 
fit the smaller Chinese horses. The pommel pockets, when present, are of 




















Cavalry Trooper Equipped with Foreign Style Equipment 


A cotton padded coat is carried strapped to the pommel pockets which are generally 
empty or filled with Chinese bread. A blanket or padded quilt is strapped to the cantle. 
A folding water bucket and feed bags are hung on the cantle over the canvas cantle 


pockets. 


leather and usually contain nothing. Cantle bags either are made of leather 
or of white canvas, and are likewise generally empty. The horse equipment 
as a whole is poorly cared for, and due to this fact and in addition, the 
uniform dryness of the climate, would undoubtedly crack and break if sub- 


jected to much usage in campaign. 
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Marching 

Under ordinary conditions, at the present time, cavalry covers only 
slightly more ground in a day than infantry. Marching is accomplished by 
riding horses at a walk and by dismounting and leading. Trotting is used 
only for short periods due to the confusion involved by the different gaits of 
the horses, many of the animals being pacers, a gait which is considered very 
desirable by the Chinese. The average rate of march is 10 li, or a little over 
three miles per hour. However, they are capable of putting forth greater 
effort ; for example, in the Chihli-Fengtien war of 1924 the average daily march 
of the so-called “National Army” cavalry was from 100 to 120 li, or from 30 
to 40 miles per day. 





Horsemanship and Management 
The Chinese know very little of horsemanship, as we think of it. They 
ride with their backs stiff, they jerk the horse’s mouth to make him start and 











Mongol Cavalry 


Note bags hanging on cantle. 


make him stop, and apparently have no conception of the use of the legs or 
the weight as an aid. They treat all animals cruelly and horses are no 
exception to the rule. On marches they cinch up their mounts until it is 
small wonder that the cinch does not cut through the animal. As long as the 
saddle does not fall off the horse’s back, no attempt is made to adjust the 
equipment. As a result, saddles are constantly turning due to lack of proper 
adjustment. In camp, horses are left saddled on the picket line for protracted 
periods, the result being that sore backs are the rule rather than the exception. 

Very little grooming is done and the hair is allowed to grow long and 
shaggy. Horses are fed anything from dry and unappetizing kaoliang stalks, 
to soggy bread of the worst grade. Millet, beans, and in fact anything that 
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the country provides is also fed. However, they do use good judgment as to 
times of feeding and watering. They always water before feeding, and on the 
march they water along the road wherever the opportunity presents itself. 
Also, they usually lead their horses for a time before mounting. 

Fodder for animals in the north (virtually non-existent south of the 
Yangtze river) consists of grain as a staple, millet straw as roughage, 
and bran as a fattener. The grain staple fed horses and mules varies 
according to climate and local usage. In north and central-north China, dried 
black beans are commonly fed. In the western provinces, dried peas take their 
place. In the mountains, black huskless barley of a native variety is the 
staple. Maize and wheat are fed in emergency but are considered unwhole- 
some. In many mountainous areas in China, oats grow wild and have been 
cultivated to no great advantage, so that the value of oats has still to be 
recognized by the army. 

Mobility 

In isolated cases such as the battle of Hsinminfu in December, 1925, 
and the movement of General Wu Chun-hseng on Dolonor in July, 1926, great 
mobility was apparent, accompanied by fearful casualties among the animals 
on account of lack of care in handling. 


Transportation 

There is no type of transportation for cavalry. Most cavalry lives on the 
country and exists by foraging and requisitioning food for both men and 
animals from the inhabitants. If necessity arises for the use of animal drawn 
transportation the ordinary Chinese two wheeled cart is used. These carts 
with their drivers usually are pressed into service from among the civil 
population for the necessary length of time and then dismissed. Occasionally 
carts are purchased but this seldom is done, as the other method is easier and 
cheaper. 

Efficiency and Effectiveness . 

With the exception of some units of Heilungchiang cavalry, small 
numbers of the National Army cavalry and some of the Kansu cavalry, Chinese 
cavalry is far from efficient and effective. On the whole it can be characterized 
as average Chinese infantry hampered by a horse. In isolated cases they 
have been capable of putting forth superior efforts both in marching and in 
battle maneuvering. For example, at the most critical stage of the battle of 
Hsinminfu, December 1921, General Kuo Sung-ling’s rear was attacked by 
two Manchurian cavalry divisions and he was completely routed. The cavalry 
movement was planned with consummate skill and executed at precisely the 
right moment. It may be added that this attack was made after a long and 
fatiguing march in the dead of the cold Manchurian winter. 

















The Machine Rifle 


Major JOHN T. McLANE, Cavalry 

S A PART OF CAVALRY ARMAMENT, the machine rifle is a source of many 
A divergent views. Some officers believe that it should be discarded 

entirely and be replaced by light machine guns organized into a 
troop in the squadron; others have faith in its usefulness but favor its removal 
from the machine rifle platoon and the formation of a squadron machine rifle 
troop. The purpose of this article is to discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each of the plans and to reach a conclusion as the result of 
this analysis. 

It may be safely stated as an axiom that cavalry attacks to be successful 
must be supported by an intense and effective fire power. We must have an 
armament which may be used to diminish enemy fire and thus secure power 
of movement. This means automatic weapons capable of high rates of fire. 
Equally important is the necessity for rapid fire weapons in the defense, if 
cavalry is to hold ground until it can be taken over by less mobile troops. 
With the obvious necessity for fire power, cavalry is confronted with the 
principle that maximum fire power and maximum mobility are incompatible. 
If we load ourselves down with heavy armament our power of rapidity and 
ease of movement will be decreased—this is obvious. The problem therefore 
resolves itself into one which requires adequate fire power for probable 
cavalry missions, attained by weapons which will not decrease mobility. in 
discussing mobility it is apparent that the larger the unit the less its mobility, 
relatively speaking. Therefore, a heavy weapon with great fire power may 
be suitable for the division, but entirely inappropriate for the troop. 
Armament also has a direct relation to the probable missions of a unit in 
time of war. Since the machine rifle is a troop weapon, its characteristics as 
applied to that unit, as well as the probable combat missions of the troop, 
should be inquired into. 

The characteristics of the machine rifle lend themselves to use of this 
weapon by small cavalry units. It is portable and hinders mobility to only 
a limited degree. In firing the weapon, either semi-automatic or automatic 
action may be employed, thereby conserving ammunition when a large volume 
of fire is not required, or delivering 250 shots to the minute when demanded 
by critical periods of combat. Being a weapon not requiring a fixed mount, 
no elaborate and heavy tripod is necessary. The vulnerability of the machine 
rifle is no greater than that of the service rifle; a most important character- 
istic. Dispersion is relatively great when the weapon is fired automatically ; 
however, when thus used, the target would generally be so favorable that 
extreme accuracy would not be essential. With a bipod rest and using semi- 


automatic fire, the dispersion is about that of the service rifle, and with three 
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times the fire volume. The weapon weighs about twenty-two pounds. It 
can not deliver the volume of fire of a machine gun; on the other hand, since 
its weight is considerably less, it can be put in and out of action more quickly 
than our present machine gun. Great power of accurate sustained fire 
invariably entails weight, due to the necessity for heavy parts, a tripod and 
either a water jacket or a large cooling surface. For a small unit such as the 
troop—one that should be highly mobile—every favorable characteristic of 
the machine rifle seems peculiarly adapted. 

The advantages of having the machine rifle platoon as an organic part 
of the troop are many. First of all is the question of training. With the 
machine rifle as a part of troop armament, the troop commander is responsible 
for the training of the machine rifle platoon—he can know the limitations and 
characteristics of every man and horse in the organization that is to furnish 
the bulk of the fire power for his attacks or give rigidity to the framework 
of the defense. In charge of this training he has a lieutenant who is 
responsible to him alone. It follows therefore, that the troop from a training 
viewpoint should be an efficient fighting machine, with all the components for 
performing efficiently any of the types of cavalry combat. In dismounted 
combat each machine rifle squad normally joins the rifle platoon to which it 
has been previously assigned for dismounted action—a valuable consideration, 
as the rifle platoon leaders know the fire unit that is to deliver the bulk of 
their fire power. In mounted attacks by the troop, the troop commander can 
quickly dismount his machine rifle platoon to furnish the fire support that is 
so essential to success. Daily training as a unit will count here, as there 
will not be time for a deliberately prepared action. 

But would not we get just as good training and as close co-operation 
between the fire element and the mounted attack by organizing a fourth 
troop in the squadron and putting the machine rifles in it? This would give 
the squadron commander a squadron weapon to support his attacks—he has 
none at present. Assume such an organization. Each time that a troop went 
on a detached mission, a machine rifle platoon would have to be attached, as 
there is not enough fire power in a troop armed with rifles alone. And the 
troop will be sent frequently on detached missions; for example, in 
reconnaissance and counter-reconnaissance. In such situations it would seem 
logical that the supporting fire unit should be an integral part of the troop 
and not assigned for the occasion. Even in an advance guard for a squadron, 
a machine rifle squad would have to be taken from the machine rifle troop for 
duty with the rifle platoon in the advance guard. A strange squad reports to 
a lieutenant who probably knows very little, if anything, of the employment 
of the weapons assigned to him. On the defensive the situation would be even 
worse. Rifle platoon leaders engaged in organizing combat groups would 
have machine rifle squads thrust upon them, and have the task of fitting a 
strange weapon into their plan of defense. Of course the employment of all 
machine rifles in a center of resistance might be co-ordinated by the captain 
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of the assumed machine rifle troop, but that takes time to accomplish. How 
much better for the rifle platoon leader to quickly dispose his machine rifles— 
he can do it if he has been in daily contact with them at drill and in tactical 
exercises. There is no doubt that the squadron commander should have a 
supporting fire unit. Generally he will have—when the squadron is sent on a 
detached mission—in the machine gun platoon attached from the brigade 
machine gun squadron. Lacking machine guns, he has available sufficient fire 
power to meet the usual situation, in his advance guard re-inforced by the 
machine rifle platoon of the troop from which the advance guard is taken. 

It might be said that attaching a machine gun platoon to a rifle squadron 
is improvising a unit for a special mission. The necessity for daily training 
between machine guns and rifle troops is relatively net so great as between 
machine rifle platoons in the troop. Troop mounted actions are usually 
hastily prepared; there is little time for comprehensive orders and selection of 
positions. In troop dismounted attacks there must be the closest possible 
association between the assault platoons and the machine rifle squads. The 
latter must be up with the rifle units if progression by fire and movement is 
to result; machine rifles are incapable of overhead fire. Even in the final 
assault, machine rifles can help to retain fire superiority as they are capable 
of being used for marching fire. Offensive combat by a detached squadron 
will usually be a somewhat deliberateiy prepared affair involving a dismounted 
element, selection of machine gun positions, a mounted maneuvering force, a 
reserve, and in general, a more detached attitude on the part of the supporting 
fire unit as compared to a machine rifle platoon in troop attack. On the 
defense the comparison would be even more marked. It does not seem necessary 
therefore to create another unit in the squadron with its resulting overhead 
in order to give the squadron commander a weapon pre-eminently his own. 
The cavalry already has a tremendous overhead as compared to the number 
of men who can be placed on the firing line. 

In considering the total elimination of machine rifles from cavalry 
armament and the substitution of machine guns, various considerations must 
be taken into account. Being weak in fire power, cavalry units must resort 
to a show of strength in many combat situations. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
this would be difficult of accomplishment if our rapid fire weapons consisted of 
machine guns alone. Every time that an enemy came in contact with a unit 
having no machine rifles, he would know at once that he was opposed by 
cavalry. For it is almost certain that the infantry will not discard the 
automatic rifles from their squads, due to the importance of this weapon in 
both offense and defense. Our ability to execute delaying actions would be 
lost, as the enemy realizing cavalry’s relative weakness in fire power, would 
continue to advance, knowing we would not attempt to hold a position against 
determined attack. Thus an important role of cavalry would be put in the 
discard. Or, visualize a troop mounted attack against cavalry that has failed— 
this may happen in spite of the happy conclusion in most map problems. In 
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such a situation we must have a highly portable, rapid fire weapon to cover 
the withdrawal of the defeated element. With the machine rifle, going into 
and out of action is about as simple as the ordinary trooper’s dismounting 
to fight on foot, and mounting again. Ammunition supply would become an 
even greater problem for small cavalry units than it now is, should the 
machine gun become our sole automatic weapon. Another point in favor of 
the machine rifle is that it constitutes an important weapon against low-flying 
attack aviation. Machine guns must be set up before fire can be brought to 
bear on hostile aircraft; the machine rifle is ready to fire as soon as it is 
released from the pack saddle hangers. Seconds will count when enemy 
aviators machine gun a column of mounted troops. 

It would seem from the standpoint of training, probable combat use and 
favorable characteristics, that the present machine rifle, or some other semi- 
automatic weapon, is an essential part of troop armament. In all the many 
roles of cavalry this weapon can be used effectively, as it is practically as 
portable as the soldier’s rifle, greatly increases fire power, and does not 
appreciably decrease mobility. The principle of incorporating automatic 
weapons in the troop is sound, and should be developed even to the extent 
of replacing the present Springfield rifle with a semi-automatic weapon. With 
reduced peace strength troops in which the machine rifle platoon is practically 
non-existent, it is difficult to conduct training with machine rifles in tactical 
exercises, and it sometimes appears to be a useless incumbrance. But such 
is far from the case, as I have tried to show in the above discussion. 
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ens FROM ARTICLE by Major General Hunter Liggett in the June 18, 
1927, Saturday Evening Post. (General Liggett commanded the First 


Army in the Meuse-Argonne.) 


“The advance was continued generally this day and through the third and 
fourth (of November), when the Third and Fifth Corps drove the enemy across 
the Meuse. Had I had two divisions of American cavalry the morning of the 
second, von der Marwitz never would have got across the river, and how I 
prayed for that finely trained cavalry division at San Antonio which transport 
difficulties had kept in Texas, chafing at the bit. The French cavalry are 
horsemen only. American regular cavalry is highly mobile infantry as well; 
it can fight and pursue on horse, but it is as much at home on foot with the rifle 
as the infantry. * * * we could not follow fast enough to take full advantage 
of his straits. With American cavalry I believe I could have captured all the 
enemy on the front of the First Corps, and so deviled the others, fleeing to the 
eastward, that no considerable organization would have escaped across the 


Meuse.” 














On Horses 
By 
Lieut. Commander H. H. FROST, U. S. Navy 


“Four things greater than all things are,— 
Women and Horses and Power and War.” KIptLina. 


HEN BUCEPHALAS was offered to Philip of Macedon for thirteen 
\ \ / talents, a sum equal in purchasing value to millions of our dollars, 
no one could even mount him. When the horse was being led off, 
young Alexander was heard to say, “What an excellent horse they do lose, 
for want of address and boldness to manage him!” He then wagered the 
purchase price that he could master this wonderful horse and proceeded 
immediately to win the wager. “Philip and his friends looked on at first in 
silence and anxiety for the result,” writes Plutarch, “till seeing him turn at 
the end of his career, and come back rejoicing and triumphing for what he 
had performed, they all burst out into acclamation of applause; and his 
father, shedding tears, it is said, for joy, kissed him as he came down from 
his horse, and in his transport, said, ‘O my son, look thee out a kingdom equal 
to and worthy of thyself, for Macedonia is too little for thee! ” 

Macaulay in his immortal description of the legendary Battle of Lake 
Regillus, selects as his real hero a horse. When brave Herminius receives 
word of the impending defeat of Aulus the Dictator, in the centre of the 
battle array, 


“He clapped his hand on Auster’s mane, 
He gave the reins a shake; 

Away, away went Auster 

Like an arrow from the bow; 

Black Auster was the fleetest steed 
From Aufidus to Po.” 

When Herminius and Mamilius meet in single combat and kill each other, 
the latter’s “dark-gray charger” runs off wildly to bring to Tusculum the evil 
tidings of his rider’s death, 

“But like a graven image 
Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face.” 
What prettier picture could we wish for than that of “Vater Fritz,” 73 


years old, riding through the streets of Berlin on his great English hunter 
Conde to visit his sister Amelia. “Through this reverent silence,” writes 
General von der Marwitz, who as a 9-year old boy watched this scene, “there 
sounded only the trampling of the horses, and shouting of the Berlin street- 
boys, who went jumping before him, capering with joy, and flung up their hats 
in the air, or skipped along close by him, wiping the dust from his boots.” 
This, by the way, is the man, whose statue we recently removed from in front 


of the Army War College, in what seems a petty rather than an American 
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spirit. Only a year later Conde is brought saddled to the door for the last 
time; the king does not appear; never again will the old man ride Conde, but 
gives him as a legacy all that a horse can enjoy. 

Meissonier in his two great pictures, “1807” and “1814”, has preserved 
forever Napoleon’s great white Arab stallion Marengo. The first shows the 
Emperor at the head of his Guard at the Battle of Friedland holding an 
impromptu review of the 12th Cuirassiers, who, carried away with their 
enthusiasm, make the field resound with their “Vive L’Empereur,” as they 
pass at a gallop. The original of this painting, one of the greatest action 
pictures of horses and men ever made, fortunately hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York and will well repay every horsemen for an hour’s 
examination. The second painting, “1814,” is a magnificent interpretation of 
a great horse and a great man in a campaign which shows the master, even 
in defeat, at the height of his powers. The thought comes to me that perhaps 
some of his superb determination to win when every man knew that he could 
not, was imparted to him by his wonderful horse. 


By a peculiar twist of nature, sailors like to ride. I have seen a whole 
troop of them charging up the hill at Shan-hai-kwan on little donkeys to view 
the Great Wall as it meets the sea; incidentally I rode one myself. The Arabs 
were great sailors and horsemen at the same time and an intersting proof of 


this is seen in the love of the Moros in the Lanao region for fine horses, about 
whose necks they place collars, studded with sleigh bells as big as one’s fist. 
The vikings in need could be good cavalrymen, and they further developed this 
facility under William the Conqueror. A portrait of the Lord High Admiral 
of England who defeated the Spanish Armada shows him astride what would 
now be an artillery horse. Perry, having swept the British squadron from 
Lake Erie, volunteered to serve as an aide to General Harrison, and apparently 
did his part well at the Battle of the Thames, where the Kentucky riflemen 
charged mounted through the dense forest, for the general says that the 
“appearance of the brave commodore cheered and animated every breast.” 
Winston Churchill says that it was Admiral Beatty’s ability on the polo field 
which attracted his attention. 

Having just enjoyed the command of a fine destroyer, and having heard 
and felt its 28,000 horses roaring in glowing furnaces and humming and 
hissing through the turbine wheels, and being moreover a devotee to Marbot, 
it was perhaps natural that on coming ashore my attention should be directed 
to horses and cavalry. For a naval officer, who leads the most active life at 
sea, must prevent his less active life on shore from slowing up his eye and 
brain and destroying that alertness and facility for instant decision upon 
which his success primarily depends. 

What is there that so stimulates the brain and gives full play to the 
imagination as the jerky, hard-muscled walk of a high, eager-spirited horse. 
When in the saddle the thoughts of military men turn backwards to those 
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great epochs where the horse played so decisive a role in war. As one is 
carried on a hot July day around the glacis of the legation quarter wall at 
Peking by a sturdy little black Mongolian pony, there filters back across the 
centuries a dim picture of those great Mongol hordes which crushed the Golden 
Tatars and poured down the Nankou Pass over five successive walls to 
Cambaluc, as Peking was then called, while other brother hordes penetrated 
into India, Persia, and overran Europe as far as Silesia, driving from the field 
of Wahlstadt the flower of Germanic chivalry. Surely no horsemen have sur- 
passed these great aud well-disciplined warriors who rode the same gallant 
little ponies we ride today in North China, never failing, in accordance with 
a quaint custom, to reward their willingness with a specially prepared bunch 
of carrots or choice grass after the ride. 

As our spirited horse reached a long open field, where he is accustomed to go, 
as the French say, “into a triple gallop,” he throws out his head and lunges out 
into an exhilarating run. Then there flashes back that famous day on the field 
of Zutphen when “Black” Norris led his little band of 250 horsemen, including 
all the chivalry of England, into the serried ranks of 3000 of the finest Spanish 
regiments. Imagine yourself in his little squadron. At its head is Norris 
himself with the wild young Earl of Essex, wielding his curtal-axe; perhaps 
at your right rides 


“The brave Lord Willoughby, 

Of courage fierce and fell, 

Who would not give one inch of way 
For all the devils in hell.” 


Maybe on your left gallops furiously that famous Lord North, who, laid up 
in bed with a musket wound in the leg, has had himself carried out into the 
saddle and now rides into the strife “with one boot on and one boot off.” Here 
is Sir William Russell laying about with his axe. “Whenever,” said an eye- 
witness, “he saw five or six of the enemy, thither would he, and with his hard 
knocks soon separated their friendship.” There is that preux chevalier, Sir 
Philip Sydney, who in his eagerness to engage, threw off all his armor save a 
breastplate, and won immortality in the heroism of his death, giving to a dying 
trooper the water that he himself, also dying, craved more than anything else. 
“Thy necessity is greater even than mine.” And last, but by no means least, 
in gallant bearing and devotion, was that noble charger, who with seven 
musket-balls in his body, bore Sir William Stanley safely through the entire 
combat. 


As we make our way cross-country through dense underbrush, up and 
down hill, over streams and windfalls there comes to our memory that picture 
of old Ziethen and his Prussian hussars at Hohenfriedberg as they ride over 
just such country against the Austrian right wing. “We could not charge 
the Prussian left wing,” naively said the Austrian cavalry, “partly because 
of the morasses that lay between us; and partly because they rushed across 
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and charged us.” It was only a short space afterward when General Gessler 
and Rittmeister Chasot with their Baireuth Dragoons, rolled on the ground 
full twenty infantry battalions, taking 67 standards. This famous regiment 
ever afterwards, by Most All-Gracious Permission, wore that number on its 
cartridge boxes and alone could beat on its kettledrums the Hohenfriedberg 
Grenadier March. Doubtless, as in December, 1917, it passed over the Rotter- 
thurm Pass into Roumania, this organization still bore on its devices the 


99 
( 


number “67. 





Ziethen 


As we trot through the open fields we may hear in our imagination the 
thundering hoofbeats of the 28d Chasseurs a cheval as they move out to the 
charge in line of battle across the plains of Polotsk. Beside us rides 
chef d’escadrons Jean-Baptiste-Marcellin de Marbot. A musket-shot in a 
previous action has wounded him threugh the left shoulder and his arm is 
bound to his side. In his right hand are the reins of his brave Arab Azolan 
and from the same wrist hangs by a thong his bright curved sabre. Behind 
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him rides a special bodyguard of “six cavaliers des plus brave,” commanded 
by “l’intrepide marechal des logis Prud’homme.” On either side are Adjutant- 
major Joly, a trumpeter and his orderly Fousse, “un des meilleur soldats du 
regiment.” Before him, as he brings his regiment into the gallop and shouts 
“chargez” to his chasseurs, are the famous Cossacks of the Guard. Their 
bright red jackets, the beauty of their horses, their splendid physique and 
their 14-foot lances single them out as one of the finest corps of the Russian 
army. But this means nothing to the hardened veterans of the 28d, with 
many a service stripe on their sleeves and an unusual number of crosses on 
their breasts; nor to their young thirty-year old leader, who already bears the 
scars of seven wounds and has been experienced by thirteen years of fighting, 
from the day when as a boy he joined the Housards de Bercheny and had 
a mustache pasted on his lip so as not to spoil the appearance of his regiment. 
Only once does he drop his reins and grip his sabre, and then, as he says with 
simple pride, he had no occasion to use it, for “seeing their commandant in 
peril, the men of every grade who escorted me, attacked with fury the Cossacks 
who already had surrounded me.” At length after prolonged hand-to-hand 
fighting the brave Cossacks had to turn their backs. 

But most of all, as we pass through the Virginia hills, do we like to think 
of that cavalry which only some sixty years ago rode through this same 
country. How easy is it to imagine one’s self as the leader of a Federal patrol 
as we pass along the roads and over the fields, or even as a Confederate scout, 
as we pass cautiously along a wooded path, up a steep hillside, down into 
the ditch and up over the breastwork of an old fort. 

Imagination can be projected into the future as well as linked with 
memories of the past. Using a method of Frederick, it is amusing for even a 
destroyer commander to ask himself what should be done if a cannon-shot falls 
in our midst from behind a fold of ground to our left; if rifle fire comes from 
the fringe of the wood to our right; or if a cavalry patrol appears over a rise 
on the road ahead. It is interesting to guess at the topography of an unknown 
countryside. Is this the same creek we passed through five miles back? Will 
there be a road over that shoulder, as a string of houses seems to indicate? 
Where will this path through the forest bring us out? Does that line of trees 
to our right indicate the path of a stream? Where is the best place to get 
down its steep banks? Suppose it be frozen, how can we best get over it? 
Dare we attempt that rickety bridge? How best can we penetrate this thick 
underbrush with its tangled cruelly-pronged vines? These and other problems 
tax our ingenuity. 

For pure joy of living I recommend this: A crystal-clear April day: bright 
sunlight filtering through the fresh light-green leaves; temperature 50 degrees; 
white puffy masses of cumulus clouds sweeping before a 20-mile northwest 
breeze; white blotches of dogwood against a background of trees; the pink 
blossoms of the wild Azalea and many tiny blue and white flowers dotting the 
brown background of closely-packed fallen leaves; the wood paths covered 
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with firm turf and moss just right for a gallop. Overhead the cardinals sing 
and swarms of little yellow-birds chirp; rabbits and squirrels run off as you 
approach and cranes dive off from high branches and circle on sweeping wing; 
in the field graze sheep and young calves; apple blossoms beautify the land- 
scape; lilacs and wisteria touch up the little farm-houses; and last and not 
least beautiful, a spirited horse, as pleased as you are to exercise his muscles 
and looking forward to well known places where he knows that his right to 
quantities of thick fresh grass will not be denied. What scene could be more 
beautiful, more inspiring to reverence of God and love of our mighty nation! 
Only with a horse can you really see it. 

Every horseman knows the physical benefits of riding; of the bands of 
steel into which it builds the leg muscles; of the supple waist and back; of 
the lithe erect posture, and of that wonderful control over our muscles. 

There are mental benefits even greater. Where more than on horseback 
can we develop that alertness and coup doeil, that faculty of thinking at a 
gallop and lightning quickness of decision which is the first essential for 
either soldier or sailor? Where have we more opportunity to develop that 
habit of deliberately accepting risks and of taking chances which is so 
necessary? Where can we better develop the virtue of patience, for every real 
horseman will have five times the patience with a horse that he will with a 
man? Where can we obtain that peace and contentment, that complete 
oblivion of all our troubles and problems, which comes to one all of whose 
mental energy is concentrated in the immediate problem of giving his horse 
a good ride? Where can one gain that enthusiastic thrill of pleasure, that 
feeling of elation, that sensation of “riding on air” which is given to him by 
his horse? When have we ever had such personal satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment as that which comes with the knowledge that we have given a difficult 
horse a good ride? And once you accomplish that rare feat of “being perfectly 
in tune” with your horse, when he anticipates your every wish, and you 
foresee his every thought and instinctive reaction, then your head is in the 
clouds. 

Even after your ride is completed your pleasures are by no means at an 
end. In your arm-chair at home, as you stretch out your legs with that delight- 
fully comfortable tired feeling, a pleased smile comes over your face as the 
incidents of the day again pass before you. 

Or perhaps you may be inspired by the memory of how the old blind King 
of Bohemia, when, on the field of Cressy he saw that the battle was lost to his 
leader, had his bridle bound to those of two of his attendants and rode into 
the thick of the fight. As the Black Prince walked over the field of battle and 
saw the three men and horses lying together, he noticed on the shield of the 
old king the motto “Ich Dien,” and, together with the more material spoil, 
appropriated it for his own, not knowing that even to this day he was to 
perpetuate the memory of the king. Not only the Prince of Wales bears this 
motto, but in a translated form it appears on our own Red Cross buttons. 
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Or again you may take a notion to read over again the tales of Gerard, 
as told by Conan Doyle, and see before you the same picture as that which 
passes before the dim eyes of the old brigadier. “Even now as I sit in my 
arm-chair,” the old soldier tells us, “I can see those great warriors stream 
before me—the green-jacketed chasseurs, the giant cuirassiers, Poniatowsky’s 
lancers, the white-mantled dragoons, the nodding bearskins of the horse 
grenadiers. And then there comes the thick low rattle of the drums, and 
through wreaths of dust and smoke I see the line of high bonnets, the row of 
brown faces, the swing and toss of the long red plumes amid the sloping lines 
of steel. And there rides Ney with his red head and Lefevre with his bulldog 
jaw, and Lannes with his gascon swagger; and then amidst the gleam of brass 
and the flaunting feathers I catch a glance of him, the man with the pale smile, 
the rounded shoulders, and the far-off eyes.” 

In conclusion, [ would like to dedicate this little story of horses to three 
of my faithful friends of Troop E, Third Cavalry, Alex, Margy, and Rowdy, 
who have afforded me much more pleasure than I have been able to translate 
into mere words. 





























The Army Horse Show Team 


Observations on Training and Performance 
By 
Captain W. B. BRADFORD, Cavalry 

HE TEAM AND HorsSES were assembled on July first. The Syracuse- 
Rochester trip was begun on August twenty-third. During the inter- 
vening time, the following schedule of training was observed. About 
twenty-five of our best horses were assembled. Some were green, some soft, 
some just out of pasture, and many of the more experienced jumpers rather 
spoiled by having been passed from hand to hand during the year. <A general 
conditioning schedule was started at once and was continued for about ten 
days. It consisted of from one to two hours of work each day, depending on 
the fitness of the horse. It was principally at the walk and trot, up and down 
long gentle slopes. 

A feeding schedule was inaugurated, providing for five feeds each day. 
The quantity fed was gradually increased until it ran from fourteen to twenty 
pounds of oats per horse. The feed consisted of oats, alfalfa chop, as much 
hay as the horse would eat, and a handful of linseed meal. Water was kept 
constantly in front of each horse. A bran mash was fed as a laxative whenever 
it seemed advisable. 

After ten days, the horses were divided into green jumpers, proven 
jumpers, and hunters. Green jumpers and hunters were worked over three 
and one-half foot courses to accustom the rider to the peculiarities of the 
horse. Proven jumpers were worked over four foot courses. After several 
days, a course was arranged, running from four feet to four feet ten inches. 
All horses were put over this in order to determine the ability of each over big 
obstacles. 

About July seventeenth, the following schedule was made effective: 

Monday. Longe green jumpers over big jumps (from five feet to six feet 
six inches high and six feet to ten feet wide). Longe hunters over jumps not 
exceeding five feet in height. Follow longeing with forty-five minute period 
outside, with at least two miles at the gallop, and the last half mile of this at 
a fast run. Ride proven jumpers over a four and one-half foot course at least 
twice, so that each will jump about sixteen obstacles. Follow this with a 
forty-five minute cross country work-out as for other horses. 

Tuesday. Same as Monday, except that green jumpers and hunters will be 
ridden over jumps, and proven jumpers longed. 

Wednesday. All horses outside for one hour slow work. No jumping. 

Thursday. Same as Monday. 

Friday. Same as Tuesday. 

Saturday. Jump all horses over a four foot or four and one-half foot 
course. Then outside for a two mile gallop, the last mile to be at speed. 


Note: This article is an extract from a report by the author, a member of the team, 
on the activities of the Army Horse Show Team during the fall of 1926.-—Ep1Tor 
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Sunday. Complete rest. No horses to leave stables. General clean up. 
Soak stall for horses that need it. Careful attention to wounds or injuries 


contracted during week. 
This schedule was maintained until August tenth. From then until the 


team shipped, there was no jumping. Horses that did not measure up to the 
desired standard were eliminated. The remainder were worked outside quietly 
for from one to one and one-half hours each. One mile of this was at the 
gallop. The object was to have all horses fresh on arrival at the first show. 

During the training period, officers were required to engage in twenty 
minutes suppling exercise each day, at will. In addition, twenty minutes a 
day for five days a week were put in at the jog trot, under sweaters, by all 
officers not playing polo. Those playing polo regularly were required to do 
this three times per week. 

In order to avoid the extreme heat of the summer afternoons, the hours 
of work were usually from 6:00 a. mM. to 12:00 noon. 

Great attention was given to shoeing and care of feet. All feet that were 
at all hard or brittle were packed with white rock, which served to keep them 
in good condition. 

Trimming of tails, which is of especial importance for hunters and 
chargers, was done by an officer, or an enlisted man considered especially adept. 

Horses were clipped when first brought in from pasture, and after that, 
by use of blankets and careful grooming, their coats were put into condition. 
All available linen fly sheets were used beneath the woolen blankets, because 
experience showed that by this method the hair was less often ruffled. 

. Manes were roached and trimmed twice a week in order to keep the scruff 
out of the skin. 

A great deal of care and attention was given to the collection of equipment 
for officers, men, and stables. The hunting appointments were the best that 
we could secure with the funds available. They were not sufficiently good, 
and, as a result, one vr two classes were lost which might have been won. 

Decorations for our stables, advertising the activities of the army, were 
carried. 

The team shipped to Syracuse on the twenty-third of August and returned 
to the School from the first trip about the middle of September. During our 
absence, the horses lost some in condition due to irregular exercise and feeding, 
and due to shipping. However, this is to be expected while attending horse 
shows. On the return to Fort Riley, all horses were given a rest and light 
exercise for about ten days. They then continued on a schedule of light work 
until the time of the New York show. On November fifteenth, the team 
shipped to New York. 

The shipment of horses. The facilities that we were able to secure for 
shipping our horses were satisfactory in every way. The usual special express 
cars with individual stalls were always used. These cars can accommodate 
twenty-four horses, with as many attendants as desired. They are often steam 
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heated, and have water and toilet facilities provided for the men. During 
the entire season, only one of our horses was injured while shipping, and that 
resulted from continued kicking. 

A comparison of the American system of horse show training with that of 
foreign teams. In general, our system of training for horse shows compares 
favorably with that used by other nations. Our horses appeared to be in 
better condition than those of our foreign competitors. Their manners were 
better than were those of the Polish horses, who won the International, and 
compared favorably with the French and other good teams. The general 
mounted appearance and ability of our riders was not greatly different from 
that of the best foreign teams. It is believed, however, that some of the visit- 
ing teams that attained the best results employed certain methods of rapping, 
both in training and in the preparation immediately preceding the contest, 
that were better than those used by us. This was evidenced by the great 
carefulness of each horse in clearing even the smallest fences, as well as the 
margin of safety shown by him in negotiating the larger ones. It is also 
thought that some advantage resulted from the fact that European teams are 
given competitive practice more constantly over courses of the Olympic type 
than are we. In this course, it seemed that best results were obtained when 
each jump was considered and approached, as far as possible, as an individual 
obstacle. In American shows, the tendency is very properly towards the 
development of a hunting type of horse, and the courses offered are increasingly 
those in which the horse remains at the gallop throughout. 

This fact should be recognized by anyone charged with the preparation 
of a team over courses similar to the Olympic. There is no doubt that we 
can compete over such courses with average chances of success, but these 
chances will not be average if our preparation is not made especially with a 
view to the type and arrangement of obstacles to be encountered. 

American and foreign methods of horse show training. Our general 
methods of training students at the Cavalry School in the subject of Horse- 
manship follow closely those used at Saumur, and give, on the average, better 
results. It is impossible to say whether or not our methods of training for 
horse shows differ from European methods, as nothing is known of the routine 
of horse show training employed by foreign teams. There is, however, one 
known difference. Our officers are seldom sent more than once on a horse 
show trip. Very few have ever competed with foreign officers. For those who 
have competed more than once, such competitions come about once in four 
years. Between such times, the horses that they ride are given to others— 
students, for instance, at the Cavalry School. When the period of training 
begins, these horses must often be reclaimed before they will perform properly. 
When a team goes out, it requires some time for it to be shaken down, and the 
rarious Officers fitted properly to their horses. This year, it was our experience 
that several of our horses were not properly placed until after the first month 
of showing. 
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On the other hand, the foreign system is different. Members oi our team 
knew personally, and have known for years, many of the officers who competed 
against us. Several were at the Olympic Games in 1920 and again in 1924. 
The majority have practically made a profession of horse show work, and each 
year they are found at Nice, Paris, Brussels, London, and other points where 
there is international competition. The best training is actually competing 
in the show ring where competition is stiffest. This is true in polo. It is 
vital in the horse show game. 

Schooling over special courses preparatory to New York. Our horses and 
riders were schooled to a limited extent over the Olympic course and the 
jumps encountered therein before leaving for New York. As said before, 
however, it is thought that they do not compete sufficiently over courses of this 
type to gain as good results as over other courses. 

The daily routine of a horse show team at New York. The National Horse 
Show was held at Madison Square Garden in the new building at Forty-ninth 
Street and Seventh Avenue. All horses were stabled beneath this same 
building. The Army team stayed at the McAlpin Hotel on Thirty-fourth 
Street. Though the Show. began at 9:00 a. mM. each day, it was seldom 
necessary for the team to arrive at stables until later in the morning. It was 
impossible to get to bed at night before 2:00 a. mM. and full advantage was 
taken of the morning hours for sleeping. The practice was for each officer 
to reach his horses in time to exercise them properly before showing in any 
class in which they might be entered. This was generally about 10:00 a. M. 
Exercising was usually done immediately upon arrival at the “Garden,” as 
the building was called. For this, it was necessary to take our horses through 
thirteen blocks of traffic to the Seventh Avenue entrance of Central Park. 
After exercising, the horses were returned to their stalls to await the time 
for their classes. During the remainder of the morning, afternoon, and 
evening until midnight, it was necessary to show in various classes at various 
times. Our meals were very scanty as a consequence, for it is not advisable to 
attempt to ride on a full stomach. After the close of the show at night, we 
attended to the necessary stable management, generally dined together—our 
first real meal of the day—talked over the show, and got to bed between 2:00 
and 3:00 a. mM. Dovetailed into this routine were various semi-ofticial and 
social functions, all of which we attended. 

Contact with experienced horsemen. Many experienced horsemen were 
encountered during the trip, but these volunteered nothing in the way of 
helpful criticism or advice. There is generally more to be learned by close 
observation of the methods of others. This the members of the team practised 
and, though there is nothing of sufficient note to record here, still many tricks 
of the trade were learned which will be of value to each individual in future 
trips of a like kind. 

Observations relative to suitability of our horses for classes in which 
entered. With the possible exception of hunters, our horses are generally 
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suited for the classes in which entered. We usually show three distinct types; 
chargers, hunters, and performance jumpers. 

The chargers sent from the Cavalry School are generally of good quality 
and conformation and are seldom beaten, even when the international element 
enters into the competition. Proctor is our best example. Hindustan, 
Maudelia, Felsentor, and Anita are all close seconds and are thought 
satisfactory for this type of horse. 

In hunters, we are woefully deficient. Proctor is our only horse of 
sufficient quality, conformation, and experience. Felsentor, the property of 
Lieutenant Reinburg, has the quality and conformation. but is still young and 
green. He may show satisfactory development later. Our other experienced 
hunters are St. Paul, Babe Wortham, and Anita. These are lacking in 
conformation and quality. It is true that they win from time to time, but 
this is always due to an excellent performance on their part, and correspond- 
ingly poor performance on the part of their competitors. 

There is no way to correct this except by the purchase of horses of the 
proper type. This the army is unable to do as it is limited to an average 
purchase price of about $167.00 per horse. Hunters are becoming increasingly 
expensive. In the West, where prices are better, a horse of sufficient size and 
quality is seldom found. In the East, the demand is very great, and it is 
impossible to obtain any good horse of this type for less than $1000.00 to 
$1500.00. The result is that we must depend entirely on the chance purchase 
of a high type horse at government price, the breeding of a suitable type in 
the remount service, or the private purchase of such a horse by officers who 
happen to have sufficient means and enthusiasm. 

In the usual American performance jumper class, we are better situated. 
Any horse that will jump obstacles of both height and width is suitable. 
Conformation and breeding matter not at all. Quality may be disregarded, 
and galloping ability is of minor importance. Our good horses are eminently 
capable of holding their own against the best competition to be found in the 
United States and Canada. 

On the other hand, we are not at present well prepared for competing 
with other nations over the special European Olympic course. There are 
practically no horses in the army of the requisite ability. To excel over this 
course and against international competition, a horse must be outstanding. 
He must not only have unusual ability; he must also be of sufficient spirit and 
sensitiveness to respond readily to rapping, yet a quiet goer. There are very 
few that combine these qualities. 

Horses that are too impetuous in their way of going must be avoided. 
Horses such as Nigra, whose strides are very long, find such a course too 
tortuous. Dick and his type are unable to negotiate broad jumps. Whether 
we possess any individuals that measure up to the required standards, is 
problematical. Certainly, the majority of our best jumpers that perform so 
satisfactorily in all American shows can not be counted upon. Black Boy 
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is too sluggish and lacks ability. Joffre and Jack Snipe, as illustrated in New 
York, seldom respond sufficiently to rapping, though in Chicago, Jack Snipe 
began to go well for Captain Waters. Miss America shows promise but must 
be trained carefully over jumps of width. Proctor and the two younger horses, 
St. Paul and Dick Waring, show promise, but the proof of their ability 
remains to be seer. To those well acquainted with the situation, it is clearly 
evident that our next Olympic team must look beyond the army for a large 
proportion of its jumpers. 

The question has been asked—“Are our horses sometimes entered in 
classes for which they are unsuited, and in which they make a poor showing, 
merely in order to have entries in a number of classes?” Classes are never 
“padded” for the purpose of increasing the entry list. A fee of from $10.00 
to $50.00 must be paid for each horse entered. It would, consequently, be 
unwise and expensive to follow such a practice. The catalogued winnings of 
each horse will show that our chargers and jumpers are always suited for the 
classes in which entered. Our hunters seldom have the desired quality and 
conformation, but their performances are unusually good, with the result that 
each has won a fair proportion of ribbons during the year. 

There have been times when horses have been entered in classes which we 
would rather have avoided, but these were special cases and primarily matters 
of policy or co-operation with show managements. 

New methods or principles of equitation. Association with, and 
observation of, foreign officers disclosed no new ideas of horsemanship. In 
the opinion of our team, the French were the best horsemen of the show. They 
followed more closely the principles that we teach than did the majority of 
the other teams. A year ago, in the International, their score was considerably 
better than that of the Poles this year. This year, they were a close second. 

The Poles, who won this year’s International, employed more strength 
than grace. Several of their horses jumped practically from a standstill, and 
in a few cases only after terrific battles with their riders. They were not 
particularly successful in other classes, winning, it is believed, only two other 
blues during the entire week. However, there was certainly something to be 
learned from watching their team. One was strongly impressed with the 
value of a careful approach over courses similar to the Olympic. Their general 
methods have little utility in practical riding and should certainly not be 
adopted. 

Stable management and care and feeding of animals. Nothing new of 
value was learned. The methods taught at the Cavalry School were found to 
be equally as good, if not better, than those employed by other stables. 

At Madison Square Garden, we had our first experience with peat moss 
standings. Though there was no system of draitiage, this system was used 
in all stalls and proved very satisfactory. 

Before the show, we fed five times a day. In training, the feed was 
gradually increased until the grain ration ran from fourteen to twenty pounds 
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per animal. It consisted of oats, alfalfa chop, as much hay as the horse would 
eat, and a handful of linseed meal. Water was kept continually in front of 
each horse. A bran mash was fed as a laxative whenever it seemed advisable. 
On the trip, this schedule was adhered to as nearly as conditions permitted. 
While showing, horses were never fed immediately preceding an entry into 
a class. 

All horses were exercised a minimum of forty-five minutes each day, 
principally at the walk. Much attention was given to grooming and blanket- 
ing, which, with exercise and food, gives the proper appearance to the coats. 

Time necessary for acclimatization. Teams competing in the National 
Horse Show at New York should arrive from four days to one week before the 
opening. Through the courtesy of National Guard officers, accommodations 
for men and horses can generally be secured in one of the armories bordering 
on Central Park. The bridle paths in the park are excellent for exercising 
and conditioning. 

Approved suitable types and special schooling required. In hunter classes, 
the thoroughbred is the horse that should be sought. In light weight classes, 
quality must be outstanding and conformation almost perfect. In the heavier 
classes, as size and weight increase, quality becomes less necessary, as there 
are fewer horses of this type, and competition is not so keen. Excellent types 
of hunters are the Cavalry School’s Proctor, and Mr. Otto W. Lehmann’s 
Tantalizer and Surefire. These are all thoroughbreds or near thoroughbreds 
and are outstanding horses. 

The training of hunters is generally sufficient if they jump smoothly in 
their stride over a four foot course of post and rails. Manners must be good, 
and the horse must gallop quietly throughout his performance. Occasionally, 
an in and out is encountered, and in some special classes, the jumps are as 
high as four and one-half feet. This latter is not usual. In certain champion- 
ship or corinthian classes, a hunter may be required to show that he is 
accustomed to hunting whip and horn. 

Chargers must be schooled to move freely at the walk, trot, and gallop. 
They must halt, back, stand for mounting and dismounting, turn on the 
forehand, and at times execute a change of lead on a straight line. They are 
usually required to jump a course of four foot fences with or without full pack. 
At the National this year, the course was four and one-half feet, with rider 
and horse completely equipped for the field. Chargers must be accustomed 
to the saber and other articles of equipment. The judging usually includes 
conformation. 

As for type of horse, the same is required as for the hunter, but with less 
quality and more substance. Quality is, of course, desirable, but it is not as 
necessary for winning as in hunter classes. Horses with rather close coupling 
and having the appearance of good keepers are generally favored. Proctor 
was our best charger, as well as our best hunter. Other chargers that were 
particularly good were Hindustan and Maudelia. 
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The schooling of our horses in this class has usually been sufficient to 
win but is not up to the standard that should be demanded. They lack 
smoothness and precision in executing the movements required of them. They 
often blunder through the class in an amateurish way, and win only because 
competition is not sufficiently great. At the Cavalry School, the explanation 
for this is lack of time and care in training. Horses are assigned team 
members only a few weeks before a show. Schooling is more nearly a matter 
of years than weeks. Results in such a limited time are impossible. Until 
these chargers are assigned to capable officers, and their training carried out 
throughout the year according to a definite plan, such training will never 
approach the desirable. The three day Olympic prospect is the type of horse 
that should be sought, and his training should be along the lines demanded 
by this competition. 

In the performance jumper class, there is no set type. Often, it seems 
that horses of a draft or coach breed, crossed with the thoroughbred, make 
better performers than clean bred horses. This is not always the case, because 
at the National, in the open championship class over the Olympic course, the 
little hunter, Surefire, gained the day over the entire field of foreign and local 
horses. Furthermore, second and third places were won by breedy looking 
hunters belonging to local civilian exhibitors. Fourth place was won by a 
foreign officer whose nationality can not be remembered. 

On the other hand, at Chicago, the champion of the New York Show, and 
also the winner of third place, both lost this same class to our Miss America, 
a horse of various mixed breeds—one that could never, by any process of the 
imagination, gain the title of hunter. 

Thus we might say that type does not matter. Proven performance must 
be our sole criterion for judging. Manners are of extreme importance. A 
horse must go quietly, carefully, and deliberately; else there will be faults. 
The hot impetuous horse may consequently be eliminated. A jumper must 
have ability and must either be a naturally careful and clean jumper or must 
respond readily to rapping. The two are often synonymous. Our Jack Snipe 
probably has more ability than any other horse on the team. He can negotiate 
a difficult triple in and out, or a wide triple bar with equal ease, but he has 
never gone well for any rider other than Captain Waters, and often does not 
respond to rapping. He is supposed to be of the French Coach type. 

Jumpers must be trained to face any course that may be presented. As 
a rule, obstacles in American shows do not exceed four and one-half feet in 
height. But there is usually at least one five foot class, and where competition 
is stiff, obstacles are often heightened and broadened for deciding a tie. Horse 
and rider must consequently have the desire and ability to go, regardless of 
the nature and size of the course. Where this willingness is lacking, continued 
good performances can not be expected. 

Recommendation as to what should be done by a team prior to the neat 
National Horse Show and preparatory to entering therein. First, our old 
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experienced performance jumpers should be allowed to rest during the winter. 
In the spring, they should be permanently assigned to officers who are to 
compose the next team. They should in no case be used by students. 

Our chargers should be assigned at once to certain especially chosen 
officers with definite instructions as to schooling and preparation for the 
coming year. Schooling should be considered of primary importance in their 
training, as it is this in which they are most deficient. 

The old hunters especially Proctor, should be given a rest. Their con- 
ditioning and preparation should begin in the spring when the old jumpers are 
brought in from pasture. The young hunters should be assigned to especially 
chosen officers, and definite instructions should be given as to further training. 
The nature of these instructions will naturally depend entirely on the state of 
training of each horse. 

The team should be selected at the earliest possible date. Four officers 
are sufficient. Five are more than necessary, cause additional expense, and 
all can not be suitably mounted. At least two of these officers should be chosen 
from those who have had previous eastern show experience. The remainder 
should be selected by the team captain as he desires. 

The definite training of team and horses should begin in March. This 
training should continue along the lines employed by Captain Waters during 
the past two years, with some slight modification of detail and rearrangement 
of schedule, dependent upon the time made available for this training. As 
heretofore, horses should be maintained in a single stable where their care, 
feeding, conditioning, and training can be carefully watched by the team 
captain. The team itself should again be given over absolutely to the orders 
and plans of its leader. 

It has been the practice at the Cavalry School to send selected enlisted 
men to the horse show stable. This should be continued, and these men should 
be assigned in sufficient numbers to insure giving special attention to the 
matter of grooming, bringing out of coats, and care of tails and feet without 
undue drudgery on the part of any of them. From observations of the team, 
we are weakest in these particulars and should give them our very best 
attention. 

Additional effort should be spent on the collection and training of new 
material. This is of primary importance, as our old will soon be inadequate. 
The School has already been thoroughly combed for prospective show horses, 
and those thought to be at all suitable have been selected and assigned to 
instructors or the Advanced Equitation Class for development and training. 
But many of these prospects are deficient in one or more respects, and some 
are scarcely worthy of the name of prospect. There is an ever present demand 
for this new material, but, as said before, we must depend on the private 
purchases of officers and the greatly appreciated assistance that has always 
been so willingly rendered by the Remount Service and its purchasing officers. 











Use of the Polo Mallet 


y 
ARTHUR P. PERKINS 


Midwick Country Club 
HE FOLLOWING HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, if practiced diligently, will 
materially assist the beginner in handling the polo mallet. They are 
the result of considerable practice and study over a period of years, 
and in the opinion of the writer, represent the correct position and attitude 
for the various strokes. 

While mounted on the pony, it is well to adopt the Alert Position, with 
the mallet held loosely in the fingers, (just enough to feel it) straight up, 
and a short distance to the front, as this is the basis of all strokes and makes 
it possible to execute any of them with a minimum of wasted motion. The 
alert position might be compared with that of a boxer, who must assume an 
attitude that will permit him to instantly bring into play, arm, shoulder or 
leg muscles for the expected attack or defense. 

There are four major strokes in polo, the offside forward, the offside 
backhand, the nearside forward, and the nearside backhand, each of which has 




















Offside Forward Stroke 


Count One—Mallet slightly forward in line with ball. 
Count Two—Step-up, very important. 

Count Three—Hit. 

Count Four—Follow through. 


two variations so that we may say there are twelve distinct strokes used in 
the game. 

1. The Offside Forward is perhaps from all points of view, the simplest; 
a natural, straight forward shot. It may assist you in mastering these strokes 
to adopt the count of three. Thus in the offside forward, from the alert 
position (1) put your mallet slightly forward in line with the ball when 
approaching it; (2) bring the mallet a little behind your body, then standing 
up and forward in the stirrups, your body so placed that the shoulders are 
parallel with the pony; (3) swing at the ball letting your hand and body 
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follow through. Quickening the last three feet of your stroke adds distance 
and direction. The ball should be hit when slightly in front of your pony’s 
forefeet. It would be difficult to do so earlier and very ineffective to do so 
later. This fact will be readily realized when tapping the ball at a walking 
pace. 

(a) For the Offside Forward Cutaway, apply the same motions as for the 
offside forward, turning the head of your mallet slightly at the moment of 
contact with the ball. Practice will determine how much the mallet head 
should be turned to get the desired direction. The pony should be placed a 
little wider from the ball than for other strokes. 

(b) For the Offside Underneck stroke, (1) move the body forward over 
pony’s neck bracing with the left hand on its neck, (2) bring the arm out and 
slightly to the front, (8) swing mallet down so as to hit the ball when directly 























Offside Back Stroke 


Count One—Mallet down in line with ball. 
Count Two—Start to swing in circle. 
Count Three—Continuing swing to hit. 
Count Four—Follow through. 


under the nose of your mount. The stroke should commence very early for an 
effective shot, and here again practice will be needed. 

2. The Offside Backhand stroke starts from the alert position by moving 
forward, slightly standing in stirrups, (1) point mallet down in line with 
ball (2) bring arm back, hand and wrists turning outward, elbow close to 
body, (3) swing with a complete circle, quickening the last three feet of your 
swing. The circular swing is of the greatest value in getting a long drive and 
distance to the ball, and is a vast improvement over the early day fashion of 
the hammerlike straight backhander, although the latter must be learned, for 
many times in a game, there is not sufficient time to execute the circular swing. 
The ball should be struck when about six inches behind your right foot. 

(a) The Offside Backhand Cutaway is the same as offside backhand, 
except that the wrist is turned slightly at the moment the mallet strikes the 
ball, placing the pony a little wide of the ball. 

(b) The Offside Undertail stroke is the same as offside backhand, except 
for the placing of the pony which is all-important, partially checking and half 
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turning it so that the shot can be made without interference from pony’s 


hind legs. 

3. For the Nearside Forward stroke from ‘the alert position (1) place 
your mallet well over to the left hand side of your body; (2) lean over and 
balance most of your weight on the left stirrup, turning your body so that your 




















Nearside Forward Stroke 
Count One—Bring your mallet well over to left side. 
Count Two—Step-up, shoulder parallel with pony. 
Count Three—Hit, back of hand to front. No shifting of grip. 
Count Four—Twisting forearm sharply, fingers coming uppermost, preventing mallet’s 
swinging inward hitting pony’s head. 


shoulders are parallel with the pony, and as far as physically possible, your 
hips also in this position; (3) swing at the ball hitting with the back of your 
hand towards the front. Immediately after contact with the ball, the wrist 
should be turned so as to bring the fingers uppermost, thus carrying the 
mallet away from the pony’s head. The ball should be hit well forward or 
early. 











Nearside Back Stroke 


Count One—Point down in line with ball. 

Count two—Step-up, start of “circling” swing. 
Count Three—Continuing to hit. 

Count Four—Follow through, keeping eye on ball. 


(a) The Nearside Forward Cutaway is the same as nearside forward, 
except that the mallet head is of course turned slightly upon contact with the 
ball, and the pony placed a little wide of the ball. 

(b) The Nearside Underneck is the same as offside underneck, except of 
course it is executed from the left hand side. 
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4, The Nearside Backhand stroke starts from the alert position (1) drop 
the head of your mallet down in line with the ball (loose grip) ; (2) bring the 
elbow with the arm arched, over your head leaving the head of your mallet 
still down (8) swing with a complete circle, being sure to keep your eye on 
the ball. 

(a) The Nearside Backhand Cutaway stroke and (b) The Nearside 
Undertail stroke require the same movements as the corresponding offside 
shots. 

In all of these strokes, the body should be pivoted from the hips. Care 
should be taken that too much power is not applied to the early swing of the 
mallet, thus unnecessarily contracting the muscles, with the usual result of 
lost direction. This incorrect movement is often spoken of by golfers as 
“Pressing.” These directions and suggestions may seem somewhat mechanical, 
but when put into practice, will be found less difficult than at first supposed. 
Proper timing and the placing of your pony require painstaking persevering 
practice, and after this is mastered your progress should be rapid. 

Most beginners seem to have a tendency to start with too short a mallet. 
The average height of a polo pony is fifteen hands. A short mallet makes one 
lean forward and down, instead of the correct upright position with the 
shoulders open when hitting. Use a 52-inch stick for best results. 
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Eleventh Cavalry vs. Burlingame Blues Wide World Photos 
The opening game of the Pacific Coast Intra-Circuit Tournament. 














Endurance Ride Results 


By 
W. R. BROWN 

Y VOTE OF THE SPONSORS the endurance tests after eight seasons are 
B discontinued. It is now possible, therefore, to cast up the results 

obtained and draw conclusions from the performances given. The 
writer was a contestant in the first five tests, won the first cup, and was an 
observer of the last three tests, so is speaking from intimate personal 
observation of the horses and riders. 

The reasons stated by the sponsors for the discontinuance of the tests are 
the rapid falling off of civilian interest in the last three tests, so that it had 
resolved practically into an army affair, and that the object of the tests to 
demonstrate the character of the horse best suited for endurance, the training 
he should undergo, and the care he should receive during the test, had been 
sufficiently demonstrated, and there was little more to be learned. The writer 
does not wholly agree with the conclusions reached, as there was a continuing 
additional value of these rides to the participants, and it is to be hoped that 
the Army will continue these tests again, in some modified form, when funds 
are available in the future. 

The object of these tests, as drawn up by the original sponsors, was to 
cemonstrate the character of the horse, his training, and the care which he 
should receive before and during the test, to enable him to cover the sixty 
miles a day for five consecutive days, in a limited period of hours each day. 
This period started with a minimum of ten hours in order that no injury 
should be done, and a maximum of thirteen hours, finally settling down to a 
minimum of nine hours and a maximum of ten hours, with points allowed 
for speed within these limits. 

The weight carried was the equivalent of the usual full army equipment, 
together with the average weight of a mounted service officer. In the first 
test this weight was 200 pounds, then changed to 245 pounds for two tests, 
then changed to 225 pounds for two tests, and then put back to 200 pounds, 
and finally returned to 225 pounds. All horses showing distress were 
immediately eliminated. 

In the first test 50 per cent was allowed for condition, 25 per cent for 
speed, and 25 per cent for the lowest feed consumption. In the second test 50 
per cent was allowed for condition, 40 per cent for speed, and 10 per cent for 
feed consumption. In all the remaining tests 60 per cent was allowed for 
condition, and 40 per cent for speed. 

Three judges, more or less equally divided between army officers and 
civilians, followed the horses closely during all the five-day periods on the 
road and in the stable, and made the final decision. 


The first prize in the test was the yearly possession of the Mounted Service 
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Cup which had to be won three times for permanent possession, and for the 
largest of six monetary prizes. 

The test was originally run between Fort Ethan Allen, near Burlington, 
Vermont, and Camp Devens in Massachusetts. In different years it was held 
between Red Bank, N. J. and Washington, D. C., at Warrenton, Va., and 
Avon, N. Y., and finally returned to Brandon, Vermont. The establishment 
of the tests in the East led to another at Colorado Springs, and one or two 
shorter tests held at other points throughout the country, the winners from 
the Colorado test coming east one year to compete in the eastern test. 

The tests were sponsored by the clubs of all the leading breeds in America, 
hunting and racing associations, the Department of Agriculture, The 
American Remount Association, and the U. S. Cavalry Association. The 
results were given wide publicity in the papers. 

The general conclusions which can be drawn from these tests are as 
follows :— 

Endurance, speed, and soundness are not the exclusive possession of any 
one breed of horses and type, but are a combination of many necessary 
qualities in the individual, combined with training and hard work, and a 
certain amount of chance which lends zest to any sporting event. However, 
general conformation in type, training, and handling was observed and 
furnished data of value for the future, and a real contribution to American 
horsemanship. 

The racing adage that “a good big one will always beat a good little one” 
does not hold in tests of this kind. Most of the winners were horses of 
medium size, it being found that large horses had too much of their own 
weight to carry, and that small horses had too great an impost of weight in 
proportion to their own weight. 

It was found that in addition to sturdy conformation, represented by 
deep chest and great lung capacity, a short back, powerful forearms and 
quarters, good bone and sound foot, ability to travel straight on all four legs 
without interference was a prime requisite, and that the slightest interference 
ultimately disqualified the contestant. 

It was found that a steady trot of a little over seven miles on the level 
was the fastest gait which could be continually maintained, and exercises the 
heart and lungs at reasonable capacity and rhythm without over-exertion. 

It was found that the small horses—and particularly the Arabs—were 
far and away the most economical in feed consumption for the number of 
pounds carried per mile, and remained in equally good condition with the 
larger horses. This feature after two years was conceded and dropped. 

It was found that live weight was much more easily carried than dead 
weight, and that dead weight was best carried as closely as possible to the 
backbone behind the withers. 

It was found that those horses gave the best performance that had 
received at least one year of preliminary training, and that this training 
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ought never to be carried to a point of staleness, and that the law of 
accumulation of fatigue in horses should be well understood. 

It was found that a little fat over the hard muscles served as a nerve 
feeder and added to the recuperative power of the animal. 

It was found that the winning horses wore a steel shoe of the lightest 
possible construction to wear one day. 

It was found that noon stops of a longer duration than sufficient time to 
enable the horse to actually eat his oats, were of no value, and that the horse 
was better moving along down the road. More benefit was derived from the 
longer time of rest at night. 

It was found that riders who stood in their stirrups and took the double 
trot, or riders who were able to rise to the trot absolutely square in their 
saddles and put their weight a bit forward, tired their mounts the least. 

It was found that careful adjustment of the saddle to the horse’s back 
and to the man’s seat, was of more importance than the type of saddle used, 
but that any weight extending back so that it pounded upon the kidneys 
would injure the horse. 

It was found that the rules of the test as to condition had not been 
made sufficiently stringent by the sponsors, and that the technical inter- 
pretation of them by the judges, enabled certain horses to win first prizes by 
showing good temporary performance, who were essentially unsound and not 
fit for campaign purposes. 

It was found that the slogan adopted by racing men that “Speed brings 
out every desirable quality in the horse” was far from the truth in gruelling 
tests of this kind under heavy weight, and that the characteristic speed horse, 
the pure Thoroughbred, had a great deal of leg trouble which interfered with 
his other admirable qualifications, and that all but one of these tests were 
won by horses, either Arab or having a certain amount of cold blood in a 
mixture with the Thoroughbred blood, horses of sturdier frame and more 
phlegmatic disposition. 

The writer, at the conclusion of the fifth test, published a table summary 
of the performances of the various breeds, which was a fair comparison up to 
that time, as there had been nearly equal representation of the chief 
contenders, Arabs, Thoroughbreds, and Morgans. The conclusions then drawn, 
as modified by the results of the last three tests, are given in the table on the 
next page. 

From this table it will be seen that first prize has been won twice by pure 
Arabs, once by a pure Thoroughbred, four times by Thoroughbred Grades, and 
once by an Anglo-Arab Grade. It will also be seen that Arab blood stands 
first in the per cent of starting horses which were able to finish; first in the 
per cent of prizes taken; first in the per cent of freedom from the principal 
cause of disqualification (leg trouble) ; and first in the per cent of pounds able 
to be carried in proportion to horses’ weight; but slowest in speed attained, 
due to smallness of size. 
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It will be seen that the Thoroughbred blood (which included all grades 
and Irish hunters) stood third in the per cent of the horses starting who were 
able to finish; third in the prizes taken; the poorest in the amount of leg 
trouble developed; but at the top in the speed obtained. 

It will be seen that the Morgan blood (including Morgan Grades) was 
second in the per cent of horses starting who were able to finish; fourth in 
the prizes taken; second in the small amount of leg trouble developed; second 
in the number of pounds able to be carried in proportion to their own weight; 
and fifth in the speed obtained, on account of their small size. 

It will be seen that the Kentucky horses gave a very high performance 
throughout, due to the high quality of the very few entrants, but their record, 
as well as that of the Anglo-Arab and Standard breds, is not extensive enough 
to form a fair basis of comparison with the other breeds. 


Averages for Eight Endurance Tests, 148 Contestants 














n we Stina 3 t. S41 ED = ak 
S] gf | & Sse sc SESE lS sablas elmaleoS 

NR A aele a |4aeSh/Sg or) se 
1. Arab 14 15 860 7-50 5-36 2-14 26 5.4 2 3 
Arab Grades 11 15 954 8-73 5-45 4-36 24 5.7 5 
2. Thoroughbred 22 16 1024 9-41 9-41 18-82 23 6.5 1 6 
Thor. Grades 46 16 1050 21-46 18-39 33-72 21 6.3 4 13 
3. Kentucky a 16 1000 3-43 3-43 4-57 23 6.6 3 
4. Morgan 23 15 918 11-48 5-20 10-42 25 6. 5 
Morgan Grades 13 15-2 1036 5-38 4-30 7-54 22 6.3 4 
5. Anglo-Arab 9 16 1000 3-33 2-22 5-55 23 6.5 1 1 

6. Standard 3 15 900 0-0 0-0 1-33 25 5.2 

148 8 40 





From the above it will be seen that a very considerable weight handicap 
was placed upon the small horses of Arab and Morgan blood, but they 
succeeded in carrying the same load as the larger horses with less trouble of 
all kinds, although at the sacrifice of speed in which horses of the Thorough- 
bred blood surpassed. 

For remount purposes it must be borne in mind that little, if any, speed is 
required in cavalry maneuvers, and that the primary requisite is soundness 
and endurance of hardship, and low feed consumption, and that small horses 
have always excelled as cavalry mounts. It will also be seen that the nerve, 
courage and recuperative ability of the Thoroughbred produces an extremely 
valuable cavalry type when joined with the bone, substance and phlegmatic 
disposition of out blood. A good out blood for the Thoroughbred would be 
the Arab, producing the Anglo-Arab. Here alone can the Thoroughbred retain 
the refinement of quality and maintain registration. The Anglo-Arab can 
equal both the Arab and Thoroughbred blood in endurance and speed, and 
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is a desirable cross, as it furnishes registerable blood that can be gone on 
with, increasing the size of the Arab and decreasing the size of the Thorough- 
bred. It gives an assurance of fixed and prepotent type. Such a conclusion 
has been arrived at and practiced in France and other continental countries, 
where stallions of both breeds are used. 

In conclusion, whatever our predilections may be for some breed for 
certain services, only selfish want of patriotism and lack of consideration for 
our soldiers in the extremity of war, will allow us to blink the facts brought 
out in these tests, and from acting upon them in the production of the most 
desirable cavalry remounts. 

To summarize the tests in detail, the most outstanding horse developed 
was the pure blooded Arab gelding, Crabbet, a horse standing 15-2 hands and 
weighing 970 pounds. After finishing in the money twice previously, he won 
what has been admitted by all to be the most severe test of the series, between 
Red Bank, N. J. and Washington, D. C. In this test he carried the highest 
weight of 245 pounds over the worst roads ever encountered, being concrete 
and macadam practically throughout. Crabbet also in his second test made 
the lowest single day’s score for speed, covering 61.8 miles in 8 hours, 7 
minutes, carrying 245 pounds. 

Next in performance, although not a first prize winner, comes the 
Thoroughbred, Pathfinder, the only entry to finish in the money five times. 

Ad interim between tests he represented the United States in the Olympic 
Games in France, where he was the outstanding horse in the American team. 
To Major C. L. Scott, his owner and rider, premier honors in horsemanship 
must be given, for pluck, skill and good judgment exhibited in five tests. Major 
Scott also received a special prize for the best horsemanship displayed in one 
of the tests. 

The next most consistent performer, although he too was not a first prize 
winner, was Rustem Bey, the Arab-Trotting cross, who finished four times and 
consistently led the field to the finish line for the first three years of the test. 
To Rustem Bey comes the honor also of being the first of two horses to be 
given a perfect condition score, when ridden in the second test into second 
place by the excellent veteran rider, A. A. Langley, himself also a rider in 
five tests. 

Gouya, the Anglo-Arab Grade, made the first perfect score for speed in 
the fifth test, covering the course in 9 hours a day for 5 days flat time, carrying 
a weight of 225 pounds. Gouya also received the highest mark for general 
condition and speed, 98%, and defeated the previous winner of the Colorado 
test. 

To Peggy, the Thoroughbred Grade, goes the distinction of winning first 
prize twice in succession, as well as finishing three times. However, her 
brilliant performances were marred for the writer by admitted unsoundness 
(pinched feet) that would have rendered her worthless as a cavalry mount 
over any length of time. The first test winner was the small Arab mare, 
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Ramla, in good condition but slow speed. The second test was won by the 
Thoroughbred Grade, Mile. Denise, on a speed ruling, as she suffered from 
sore tendons throughout the test. The fourth test went to the Thoroughbred, 
Vendetta, on speed, due to a masterly ride given her by Major Louis Beard; 
and the eighth test was won by the Thoroughbred Grade, Miss Brandon, 
apparently in excellent condition, but who collapsed the day following the 
distribution of prizes. 

In the role of special honors must not be forgotten the three times con- 
sistent performers, Castor, the Morgan of sturdy type, and Lillian Russell, the 
Grade Thoroughbred. 

Of outstanding riders next to Major C. L. Scott and A. A. Langley, come 
H. E. (Jack) Fretz, a rider of five tests, also the receiver of a special prize 
for best horsemanship when he brought the Morgan, Donwell, into second 
place with the second perfect score for condition. 

Riders who finished three tests were, Albert W. Harris, E. S. (Jack) 
Humphrey, Sergeant S. J. Matheson, Capt. R. R. Allen and Sergeant J. C. 
Currie. 

The first United States Mounted Service Cup was won in the best three 
out of the first five tests, by W. R. Brown, Maynesboro Arabian Stud, Berlin, 
N. H., and the second cup was won in the last three tests by the Third United 
States Cavalry. 

Suggestion is made that should the tests be again taken up in the future 
or adopted in a modified form by the Army, that the spectacular feature of 
presenting the Cup and prizes within a day after the close of the test be 
discontinued, and that at least three full days be given the judges for 
observation, as experience has proved that in these tests at least three days 
are required to properly judge the real condition of the horses engaged. Also, 
that the often expressed wish of the writer to the Board of Sponsors be 
adopted, that less account be made of speed and more of condition, that no 
unsound horse be allowed to enter the test on the same footing against sound 
horses. Also that it would be a very desirable condition, if selection for the 
first prize in future instances, be based largely on the condition of the horse, 
judged by his suitability at the finish of the test, to proceed on another such 
test, or to state it in another way,—the horse who on account of his soundness 
and stamina would naturally be the selection of an army officer desiring a 
mount to proceed with into actual warfare. 

Should these tests be again taken up by the Army, it is suggested that 
horses performing en masse, going through the same tests at the same time 
and under the same conditions, would closely simulate service conditions, and 
such a test would prove particularly helpful. In this instance a more 
elaborate system of marking could be devised, which would bring out the 
qualities of ability to negotiate rough country, to live on poor and scanty 
food, to rest well in strange environment, and to require a minimum of care 
while giving a cheerful performance. 





The Race to the Sea 


(Continued ) 

Extracts from notes taken during the first months of 1914 by Captain de Cosse- 

Brissac, 15th Chasseurs, and transcribed from La Revue de Cavalerie 

By 
Captain ROYDEN WILLIAMSON, Cavalry 

cToBER 19—-We are approaching Staden and up to 10 o’clock are in 
QO reserve. Since break of day the guns have been booming around 

Roulers. Heavy enemy forces are striving to retake from us our 
gains of yesterday. We are hoping for the entry into line of British divisions 
announced south of Roulers, toward Passchendaele, but while waiting for 


them, the enemy advance increases. We must stop his progress south of 


Roulers, between Westroosbecke and Oostneuwkerke, in order to allow the 7th 
Cavalry Division to withdraw toward Langemark. 

This cavalry screen can not hold very long in the face of the brutal 
offensive of German army corps, which the fire of our horse artillery batteries 
and of our rifles is powerless to stop. But, time is precious and every hour 
gained in slowing up the enemy’s march is a great result. 


Another bound to the rear toward Staden. The command had decided to 
hold fast there and defend it. At 3:00 pe. m. the 5th Cavalry Division is 
grouped about that place. The light brigade holds its outskirts, the 7th 
Dragoon Brigade is farther south, the 8rd is at Stadenberg. Defensive works 
and trenches are being improvised in haste. 

Just as night is beginning to fall, a sharp fusilade is suddenly heard in 
the direction of the railway station. It proves to be only a false alarm, due 
to the clumsiness of some chasseur who carelessly, fires his rifle which thus 
provokes the beginnings of a panic. However, it is quickly quelled. 

The enemy, nevertheless, is approaching. He threatens to turn Staden by 
the north. In view of the difficulty of holding out through the night in this 
village, it is decided to evacuate it and to carry the defense to the heights which 
dominate it on the west. 

At 9:00 p. m. the enemy reached Staden. Following his custom, he signaled 
his gain by burnings. The 5th Chasseurs attempted a bold raid upon his posts 
installed at the exits of the town, our troopers attacking without warning, 
firing many shots. This sudden surprise caused the enemy great trepidation, 
but recovering quickly, he has taken vengeance for this start by inflicting cruel 
reprisals upon the inhabitants. Some hostages from among them have been 
immediately shot. 

The remainder of the night has been troubled by constant outbursts here 
and there. From the top of a mill overlooking Staden, risking the while the 
bullets striking about us in the obscurity, I have been viewing the sinister 


spectacle made by the flames illuminating the village. The sight was even 
464 
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more heartrending to a Belgian major, in command of a battalion in Baha, 
nearby, who came just then to consult with me. His men were resting in a 
field nearby. They were greatly depressed by their long retreat across their 
native land and the last few days have been especially hard for them. A few 
kilometers more and they would be evicted from their country. France was 
preparing to receive them, but would they, once they had quit their sacred 
soil, maintain in the future the same firm faith? France has done more than 
merely welcome these brave combatants; her army on the banks of the Yser 
has been offering an invincible resistance to the invader. There, not only has 
it broken the hostile drive but behind its solid barrier the Belgian Army has 
resumed on its own Flanders soil a renewed vitality to keep it also until the 
end of the war while denying this last corner of its territory to the enemy. 

October 20—I gave the Belgian major reason to hope that reinforcements 
soon would reach us. Perhaps they would prevent the enemy from advancing 
beyond Staden, they would even oblige him to relinquish it to us. The major 
was skeptical. Two months of war had taught him German tactics. 

When, at the end of the day, the advance guards strike superior forces, 
they do not press the issue; they wait for the following day. Reinforced then 
with new forces they attack en masse and bustle everything out of their way. 
These tactics were soon to prevail again. 

In fact, at 8 o’clock the general attack occurred on our entire front in 
the direction of Dixmude, the Forest of Houthulst and Ypres. The Germans 
were striving to break our thin screen and to throw it back beyond the Yser. 
Their aim was to reach Dunkerque, Calais, perhaps Boulogne, these towns all 
ardently coveted, since their capture meant control of the Channel and this 
would block the landing on the French coast of the British Army. 

Houthulst is being defended by the regiments of the 6th Cavalry Division. 
We are defending Stadenberg and the line of the railway. In line farther 
south, toward Zonnebeke where the first elements of the British are said to be, 
is the 7th Division. 

The hostile pressure soon makes itself very strongly felt, especially against 
Stadenberg held by Colonel Robillot’s 3rd Dragoon Brigade. This unit, at 
the cost of cruel losses, is resisting with the utmost energy. It, too, comes to 
a hand to hand. Our troopers have no bayonets. But what matter, they have 
their lances and charge on foot, lance in hand. 

The Germans, after a hellish fire, come up with our cavalrymen; they 
believe themselves masters of the position, but the lances block the way and 
in the face of this redoubtable arm, the enemy, in fear of meeting us face to 
face, falls back in terror. 

This halt in their assault is for us a success. They become hesitant and do 
not renew their attack on the valient defenders of Stadenberg. Colonel 
Robillot even considers it unnecessary to engage my squadron which General 
de Cornulier has sent him as a reinforcement. He prefers to have us put 
into a state of defense a group of houses in front of the edge of the Forest of 
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Houthulst. The main structure is an orphanage. From its upper story the 
view is fine, the field of fire wide; it is an obvious center of resistance. 

The main hall of the orphanage, which I enter, is the children’s dormitory. 
The little beds of polished wood are remarkably tidy, the walls hung with 
pious images. The place is redolent with innocence and happiness. Until 
today it was inhabited by little ones deprived of parents and of home who 
had found under protection of the gentle religious folk who kept this house 
the consolation and benefits of an education without bitterness or care. And 
now here we are in the cruel necessity of war overturning all that. We must 
wreck everything, destroying in a few moments the beneficent results of years 
of orderliness and economy. It is a sad occasion! But there’s not a moment 
to lose! Time flies! In the twinkling of an eye, mattresses torn from the beds 
are piled in the windows; bedsteads, turned upside down, make firing rests; 
here and there the roof is pierced to furnish loopholes, benches are broken to 
make barricades on the paths that lead to the establishment. 

But scarcely is this organization completed when orders are received to 
fall back. In view of the menace of encirclement on the north and on the 
south, our defense line is brought to the edge of the forest. The bordering 
ditches make natural trenches into which our squadrons sink by small dis- 
persed groups. From the side of an alley opening on the plain I observe the 
orphanage. Will the enemy utilize it against us, or shall we be obliged to 
destroy it in order to bury him in its ruins? 

The sector of the Forest of Houthulst which we are holding forms a 
re-entrant. Opposite us the front is calm and I have a few minutes of leisure 
in which to admire the delicate tints of autumnal foliage reflected in the 
sunshine of this lovely day. The view brings thoughts of our beautiful forests 
of the Le de France, occasions of exciting gallops over hunting courses, periods 
of game shooting and in such memories I lose myself for an instant. 

The reality soon brings me back. A violent fusilade breaks out in the 
wooded salient on our left. The 5th Chasseurs are being assailed by the 
German infantry which has pentrated the wood. They are firing at 200 
meters. On our right our Chasseurs, in liaison with elements of the 7th 
Brigade, inform me that this unit has just fallen back. Enveloped on both 
north and south, the Forest can no longer protect its last defenders, so we 
rejoin our horses which have been placed under the trees, guarded by dis- 
mounted troopers of the 5th Chasseurs and a company of infantry sent us as 
a reinforcement. 

Scarcely are we mounted and our column started in a large alley when 
a sinister whistle is heard. A shell breaks through the tips of the trees and 
falls in front of us. Others follow, fortunately passing over our heads and 
bursting beyond the road. The enemy is seeking to hasten our evacuation of 
the Forest by making it untenable. 

Night falls as we are coming out. The 5th Chasseurs succeed in getting 
away, but there is no news of the infantry company. Concerned for its fate, 
General de Cornulier designates my unit to find it and to cover its withdrawal. 
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While the brigade resumes its movement toward Bixschoote, we remain 
behind under orders to wait until 8:30 p. m. for the missing company. I 
immediately send patrols toward Langemark and to the various exits of the 
Forest where it may be. Their mission is difficult, for the night is pitchblack 
and there is no one to ask the way, the country people having fled during the 
day. Suddenly a faint light beams near our post. Upon approaching it, I 
observe that it comes from a farm yard that in the obscurity had escaped our 
notice. Two men and a woman, loading wood on a cart, are seized with 
fright at sight of me. They imagine I am going to prevent their departure. 
To obtain from them the least answer regarding the troops we are seeking 
proves impossible. 

One by one our patrols return without having been able to obtain the 
slightest indication of the infantry’s presence or movements. Investigation, 
too, is difficult in this dark night while in contact with the enemy, so at 
8:30 p. M., the time fixed, we resume the way to Bixschoote. As I learned the 
next day, the company we were unable to find got away by itself. 

We had hardly taken the road followed by the brigade two hours before 
when suddenly, as if by prearranged signal, the entire horizon blazed in a 
semicircle about us. By means of fires the Germans were signalling the points 
they had reached at the end of the day. I concluded from this that we ought 
to move straight between the two branches of fires. But the difficulty of 
holding to the course was great, no map, no habitation, no one to inform us, 
not a highway near, nothing but tortuous country paths rendered more 
puzzling by the obscurity. 

Following a half hour’s march, along one of these roads during which 
time my horse fell into a ditch, the scouts of the point signalled a highway. 
Rare luck! we were on the right way, but which direction were we to take for 
Bixschoote? A luminous point was advancing along the road, so we decided 
to overtake it. It proved to be a lantern lighting three persons walking side 
by side. Were they friends or foes? What mattered it, since we needed them 
to lead us to Bixschoote. At first they refused, but upon being seized and 
their light extinguished, they grew docile and agreed to lead us wherever we 
wished. Two kilometers farther on, we reached our destination, so I turned 
them loose. They did not wait to be told twice, but vanished into the night. 

Bixschoote is organized as a bridgehead. A network of trenches fills the 
banks of the Yser. Detachments of territorials are working on them feverishly. 
No news of the 15th Chasseurs, Colonel Claret of the 9th Dragoons, who is 
here with his regiment, has not seen them and can tell me nothing. So I 
decide to pass the night in a farm. There, after a meager supper of potatoes 
from an abandoned heap, we are not long falling to sleep. 

October 21—At 7:00 a. m., just as we were getting ready to leave, the 
supply column of my regiment passed over the bridge. It was a lucky 
encounter, especially so considered by the supply officer who had been looking 
for me. He had just been rationing the regiment and had left it over Man- 
gelaere way. 
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The issues completed and the horses fed grain, we resumed the road to 
Dixmude and from there made Mangelaere. There I found Colonel Hennocque 
(1) with a party from the 5th Chasseurs. He confirmed the presence of the 
15th at the indicated locality. 

Leading there was a winding road across fields intersected by deep ditches 
and barbed wire. With my squadron I followed but soon came upon a cul-de-sac 
in a marsh on the edge of the Forest of Houthulst. As it was impossible to 
get through, we turned right about to resume our march. At this moment 
the cannonading that for a half hour had been loud, grew closer. We recrossed 
the field and, thanks to the initiative of a scout in cutting the wire enclosures, 
regained the Dixmude road. 

In less than an hour this road had completely changed its aspect. Open 
a while ago, it was now quite impracticable. Flemish carts loaded with refugees 
and their household goods were moving in long files toward the Bixschoote 
bridge. Some regiments of cavalry were overtaking them. The general retreat 
was still on, the army was retiring beyond the Yser. In the throng I perceived 
Colonel Trutat, followed by several squadrons of the regiment. He was well 
pleased to find us, having given us up as lost. For our mission of the previous 
night had been more than risky; we were within an ace of not returning. 
The least error in direction might have proved fatal. 

Taking its place in the column, my squadron soon after passed the bridge 
at Steenstraete where we had orders to halt. It was here that a stand was 
to be made. The Yser, a tiny stream hitherto unknown, was soon to acquire 
an immortal fame. It was about to become the untraversable moat before 
which the German onslaught would be held at bay. We were to be its first 
defenders. 

The brigade dismounted and while the horses were sent to Woesten we 
were distributed at various organized points forming the bridgehead of the 
Steenstraete bridge. The 5th Chasseurs were placed on the right bank, while 
we remained on the left, occupying the trenches already dug. We found them 
splendid and felt ourselves rooted in them. They were quite primitive, 
however ; narrow, without freedom or means of circulation. 

No matter! Whatever’s new is best! The weather is superb. After so 
many days of marching, it was a real rest for us to remain here all day. The 
men slept with fists clinched and not an alarm disturbed them. The enemy 
upon arriving at the Yser was obliged to halt there. Finding the passages 
strongly held, he was taking time to prepare an attack and so the day passed 
without event except for frequent exchanges of shots between the bridgehead 
defenders on the right bank and the enemy’s patrols feeling out our defense. 

At 9 o’clock that evening some territorials took over our trenches. While 
we mounted up and moved to Elverdinghe forthe night. 





(1) This officer, later General Hennocque, as commander of the French 4th Cavalry 
Division, Army of the Rhine, at Gonzenheim, was well known to many members of the 
American Forces in Germany. (Translator’s Note.) 




















The Death of General Custer 


By 
Brigadier General E. S. GODFREY 


Historical Society that the “White General,” General George A. Custer, 
“his cavalrymen slain and himself wounded in the side, took his own life 
by discharging his revolver down his throat.” 

During the summer of 1926, when the “spot light” of the Semi-Centennial 
of Custer’s Last Battle was on the front page, an Indian from the Standing 
Rock Agency was reported to have said that near the close of the attack on 
Custer’s command, he had dropped on his knee and shot Custer in the head. 

And now comes “Chief Buffalo-Child Long Lance,” a Blackfoot Chief of 
the Blood tribe and “tells it to the Marines.” His article introduces a story of 
“Blood Brotherhood” between Sitting Bull and Cadet Custer—a “Damon and 
Pythias” compact; of how Sitting Bull planned to save Custer alive; of how 
this Blackfoot Chief kept in touch with Custer’s troops; of lying on his belly 
and watching the command the night before the battle; and observing that 
the “Blue Coats were drinking and going about yelling like Indians”; and, of 
course, this Blackfoot Chief rides on his relays of ponies and reports to Sitting 
Bull. At the end of the battle Custer, his long hair pushed up under his hat, 
“realizing he alone was alive, put his gun against his body and pulled the 


trigger.”1 
This is the first I ever heard of the “Blood Brother” pact. It seems to me 


that story would have been too good for General Custer to have kept secret 
and never revealed in the long-time publicity of himself and his affairs. 

I have my doubts as to the Indians “keeping in touch” with our advance 
in the long march from Fort Lincoln. In a general way, yes, but the 
opportunities for taking a scalp or two when our hunters were frequently 
miles from the command, and on one occasion absent over night, seem to me 
too good to have been overlooked. 

There was no great commotion nor loud demonstration in our bivouacs 
the night before the battle—nothing to give the impression of “drinking and 
going about yelling like Indians.” I recall a letter received some years ago 
from one of the men, telling how he was thrilled by someone singing in a 
clear tone the old hymn “Nearer my God to Thee.” I have no recollection of 
it, but if so, it would not indicate hilarity to any but the untutored savage 
mind. I do know that fires were ordered put out as soon as supper was over, 
lights prohibited, and quiet enjoined. 

General Terry was with General Gibbon’s troops on the battlefield on the 
forenoon of June 27th. Lieutenant James H. Bradley, Seventh Infantry, in 


1 In the campaign of 1876 General Custer had his hair cut short. 
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command of General Gibbon’s scouts, was the first officer to arrive at Reno’s 
position, and on the bluff where my troop was located. His first question on 
arrival was to ask where to find Lieutenant Godfrey. On my meeting him, my 
first question was, “Where is Custer?” He replied, “I don’t know, but I 
suppose he was killed, as we counted one hundred and ninety-seven bodies. I 
don’t suppose any escaped.” Bradley and his scouts were the first to go over 
the ground after the battle. 

On the afternoon of June 27th, Lieutenant Bradley and a party from 
Reno’s command went over the field; Fred Girard, interpreter, and Scout 


Jackson were with this party. In May, 1908, Girard gave this account: 
“Jackson and I preceded the party to Custer Hill. We found General Custer’s 


body in a squatting position between the bodies of two soldiers, one across 
the other; Custer’s upper arm rested on the topmost soldier, his face resting 
in the palm of his hand as if in repose. All were naked.” They laid out 
Custer’s body. 

On the morning of June 28th, Major Reno with the remaining seven 
troops of the Seventh Cavalry, went to the Custer field to bury the dead. 
During this ceremony I was sent for by Major Reno to help identify the dead 
on Custer Hill. The first body I was taken to was that of General Custer. 
The body was naked. I examined it carefully. There were two bullet wounds, 
one in the left breast and the other in the left temple, either of which, it 
seemed to me, would have been fatal. There was surprisingly little blood on 
his person from either wound; there were no powder marks on his person nor 
any signs of mutilation. He had not been scalped. In 1886, when Chief Gall 
gave me his account of the battle, I asked him why Custer was not scalped. 
He replied without hesitation that he “did not know, unless it was because he 
was the Big Chief, and that they respected his rank and his bravery.” 

Major James McLaughlin who was for many years Indian Agent at 
Standing Rock Agency, North Dakota, had the unreserved intimacy and 


confidence of the Sioux Indians. He told me that Chiefs Gall, Crow King, 
Gray Eagle, and other responsible Chiefs had told him that Custer was not 


scalped because he was the Big Chief and they respected his rank; that it was 
sometime after the battle was over before they recognized Custer, as his hair 
was cut short and they had looked for a body with long hair. Furthermore, 
Major McLaughlin states that in all his years of intercourse with the Sioux, 
he never heard one of them assert or intimate that General Custer had taken 
his own life. 

Some of the statements of these “suicide mongers” sound like camp 
gossip or rumors that are bandied about and then accepted by some credulous 
persons as facts. An example is the statement that “not more than 500 at 
most opposed Custer.” This would imply that between two and three thousand 
warriors were idle spectators of the battle, which is as absurd as the state- 
ment that Custer “took his own life by discharging his revolver down his 
throat,” etc., ete. 
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In a book which, I think, is entitled The North American Indian, the 
author made a statement to the effect that “Indians never scalped a suicide.” 
Since then some of these sensational writers have used that statement as a 
basis for their dramatic stories. They differ as to details, but may all be 
characterized by the same aphorism: “Bunk.” 





Nore: Certain statements in the account by the Blackfoot Chief have a further 
tendency to create suspicion in regard to the accuracy of the article. The author speaks 
of Sitting Bull as riding up and down the first line of warriors, shouting out his final 
instruction, and later states: “When he (Custer) realized he alone was alive, he put 
his gun against his body and pulled the trigger. He was dead right away. Sitting Bull 
went up to where he lay and stooped down and picked up the pistol and looked at it; 
and then he strapped it around himself and came back.” 

None of the previous Indian accounts credit Sitting Bull, who was not a War Chief 
but a “Medicine Man,” with taking any part in the battle. Some say that he remained in 
his tent “making medicine ;” others state that he took to the hills with his family as the 
troops approached the village and did not stop until about ten miles away. When the 
battle was over, messengers were sent to notify him of the result and to bring him back. 
Gall, Crazy Horse, and Crow King were the principal War Chiefs and are given the credit 
for winning the battle.—EpITor. 
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Rational Bitting 


A More Efficient and Easily Acquired Control of the Cavalry 
Horse for Hastily Trained Masses 


By 
Lieut. Colonel EDMUND A. BUCHANAN, Cavalry 
T IS APPRECIATED that the idea herein presented will, if considered at all, 
I arouse antagonism, while some may attempt to dismiss it with ridicule. 
This will not be due, necessarily, to any inherent worthlessness or the 
result of an open minded test, of the idea but may be based, according to the 
mental attitude of the challenger on any of the following points of view: 


Belief in one’s superior knowledge of the subject. 
Lack of confidence in the writer’s knowledge or experience. 
Blind and unquestioning faith in things as they are. 
Chronic suspicion of new ideas. 
Be this as it may it is not believed that anyone is perfectly satisfied with 


the scheme of bitting the cavalry horse (for the rank and file) as is practiced 
throughout the world today, and which, with but minor changes in detail, 
has been in vegue for centuries. 

The decidedly indifferent and uncertain control obtained by. this system 
in all its variations, and its cumulative harmful effects on horses, are too well 
known to require mentioning here. One only has to remember the hard 
mouthed runaways in every troop, and his own difficulty in finding, even in a 
squadron, an enlisted man’s horse “fit to ride,” to know that there is some- 
thing wrong with the present bitting method. And, in my opinion, all the 
instruction in the world for the few is not going to effect the situation for the 
masses, as long as the existing method is retained. 

This would seem to be a sufficient reflection upon the present method, 
especially when we remember that whole nations have in the past ridden 
horses into and through battle, their mounts controlled individually by a 
stick in one system, and by only one rein in many others. 

In my opinion, the effectiveness of these former simple methods of control 
was due to the concentration of the means employed on giving one single 
impulse, incapable of being confused by the incidental or accidental trans- 
mittal by the same means, of other and distracting impulses, as well as to the 
complete separation of pain from the means of control, except and only as a 
deliberately intended punishment for a specific offense. 

The curb bit of today is, in the last analysis, but a modification of an 
instrument of torture which reached its highest perfection as a pain inflicting 
implement, in the Mexican spade bit, and was but slightly modified in our 
own old Shoemaker. Yet this bit is the means retained for the control of the 
horse in our cavalry. More accurately, it is the means which is and will be, 
until discarded, used by the recruit of today and the contemplated cavalry 


of the hastily raised and trained army of tomorrow, to retain their precarious 
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position on their mounts, and upon which the “old soldier” still hangs heavily 
to vent his spleen on a “jigging” horse, or to help him assume, on a long march, 
an alleged restful change of seat. 

The use of the curb bit alone or in combination, by a trained, interested 
and intelligent horseman, physically fresh and out for the express purpose of 
mastering his mount, is not being considered here, as that is regarded as the 
exception; the man in ranks, and particularly the man in the ranks of the 
army to be raised over night, as it were, is the problem and the phase of the 
subject in which the writer is especially interested. 

No one can deny that the curb bit is harsh in its action, but it is also 
claimed that simple as it appears, hanging on a peg, it is an evolved and 
complicated implement for the simple purpose intended, when its actual 
functioning and application are carefully considered. 

Whatever may be gotten from it by the expert or trained horseman, it 
has but one basic purpose or use for the mass, and this is to control the 
forward movement of the horse, in a progressive degree, from a simple 
retardation through the halt, to an actual retrograde movement. Yet, to 
accomplish this seemingly simple and single purpose, we have and use a tool 
which has in itself the means of transmitting at least five separate impulses, 
each of which, by the physical impressions transmitted to the horse, is exerted 
in a different direction: 

ist. The pressure on the bars, towards the rear. 

2d. The pressure of the curb strap or chain, saceaaiiiand opposite 
to the former, forward. 

3d. The pressure on the roof of the mouth (with some bits and 
certain horses), upwards and forward. 

4th. The pull on the corners of the mouth, upwards and rearward. 

5th. Pain at one or more points, the effect of which is the general 
impulse to escape in any direction. 

Confusion in the brain of the horse when all these impulses are applied 
with equal weight, is inevitable; shall he go forward, rearward, or up on his 
haunches? It is not surprising then, but rather to be expected if, with a 
heavy handed rider up on a strong, spirited horse, the results are an immediate 
bolt and an ultimately unmanageable horse at all gaits faster than a walk. 

However, as is intended by the scheme and as a result of the operation 
of the law of chances, the force exerted is seldom equal on all points of 
bearing. Unfortunately, all too often this actual distribution is not to the 
particular points of the leverage set up, nor in the proportion desired or 
contemplated. Due to many reasons, such as haste in saddling, thoughtless- 
ness, last moment changes in mount assignment, etc., it is just as likely as not 
that the points of bearing are more often on the jaw bone, the corners of the 
mouth, the roof of the mouth, the lips or any combination of these, rather than 
on the poll-bars-tongue points, and are transmitting impulses which are 
mechanically forward regardless of the desires and intentions of the rider. 

Why, then, retain for the mass of the cavalry a bitting device which 
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contains in itself, not only the possibility, but the probability of its misuse 
in the creation and transmission to the helpless but normally willing animal, 
confusing impulses frequently exactly contrary to those which it is desired 
and necessary to apply? 

The remedy is to remove the complicated implement from the hands of 
the mass, substituting therefor a simplified tool which it is practically 
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impossible to misuse; one whose effect is limited to the creation of the one 
impulse desired: rearward, and whose misapplication (limited to too constant 
pressure) cannot injure the horse. Even in this misapplication, its very 
effects (slowing or halting the animal) promptly suggests to even the slowest 
mind, its existence and its correction, the removal of the pressure. 

It is claimed that all this can be accomplished by the cavesson-snaffle bit 
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combination which I have used personally for two years. I have observed its 
use in troops under my command, and by conversations with horsemen of 
reputation have found that they, aso, regard it as possessing considerable 
merit. 

In my experiments I used a modified cavesson, the leather of the nose 
piece rounded over one-eighth inch rope making a rounded strap of 
approximately three-eights inch diameter, each end terminating in a ring to 
which the reins are to be attached. The whole is made adjustable horizontally 
by a choice of three “D’’s on each side for the attachment of the cheek straps, 
while the vertical adjustment is obtained by buckles in the cheek straps of 
the head stall. 

My cavessons were made by a troop saddler, are decidely neat in 
appearance, and look generally like the accompanying cut. 

For the initial familiarization of the horse and his occasional discipline, 
there is spiraled around the front part of the noseband, a copper wire, 3-32 inch 
or larger in diameter ; the distance between spirals should not be less than one 
inch, but this as well as the diameter of the wire, is to be modified to meet 
the sensitiveness and responsiveness of the individual animal. The ends of 
the wire are fastened to the “D”s, and the entire wire should be removed 
promptly as soon as the animal is sensitized and accustomed to the effects 
of the device. 

The adjustment, by the means indicated above, should be such as will 
permit the noseband, when the reins are in hand, to rest on the lower part of 
the nasal bone. 

Use and Application 

As in the present practice, the snaffle is the riding bit and the cavesson 
is to be used, as is the curb, to augment the checking effect of the lighter bit 
to the extent necessary to secure the results desired. These effects are 
obtained, not by steady pulls, but by a succession of taps or blows on the nose, 
the strength of the blows to be proportionate to the resistance of the horse, 
while the response of the animal is to be taken up and retained by the snaffle. 

In this connection, I found that a more decided separation of the two sets 
of reins than is now obtained by the present Riley method is desirable, and 
personaily, I like the snaffle reins divided by the little finger, the cavesson 
reins separated by the middle finger, with both bights falling together on the 
same side of the hand. This arrangement permits, if and when necessary, the 
slipping of the snaffle reins, and thus by the raising of the hand and its snap 
to the rear, the delivery of a sharp decisive blow on the nose through the 
cavesson reins. 

If the effects on both methods of bitting, of a strong and sudden appli- 
cation of force through the reins, are observed, it will be seen that when the 
bit and bridoon are jerked, the horses’ heads are almost invariably thrown 
forward and upward, while with the cavesson and snaffle, the heads yield just 
as quickly, but are as uniformly dropped downward and rearward. 
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The foliowing adantages are claimed for the scheme outlined: 

1. Decided reduction of the weight now carried on the animal’s head; 

2. Make pain to the animal a matter of discipline only, the result of 
intention and special effort, rather than as it is now, almost a 
normal part of a horse’s life when in motion under a rider; 

Preserve the mouths of all horses for work and use by those who 
have the time, ability and inclination to properly utilize them; 

Mal-adjustments, except too long retention of the wire, do not 
harmfully effect the animal; 

Horses thus equipped can graze and drink without unbridling, 
thus preventing the lazy rider’s punishing his mount; 

A horse thus equipped will soon learn not to run away when for 
any reason the reins are dropped, provided, of course, the reins 
and the headstall are strong enough to withstand the first snap; 

A better, cleaner looking head, as there is less hung to it; 

The elimination of the halter, since by unbuckling the reins and 
snapping the halter rope to the two rings, a most effective halter 
is obtained. 

If tried with an open mind and, in the cases of the older and more vicious 
offenders, due allowance is made in the time required for sensitizing, to com- 
pensate for the many years of punishment they have received from the old 
method of bitting, it is firmly believed that the system herein outlined will 


clearly demonstrate its superiority. 
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CAVALRY BOARD NOTES 

HE MOST IMPORTANT PROJECTS recently completed by the Cavalry Board 
T include tests of ten Garand and ten Thompson semi-automatic shoulder 
rifles, and experiments to determine measures, other than fire and camouflage, 
to be adopted by cavalry units to reduce visibility and vulnerability from low 
flying attack aviation. 

1. Semi-Automatic Rifles—Both makes of semi-automatic rifles are 
designed to fire our present caliber .30 rifle ammunition in clips of five 
cartridges; both are built largely of parts of our present Springfield rifle; and 
both are about two pounds heavier than the service rifle. 

Although several minor defects were noted in both semi-automatic rifies, 
the important discovery resulting from the tests is that a dependable semi- 














Thompson Semi-automatic Rifle 


automatic rifle is an accomplished fact. In addition to a rate of fire at least 
double that of the present service rifle, the semi-automatics have the following 
favorable features: 

a. They are sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

b. Recoil is noticeably reduced. 

c. They are equipped with receiver sights. 

d. The operations of loading are reduced to those necessary for inserting 
the clip and cocking the piece for the first shot. As a consequence, the firer 
can keep up sustained fire with much less exertion, and can more effectively 
conceal himself. 

e. The mechanism, functioning, nomenclature, care and cleaning of the 
semi-automatics is simple enough to be understood by the average soldier— 
the design being little more complicated than that of the service rifle. 

An apparent disadvantage of the semi-automatic rifles from the cavalry 
viewpoint, is the extra weight. In this connection, however, it should be noted 
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that these rifles were required to fire the high power, 170 grain, 1926 boat-tail 
ammunition. Although even under this requirement the weight can probably 
be reduced to ten pounds, based on a slightly smaller caliber bullet, it seems 
quite feasible to produce a satisfactory semi-automatic rifle weighing eight 


pounds or less. 











Garand Semi-automatic Rifle 


2. Anti-Aircraft Measures to Reduce Visibility and Vulnerability—The 
following is quoted from the general conclusions of a special board of officers 
appointed to conduct experiments on defensive measures, other than fire and 
camouflage, of units of a cavalry division against low-flying attack aviation: 

“General conclusions.—a. From the air viewpoint, the question of cover 
and concealment, other than solid overhead cover, is a matter of either the 
proper utilization of existing shades and shadows, or the adoption of suitable 
formations. 

b. In order to obtain adequate concealment by the use of cover, the 
shadow cast by the object to be concealed must be neither larger nor more 
dense than that cast by the object utilized as cover, and the subject to be 
concealed must be so placed in the shadow that when viewed from any angle, 
it will not present an outline sharply silhouetted against the background of 
light outside the limits of the shadow. 

c. A natural background of dark color, such as a burned off area, or 
patches of dark colored weeds or low bushes afford nearly as suitable conceal- 
ment as shadows. 

d. In open country where adequate cover is not available, concealment 
may be obtained by the adoption of formations that will deceive the observer 
as to the nature of the object which he is observing. For example, the grazing 
formation, in which the horses are irregularly dispersed in the open, and 
allowed to graze, the riders being concealed in their shadows, will deceive all 
but very experienced observers, provided there are no unnatural features 
presented, such as regular intervals and distances between horses, all horses 
headed in the same direction, no bunching in small groups of two or three 
animals, grazing on an area where it is known or obvious that no forage 
exists, etc. 

e. Flashes of light from various highly polished articles of equipment, 
especially seats of saddles, invariably attract the attention of observers and 
cause them to make a detailed investigation of the cover from which the 
flashes were noted. In campaign, many of the polished articles of equipment 
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will not be so maintained, but the seat of the saddle, the cause of the greatest 
amount of flashes, will remain polished. It is believed that experiments 
should be conducted with the view of developing a light weight, small mesh 
camouflage net, sufficientiy large to cover the saddle equipment when the 
trooper is dismounted, and yet sufficiently light to not be a material increase 
in weight to the already too heavy equipment of the cavalryman. 

f. Light colored horses, such as white or gray, and horses having 
prominent light patches, such as blazed faces, etc., are readily picked up from 
the air and are difficult, if not impossible, to properly conceal. It is believed 
that in campaign, such horses should be either disposed of or given a neutral 
color by the use of dyes. 

g. Regardless of the probability of aerial attack, the missions of cavalry 
are often such that no delay can be permitted for the purpose of effecting 
concealment from aerial observation and of gaining cover from aerial attack. 
Under these conditions, the question of the employment of suitable formations 
to minimize the effects of hostile aerial observation and attack become of 
paramount importance. 

h. The Board, proceeding under the belief that any formation presents a 
less vulnerable target for aerial attack than a close formation, tested all open 
formations prescribed in training regulations, and several which were not 
prescribed. From a result of the tests conducted, it is the belief of the Board 
that, within limits of effective control, those open formations which include 
dispersion both laterally and in depth, and at the same time present the least 
regular appearance, are the best. Such a formation is the flock, which includes 
all the requirements of a formation of least visibility and vulnerability, and 
at the same time is highly flexible, without the loss of control. This formation 
should be included in extended order drill of all cavalry units.” 

The flock formation mentioned above is a formation of the squad in which 
the individuals are irregularly disposed to the leader’s right rear, left rear, 
and rear, in such manner that they are separated by from 10 to 20 yards and 
no three are in a single straight line from any direction. It was found that 
this formation offered a remarkably poor target to attack planes while at the 
same time it was easily and quickly assumed, easily led over varying terrain, 
and quickly and easily converted into any other prescribed formation. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH CAVALRY 
¥ VIEW OF THE RECENT PRESS REPORTS that the British Cavalry had been 
practically abolished, the following extracts from the London Times are 


pertinent: 

Sir L. Worthington-Evans, Secretary for War (Colchester), moved that 
the House should go into Committee of Supply to consider the Army Estimates. 
He said :—Although we are asking for a larger number of men than last year, 
the fact is that the Estimates provide for a reduction of about 4,000 in the 
Regular Army. The reduction includes 47 officers and 1,294 other ranks, 
due to a reorganization of the Cavalry, and 18 officers and 861 men in the 
Royal Artillery, which is chiefly due to reorganization. There are certain 
minor trimmings of the establishment of the Corps of Signallers and other 
units, and the disbandment of the West Indian Regiment accounts for 23 
officers and 670 other ranks. Therefore, although the Vote actually shows an 
increase of 7,100 men, or 8,700 if there are added the 1,600 Indian troops in 
Iraq, the actual fact is that there is a reduction of 4,000.**** 
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I will first explain my proposal regarding the Cavalry. There is a 
responsible body of opinion holding that, in principle, the day of the horse is 
over, and that the duties of the Cavalry should be performed, and would be 
better performed, by aeroplanes and by troops mounted in rapidly moving 
cross-country vehicles, such as light fast tanks and armoured cars. On the 
other hand, it is urged that there are many military situations possible in 
various parts of the world in which, compared with the adaptability of the 
horsed unit, a mechanically transported unit would be at a great dis- 
advantage. At present an unbridged river presents impassable obstacle to 
tanks, and presents but few difficulties to cavalry, and there are many rivers 
in countries in which our Army must be prepared to operate. I believe the 
truth is that we have not yet got the data upon which to make an irrevocable 
decision as to the kind of military force which is to do the work hitherto 
done by the Cavalry. For the present the best solution appears to be a 
combination of the two. Last year I asked a committee of military experts 
to give me some advice as to the cavalry requirements of the Army. They 
directed my attention, in the first place, to two grave defects in the Cavalry 
as it is organized and equipped today. To take its place effectively in a 
modern army, the cavalry regiment has neither sufficient mobility nor adequate 
fire power. The lack of mobility is due partly to the excessive weight that the 
troop horse has now to carry. This seriously reduces a regiment’s speed and 
range of action, and the already narrow radius of action is still further 
limited by its dependence on its ponderous and slow-moving transport. The 
lack of fire power is partly due to an insufficiency of machine guns and partly 
to the unsuitability of the Hotchkiss gun. The Army Council has decided 
to take steps immediately to remedy the defects, so far as possible, by 
providing mechanical vehicles for the first-line transport and eight machine 
guns, instead of four as at present, to be carried in mechanical vehicles, 
instead of on pack horses. The question of finding a more efficient gun than 
the Hotchkiss will be actively pursued. At present, this reorganization will 
be confined to the six line regiments only, but the intention is to extend the 
new organization to all the Cavalry as funds become available, subject to 
such modifications as experience may suggest. More research and experiments 
are necessary before we come to a final decision. To mechanize the Cavalry 
completely with an unsuitable vehicle—and there is no suitable vehicle at 
present—would be a most expensive mistake. The horse may not be all that 
it should be, but, in the meantime, it is better than a vehicle that is all that 
it should not be. But I can assure the House that the provision of a suitable 
cross-country vehicle is the subject of continuous research and experiment. 

Meanwhile, the reorganization which provides for the mechanization of 
the first-line transport and the carriage of the machine guns enables us to 
increase cavalry mobility and fire power, and at the same time to reduce the 
number of men and horses. For the present, the Cavalry regiments, instead of 
consisting of a headquarters wing, including the machine gun troops and 
three saber squadrons, will consist of the headquarters wing, a machine gun 
squadron mechanized, two saber squadrons, and mechanized first-line trans- 
port. I have also taken the opportunity to concentrate all recruit training in 
the regiments, and this enables me to effect an economy by abolishing the 
Cavalry Depot. The savings consequent upon these various alterations amount 
to a reduction of 47 officers, 1,294 other ranks, and 1,445 horses, making a 
saving in 1927 of 93,000 pounds sterling, rising in a full year to 237,000 pounds 


sterling. 
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***** Although I make a small saving on the Cavalry, the money so saved 
will be used to modernize and improve their fighting value.***** 

In a memorandum accompanying the Army Estimates, the Secretary of 

State for War also stated: 
To meet the requirements of modern war it is felt that the fire power of the 
Cavalry and Infantry ought to be increased. It has therefore been decided 
to raise the number of machine guns allowed in war for a cavalry regiment 
and an infantry battalion from eight to twelve. For the same reason at the 
same time, endeavor is being made to evolve a reliable cross-country armoured 
car, with a view to the possible introduction of such a vehicle, if and when it 
is obtained, into the ranks of the Cavalry. 

The question of adopting a self-loading rifle, if a satisfactory weapon of 
this type can be obtained, or, alternatively, of introducing a more serviceable 
light automatic to replace the Lewis and Hotchkiss guns with which the 
Cavalry and Infantry are now equipped is receiving consideration. 

In reality the policy above indicated involves no practical reduction in the 
potential strength of the British Cavalry. Because of the necessity for 
economy, its personnel and mounts will be reduced, but to offset this, its 
mobility will be increased by means of mechanized first-line transport, and its 
fire power and offensive strength by the addition of machine guns and light 
tanks. 

There is every evidence that the British believe in Cavalry, within its 
proper sphere, as much today as they did in the time of Napoleon, and if it 
were not for their serious economic condition and the absolute necessity for 
retrenchment, they would have made the changes resulting in increased 
mobility and fire power without the reduction of a single man or horse. 

The changes they are making seem to be predicated on the use they con- 
template for Cavalry in a European theater of operations, and for the present 
at least, they are not planning any changes in those units which are likely to 
be used in India, South Africa, Egypt or Palestine. In other words, until they 
are very sure of their ground, they are not going to take a chance on complete 
motorization of transport or the transportation of heavy machine guns in 
light tanks in countries where there are rivers to cross, mountains to traverse, 
and localities to be gotten over where desert heat and sand will soon negative 
the value of any internal combustion engine we now have. 


oO. 


FRENCH CAVALRY DOCTRINE 

HE FRENCH, as a result of their experiences in the World War, have made 
radical changes in cavalry armament and methods of combat, without 
however, affecting cavalry missions in general. As stated by an instructor at 
the Ecole Superieure de Guerre, “The failure of the cavalry in 1914 was due 
to the doctrine in vogue at that time—to fight mounted. The cavalry was 

poorly armed and its ideas were wrong.” 
A French cavalry division now uses its mobility for maneuver only; it 
has received a tremendous increase in fire power, especially in machine guns. 
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Its normal method of combat is fire action, and it appears to be the policy 
when strong opposition is expected, to reinforce.it with infantry and artillery. 

Some examples will serve to show the differences between the cavalry 
doctrine of 1914 and those of today, as taught at the Ecole Superieure de 
Guerre. In the operations of General Foch’s IX French Army, during the 
first battle of the Marne, in the regicn of Fere-Champnoise and the marshes of 
St. Gond, the weakest part of the situation of this army was its right (east) 
flank, in the vicinity of Mailly, where there was a gap of 10-20 kilometers. A 
cavalry division, covering this gap, did not do much, because: 

1. It had been trained almost exclusively for mounted action. 

2. It had insufficient fire power. 

With all its effectives, the division had 1800 carbines, 400 rifles, and 6 
machine guns; it was therefore very inferior in fire power to a 1914 infantry 
regiment. 

In a similar situation handled according to the present school doctrines, 
a cavalry division was used to stop a gap in the line and delay the advance 
of the enemy. The division occupied a front of about 12 kilometers. Compared 
with the division at the Marne, it had: 


96 machine guns instead of 6 
315 automatic rifles instead of none 
36 37 m-m guns instead of none 
3 Stokes mortars instead of none 
24 75 m-m guns instead of 72. 
and, besides, was reinforced by two battalions of infantry, 
three battalions of 75’s and one battalion of 105 m-m guns 
horse-drawn. 
With all its effectives the division now has about two-thirds the fire power 


of an infantry division (artillery excepted.) 


Use of Cavalry 

Divisional and Corps Reconnaissance Groups—Usually not grouped to- 
gether nor reinforced. In the approach march these groups precede the advance 
guards (sometimes they are attached to the advance guards) and cover the 
advance by securing river crossings and important terrain features. In the 
attack itself they have usually been placed in reserve (on one or two occasions 
have been used for liaison). 

In the defensive they have been used to cover the installation of the out- 
posts, later being withdrawn and placed in reserve. In emergencies they have 
been used to fill a gap in the line. 

Cavalry Division in Delaying Action and Defensive—In one problem a 
cavalry division, reinforced by two battalions of 75 portee and one battalion 
of 105 m-m horse-drawn, operatirg under Army orders was used to gain 
contact with enemy forces that had broken through, to delay their advance 
and finally, after being further reinforced by two battalions of infantry and 
two battalions of 75’s, to hold a defensive front of about 12 kilometers. 

The three cavalry brigades were placed abreast, two of the brigades being 
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reinforced, each by one infantry battalion, and each brigade having some 
armored cars. In reserve, one or two troops cavalry and the cyclist group. 

In another similar situation a cavalry division not reinforced, after 
gaining contact with the enemy, took up a defensive position to delay his 
advance. Formation, two brigades (reinforced) in first line, the 3rd brigade 
in reserve. Each brigade had a front of about four kilometers and was 
supported by a battalion of 75’s. 

The right brigade (reinforced) had its two regiments abreast, each 
regiment having an outpost of about one platoon. A squadron from the 
brigade in division reserve and the cyclist group were attached to this brigade, 
the squadron was used to cover the right flank while the cyclist group occupied 
a strong position in rear. 

Most of the armored cars were out in front with reconnaissance patrols 
(“detachments de decouverte”) and at nightfall were brought in and assembled 
in reserve. 

Cavalry Division in Exploration and Reconnaissance—A cavalry division 
on a mission of exploration and reconnaissance usually marches in two 
columns, with advance guards and flank guards (if necessary.) The actual 
reconnaissance in advance is done by a decouverte, consisting of several 
Detachments de decouverte or reconnoitering patrols. There may also be an 
aerial decouverte if the division has an observation squadron at its disposal. 

Cavalry Division in Offensive—The front on which the attack must be 
made is determined by the means available. (i.e. the artillery; in all attacks, 
the French say: “I have so many 75’s. Therefore I can attack on such and 
such a front.” The artillery is the yardstick without any question.) 

Against a hastily organized position, one battalion of 75’s can support 
an attack on a front of 300-400 meters. Therefore the cavalry division, with 
its two organic battalions of 75’s, is limited to a front of 800 meters. 

The attack may be made with two regiments of cavalry or with one 
regiment of cavalry and the cyclist group; regiment of cavalry, 400 meters; 
cyclists, 300-400 meters. A reserve must be held out; a cavalry regiment 
is suitable. 

A division can make one attack in a day, no more. 

The above applies to a cavalry division not reinforced. 


cy 





CAVALRY RIFLE AND PISTOL TEAM 

ORTY-FIVE COMPETITORS for places on the Cavalry Rifle and Pistol Team 
F reported at Fort Des Moines on May 28, 1927 for the preliminary try- 
outs which will be completed about July first. After this date the selection 
team will continue practice at Fort Des Moines until about August fifteenth, 
at which time it will go to Camp Perry for the National Matches. 

During the try-outs one team trophy and a number of individual trophies 
(the latter donated by the U. S. Cavalry Association) will be awarded for 
excellence in both rifle and pistol shooting. 
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Captain Anderson H. Norton, the Team Captain, is an expert shot with 
much competition experience. With the assistance of Lieutenant Paul M. 
Martin, Team Coach, a member of the United States Team in the recent 
International Matches, it is expected that the team finally selected to represent 
the Cavalry in the National Matches at Camp Perry will make an excellent 


showing. 
Oo 


SPRING RACE MEETING AT FORT RILEY 

HE SPRING RACE MEETING Of the Cavalry School Hunt at Fort Riley, was 

held on Republican Flats Saturday, May 28 and Monday, May 30. The 
first day’s meet was well attended and thoroughly enjoyed by all, there being 
not a single accident. An attractive card of races kept the crowd on edge 
during the afternoon. Visitors from throughout central Kansas were in 
attendance, as were numerous visiting officers from Fort Leavenworth, the 
latter having come over for the annual Fort Leavenworth Day demonstrations 
by the Cavalry School. Following are the results: 

First Day 

The Brookdale Steeplechase. For four year olds and upward. Ridden in racing colors by 
officers of U. S. Army. About two and one-fourth miles— 

Won by Diplomat, 1st Lieut. John W. Wofford, 2d Cavalry; 2d, Felsentor, Capt. 
Wm. Reinburg, Cavalry; 3d, Persimmon, Capt. T. A. Bryant, 2d Cavalry. 

Half-mile Flat Race— 

Won by Gallant Boy, 2d Lieut. D. DeBardeleben, 2d Cavalry; 2d, Sam, Capt. 
James Duke, 9tht Cavalry; 3d, Vamp, Capt. Rufus Ramey, 9th Cavalry. 

Mounted Service Steeplechase. About two miles— 

Won by H! Supremo, Pvt. Zicoski, Tr. G, 2d Cavalry; 2d, Lady Finn, Pvt. Ledrup, 

Tr. G, 2d Cavalry; 3d, Lough Doris, 2d Lieut. D. DeBardeleben, 2d Cavalry. 

Quarter-mile Flat Race. For enlisted men— 

Won by Dean; 2d, Andy; 3d, Toby. 
The Riley County Grass Riders’ Grub Stakes. Flat quarter-mile— 

Won by Root; 2d, Ballymooney; 3d, Teddy; 4th, Fairy. 

Second Day 

Half-mile Flat Race. For enlisted men— 

Won by Shorty; 2d, Toby; 3d, Jack. 
The Geary County Flat Race. Five furlongs— 

Won by Mavie B; 2d, Tip; 3d, Billy. 

Cavalry Memorial Steeplechase. A two and one-quarter mile steeplechase in memory of 
the cavalrymen who lost their lives in the service of the United States during the 
World War. A cup donated by the U. 8S. Cavalry Association was presented to the 
winner by Major General Crosby, Chief of Cavalry. 

Won by Lough Doris, Major Edgar M. Whiting, 2d Cavalry; 2d, Elaine, 1st Lieut. 
J. W. Wofford, 2d Cavalry; 3d, Varment, Major Wm. M. Grimes, Cavalry. 

Horse Memorial Steeplechase— 

Won by felsentor, Capt. Wm. Reinburg, Cavalry; 2d, Llewellyn, Major Elkin 
Franklin, 2d Cavairy; 3d, Preston Brand, 2d Lieut. D. DeBardeleben, 2d 

Cavalry. 
The Horse Memorial Steeplechase was the fourth and final race of the 
day, the meet abruptly terminating with the accident that resulted in the 
death of Captain T. A. Bryant, 2d Cavalry, and serious injury to Captain 


Charles Wharton, 9th Cavalry. 
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SECOND CAVALRY MIDWINTER HORSE SHOW 


Bg OF SPACE IN THE APRIL CAVALRY JOURNAL prevented the publication 
of the results of the Second Cavalry Annual Midwinter Horse Show which 


was held at Fort Riley on February 1, 1927. The awards follow: 

Individual Jumping for Privates—Won by Pvt. Broadhurst, Troop E, on B-53; 2d, 
Pvt. Berr, Hdqrs. Troop, on Dopey; 3d, Pvt. Laney, Troop F, on Tom. 

Squad Contest—-Wun by Squad of Troop G, consisting of Cpl. King, Pvts. Comfort, 
Falmore, Hamlin, Drozienski, Baumgarten, Keller and Bickel; 2d, Squad of 
Troop E; 3d, Squad of Troop C. 

Individual Jumping for Non-Commissioned Officers—Won by Cpl. Kuhn, Troop B, on 
Periscope; 2d, Sgt. Gentemann, Troop F, on Blondie; 3d, Sgt. Cilders, Troop G, 
on Pinkey. 

Wagon Contest: Class A—Escort Wagons—Won by Pvt. Creel, Service Troop; 2d, 
Pvt. Hickey, Service Troop. Class B—Light Wagons—Won by Pvt. Glatz, Service 
Troop; 2d, Pvt. Bulien, Service Troop. 

Individual Jumping for Officers of Second Cavalry (Bowman Cup)—Won by Capt. 
Bryant on Baldie; 2d, Lieut. Armes on B-580; 3d, Major Franklin on Chief. 

Individual Jumping Open to all Officers (Touch and Out)—Won by Capt. Guenther on 
John Bunnie; 2d, Major Strong on McKinley; 2d, Lieut. Wofford on Dynamite. 

The splendid showing made by the enlisted men of the regiment was most 

favorably commented upon by all present, and showed unusual skill and 
proficiency in horsemanship. The competition in the enlisted men’s events 


was keen and sportsmanlike. 


The wagon contest and the squad contest were held during the afternoon 
of February first, but the winners were not announced until the evening 
performance when the awards were made and the wagons and squads paraded. 
Colonel L. W. Oliver, the Regimental Commander, presented to the driver of 
the winning escort wagon a set of harness ornaments. 


Oo 





NATIONAL DEFENSE MAGAZINE 


HE National Defense Magazine, a copy of which has been recently received, 

is being published by the Illinois State Department, Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, at 30 North La Salle Street, Chicago. Its 
object is to popularize interest in the peace time development of all components 
of the Army, and to create support for the proper fulfillment of the National 
Defense Act. 

There are many periodicals constantly opposing all preparedness 
measures. Every shade of opinion from the lily white pacifist to the violent 
red communist, has a regularly published medium for expressing disapproval 
of everything which provides for the security of The United States. 

To counteract this, National Defense Magazine is intended to advance and 
promote the opinions of individuals and organizations believing that this 
nation is worth making safe and secure. It will serve patriotic individuals 
and societies, and co-ordinate the activities of all. 

The annual subscription is $1.00. 
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HEAVEY ANTI-AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION FOR BROWNING 
MACHINE GUN 
HE 1ST CAVALRY DIVISION EQUIPMENT BOARD has acted favorably upon the 
proposed modification of the Browning machine gun, to obtain anti- 
aircraft fire, submitted by Captain Thomas J. Heavey, of the 2d M. G. 























First Step in Changing to Air Target 
At command “anti-aircraft fire”: 
(a) Piece is locked. 
(b) Gunner pulls both pins, drops trunnion pin, retaining grasp on rear gun pin 
(elevating pin), with left hand. With right hand, unclamps cradle. 
(c) Number two dismounts gun as in elementary gun drill, as soon as both pins 
are pulled. 
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Squadron. All guns of the 2d Machine Gun Squadron are so equipped at 
present. Under the supervision of the Division Ordnance Officer, this mount- 
ing of the gun was given an exhaustive test which involved the firing of over 
2000 rounds at the maximum and minimum elevations, and in all directions 
of the compass. Examination of the gun and tripod after this firing revealed 
no damage to either. During the test of the mount by the Board, the 
following characteristics demonstrated may be of interest:—Time to get into 














Second Step in Changing to Air Target 

(d) Gunner, retaining grasp of left hand on elevating pin, raises cradle to maximum 
position, clamps cradle with right hand. Changes elevating pin to right hand, and seats 
elevating pin through holes drilled in side plates from right to left as soon as gun is 
placed on elevating screw by number two. 

(e) Number two seats gun on elevating screw, weight of gun resting on recess under 
trunnion block, taking care to see that top of elevating screw is squarely in this seat. As 
he hits the ground, pulls belt clear of box, and from now on supports belt in line with 
feedway to facilitate feeding. 


action against attacking plane from gun being carried in pack, gun squad 
at the walk, about fifteen seconds; time to get into action against attacking 
plane from being engaged with ground target, about five seconds (best time 
made in trials, using blank ammunition, under three seconds) ; time to change 
from firing on hostile plane to ground target, about six seconds. 

This proposed mounting is very simple, and consists in mounting the gun 
on the elevating screw of the cradle, and securing it by means of the elevating 
pin passing through two holes drilled in the side plates. The weight of the 
gun is transmitted through the bottom of the trunnion block to the top of the 
elevating screw, and the elevating pin serves merely as a safety precaution to 
prevent the gun from jumping off this support when firing. The cradle is 
raised to the highest position prior to mounting the gun as described above. 
When so mounted, the gun has a maximum elevation of about 70 degrees, 
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depending upon the adjustment of the cradle, and by unclamping the 
traversing clamp, which latter gives 360 degrees traverse. 
The advantages claimed for this type of mounting are: 
(a) No additional weight to either gun or tripod. 
(b) No extra part or adapter; that is, the mount is integral with 


the gun. 
(c) The mounting of the tripod legs do not have to be changed. 














Low Position Firing to the Front 


(d) The gun may be mounted for anti-aircraft fire when tripod is 
in low position. 
Minimum of time lost in change from ground target to air target, 
or conversely. 
Simplicity of modification and of operation. 
Practically negligible cost to change present equipment. 
Excellent position for gunner which enables him to easily follow 
plane within limits of elevation and traverse. 

ro) 


THE JOCKEY BOX 


APTAIN LLOYD w. BIGGs, Fifth Cavalry, has furnished the following very 
a useful suggestions in regard to the much neglected jockey box. 

Did you ever inspect the jockey box on an escort wagon? Were you ever 
interested enough in the spare parts and equipment of an escort wagon to 
delve into the numerous sizes of bolts, pins, buckles, snaps, rings and other 
parts that might be needed in the field to keep escort wagons and harness 
serviceable? If you were interested, did you also note the arrangement of 


the equipment? 
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The majority of jockey boxes on escort wagons are disorderly and dirty. 
A semblance of order is attempted, but even at that, there is usually grease, 
dirt, and substitution of spare parts. I have never seen two jockey boxes that 
were arranged the same. We have regulations that define how the soldier’s 
equipment shall be laid out, but outside of enumerating the spare parts of an 
escort wagon, and prescribing where a few parts are to be placed, nothing 
has been said as to where every item shall be placed, and how arranged. A 
broken down ration or ammunition wagon may be a serious happening at 
times. This can generally be avoided by a complete and systematic arrange- 
ment of spare parts on the escort wagon, insuring an easy inspection and the 
presence of parts required. (See photographs) 








Everything should be removed from the jockey box and the box cleaned 
with soap and water. A coat of O. D. paint on all wooden parts will insure 
the cleanliness of the box. Black paint on all metal parts will replace the 
grease, prevent rust, and insure a good contrast between wood and metal. 

For convenience, divide the jockey box into two compartments, calling the 
upper half, the upper compartment, and the lower half, the lower 
compartment. 

A shelf made of wood that will fit in the upper part of the lower com- 
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partment of the jockey box, will hold all the harness accessories and smaller 
spare parts such as bolts, snaps and buckles.. Two strips of wood nailed to 











the sides of the jockey box will furnish a good foundation for the shelf to 
rest upon. (See photograph) 

The spare parts can be fastened to the shelf by means of a leather strap 
and tacks. Long tacks are more desirable because they hold against the jar 
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of the wagon, and yet can be removed with little difficulty when any spare 
part is needed. 

The lower compartment is divided into three sections and shelf. In one 
section are placed fitted shoes for each mule of the wagon team. These are 
fastened together in pairs and a leather tab attached, indicating the number 
of the mule. In the center section, the rub blocks, hame straps, and a ball 
of twine are arranged, while in the third section are placed the grooming kit, 
a can of axle grease, a can of harness soap, and a can of neats foot oil. Saddle 
soap cans are convenient for the axle grease. A pint of oil is more convenient, 
and can be carried with less danger of leakage than the larger quart cans. 

In the upper compartment place the king bolt, monkey wrench, pick, and 
handle. The lantern is placed in a nose bag and the other nose bags are 
telescoped over each other, making a very compact and neat bundle, and 
protecting the lantern from breakage. No oil is carried in the lantern. The 
water bucket and halters are also placed in the upper compartment. 

Trons hold the axe to the lid of the upper compartment. Irons on the 
under side of the seat hold the spade. 

On the lid of the jockey box, a list of the spare parts and accessories is 
nailed or pasted. 

Under the new system of marking animals, it is convenient, after carefully 
fitting and adjusting the collars and harness on the animals, to mark each set 
of harness with the mule’s number. All numbers appear on the near side, 
making it convenient and an easy matter to ascertain the proper harness and 
collars for each mule when necessary to turn out. It also furnishes an 
excellent check for the inspecting officer. The number on the mule’s neck, the 
blinder, the collar, and the tug near its junction to the hames, will give a 
complete check of the mule’s harness. 

Number the teams one, two, etc., and assign to wagons of the same 
number. Men are assigned to number one outfit, number two, three, ete. 
Place signs over harness in harness room, indicating the number of the team, 
the mules’ numbers and the man’s name. The team number is placed over the 
mules’ stalls with name of the driver. 

This system has been adopted in the 1st Cavalry Division and has proven 
to be very practical and satisfactory. 
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Polo Notes and Comment 


By 
FRANK A. BUTTERWORTH 
(Reprinted by permission from THE SPORTSMAN) 























Championship always brings coursed through the polo world lately, 
an emotion which no other event can achieve. Until the date of the 
match, the polo world will be watching the play and speculating upon the 
probable selections for the defending teams—and upon the result. Although 
we have matches each year which are hard fought, with magnificent and 
brilliant play that brings you to your feet time and again, they cannot arouse 
the prolonged interest and anticipation which precedes the International. 
That match alone has the color and background which mark the appearance 
of America’s four best players and mounts against England’s mightiest. 
Talking of this thrill and of “big events” in other fields led recently to 
such a discussion as has often occurred as to the benefit of a big match which 
in interest exceeds all other events. It was and is said that such a contest 
tends to lessen interest in the regular events and, in so doing, that it is a 
discouraging factor to players who can never hope to reach the standard 
needed for the epic struggle, and so is not for the general good of the sport. 
This conclusion does not seem justified by experience. A big event captures 
the interest and arouses an enthusiasm which tend rather to energize 
participation in sport. No one knows just where, in what player, 
it stirs and rouses the ambition to be at some time good enough 
to play a part in the great match or meet or race, but the effort of each 
individual carries toward better performance. The intervening standards 
between the ambitious player and his goal can be achieved only by hard, 
persistent, and intelligent efforts which distribute a benefit to other players. 
The big event sustains interest and adds to the keenness of the great many 
who do not hope to reach the heights, but play for the joy of the contest; 
and they are the backbone of the sport. Sooner or later these good sportsmen 
are spectators at the big match, and they know better than others how to 
appreciate the skill, daring, coolness, the endurance and the sand, the horse- 
manship and teamwork which it calls forth. They are an inspiring audience. 
To take away the big match would withdraw an event which is colorful and 


stimulating to players and spectators. 
492 


T< THRILL which an accepted challenge for the International Polo 
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A careful look around reveals very clearly that the polo world is a much 
greater world than it was a few years ago, which is the reason we are 
promised great matches among our own players. Not greater than we have 
had, for there have been magnificent, soul-stirring games, close and with 
brilliant play, not to be excelled anywhere—but there will be more of them 
and of more variety and color. As the clubs and players have grown in 
numbers, there are more teams of first-rate individuals who, by playing 
together continually, reach an excellent standard of team play. The Polo 
Association is stimulating club teams by tournaments and championships and 
the character of play is improving very steadily. 

It is surprising to see how widespread is the interest in this ancient game. 
When Mr. H. P. Whitney assembled the team, soon afterwards to be known 
as the “Big Four,” for preparatory work prior to going to England, where 
they won the International Cup in 1909, it was difficult to gather a team good 
enough to give them the desirable hard practice. There were not many players 
of such high calibre, particularly when it is remembered that they must fit 
in for team play, to be really useful. Now, however, there are so many high- 
class players that the problem is one of choice. 

In the United States Polo Association there are something like a hundred 
clubs, with a large number of players on the handicapped list, and there are 
unknown numbers of beginners not yet handicapped. Furthermore, the game 
has taken strong hold in the colleges. where it seems well established and on 
its way to becoming a recognized college sport, if that is not already accom- 
plished. The Yale polo team, which won the inter-collegiate championship 
at the Westchester-Biltmore Club, meeting Harvard in the finals, and also 
the championship of the United States in indoor polo last year, was awarded 
a major “Y”—a coveted honor, which recognized the performance as one 
belonging to the class of major sports. Jn the recent past that was hardly 
dreamed of. Now it is even likely that one or two college players will be 
among the candidates for the international team. 


Army Polo 


Another and greater feature of polo growth is the Army’s participation. 
Its play has come in such strides that an Army team has won the junior 
championship four out of the last five times. In 1925 they sent a four to 
England to play the British army four, acquitting themselves magnificently 
and winning in two straight matches. This team was composed of Maj. A. H. 
Wilson, Capt. P. P. Rodes, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt, and. Maj. L. A. Beard. It 
is evident that from this source American polo is receiving a steady and 
growing number of skillful players, and it is a fair bet that the time is near 
when those outside the Army will be called on for great polo to hold their 
own in the championships. Just as soon as a few more high-handicapped 
Army players are developed and play in the Army contests, the standard of 
performance throughout will jump forward again, since a player needs most 
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the competition against better players to improve his own game. Another 
feature of general Army polo is in its favor; the officers are fairly evenly 
mounted and on horses suitable to players who are not yet proficient. It is 
better for such players to have mounts that do not exact too much attention 
from mallet work and team play; and it makes for better practice if the 
mounts are nearly equal rather than if some outclass the others. In addition 
to the fact that a moderate-sized and paced pony is far and away the best 
upon which to learn, it is also to be remembered that such mounts are likely 
to be available when the larger, faster horse is more difficult and expensive 
to secure since the demand for his type is greater than the supply. 

The growth in polo playing and the somewhat changed character of play 
are responsible for the demand for a different type of mount in recent years. 
The play of the game has lengthened—strokes are longer and more sustained 
speed is called for, resulting in the use of larger and faster mounts than in 
the old days. All of which indicates the advantage accruing to those younger 
players of using the moderate paced and available type of mount, and the 
desirability of saving the larger, racing type with thoroughbred blood in him 
for playing after they have reached the point of development which calls for 
it. There comes a time, however, when it is necessary for the good of their 
game to be as discriminating and careful as possible in choosing their mount. 

Oid polo players have often observed that the matter of suitability of a 
pony to the player, and the training of the rider in the handling of his 
mount, could be given greater attention with much resulting benefit. A 
player needs to be something of a horseman, and a patient one, to obtain good 
response from his ponies. This patience and habit of giving thought to his 
mount ought to be cultivated in younger players especially. Man and mount 
must get on together; there are few riders who can “play anything.” One 
pony may be splendidly suited to one player, while another and very good 
player on the same mount may be unable to do his game justice. Player and 
pony must be in harmony—fit each other—and a good player should seek 
that kind of mount, though always ready to do his best with what he has to 
ride. Ponies are such a tremendous part of the game, possess so much in- 
dividuality, and often display such courage and gameness that they should 
receive the utmost consideration. They become as famous as the players, and 
many are the stories told of them with reverence and affection. 


International Polo 


The international defense committee has been announced with only one 
change. Mr. Robert E. Strawbridge could not serve again, and in his place 
Mr. Carleton Burke of California joins the committee. Mr. Strawbridge was 
very capable in advising as to the selection both of the mounts to be used by 
the international candidates and of the players, being a keen judge of both 
ponies and the game. But Mr. Burke has had a very long experience and is 
expected to meet this responsibility satisfactorily. And it is agreeable to see 
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California, which has contributed such good players as Mr. E. J. Boeseke, Jr., 
Mr. Eric Pedley, and Mr. Burke, taking part in the carving out of polo policy 
for the defense of the cup. The balance of the committee remains as it was 
for the last match. It includes Mr. H. P. Whitney, the creator of our present 
style of play, a strategist and great critic of the game. Few, if any, polo 
players can watch a team and pick out its strong and weak points so well. 
Mr. Devereux Milburn, the captain and back, who has the extraordinary 
record of having played in all the international matches since the Big Four 
brought the cup from England, adds his long experience and judgment; Mr. 
W. A. Harriman, a hard player, devoted to the game and very keen on ponies, 
energetic and enthusiastic; and Mr. L. E. Stoddard, chairman of the United 
States Polo Association and famous No. 1, a veteran internationalist with a 
long experience in the challenge matches, complete the committee. Polo 
players can feel full confidence in this group which will, however, have its 
hands full if England can assemble her best. 

It is recognized that the polo-pony situation in England has improved very 
much since the low mark of depression incident to the war. Some very good 
ponies will be available from India, and England will arrive with a great 
string. It is too early, of course, to discuss the make-up of teams; but it is 
felt that for England, out of such players as Captain Roark, Maj. A. H. 
Williams, Lord Wodehouse, Maj. E. G. Atkinson, Capt. J. P. Dening, Mr. 
Louis Lacey, and Capt. R. George, one can visualize a team that would take a 
lot of beatings. Captain Roark, one of the most brilliant players to be seen 
on our fields, is a superb horseman. Lis unison with and his handling of his 
mount are worth going a long way to see. Lord Wodehouse is a strong, 
hard-playing back, and with a good No. 3 will put up a great game. Mr. 
Louis Lacey is famous on both sides of the water where he has played with 
the Argentine team; he is a tremendously effective and very skillful match 
player. Major Atkinson has played in international polo before, and with 
Major Williams, Captain George, and several other players, all of inter- 
national calibre, there is indeed splendid material from which to choose. 

For the American team there are possibly a greater number of players 
of international class from which to select, including, of course, the veteran 
four who last successfully defended the cup—Mr. Devereux Milburn, Mr. 
Malcolm Stevenson, Mr. Watson Webb, and Mr. Thomas Hitchcock. The 
preparatory play promises to be absorbingly interesting. It will probably be 
July before the practice is pointed for the matches and the most promising 
players are put into final competition. Prior to that time the usual tourna- 
ments and club play will be utilized to get into shape. 

With Mr. Milburn and Mr. Hitchcock in condition, no one looms up now 
who seems likely to displace them at back and No. 2, respectively. Those who 
can prove themselves better than Mr. Malcolm Stevenson and Mr. Watson 
Webb will have to play well. Mr. Stevenson is very clever, wonderfully agile, 
very disturbing to the teamwork of the opponents, and valuable besides 
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because he plays well with his back. Mr. Webb is widely known, having played 
championship and international polo for years; at his best he shows a won- 


derful game. 

In addition, the international tryout will probably include Mr. R. E. 
Strawbridge, Jr., Mr. J. Cheever Cowdin, Mr. Stephen Sanford, Mr. H. C. 
Phipps, Capt. P. P. Rodes, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt, Mr. Eric Pedley, Mr. E. J. 
Boeseke, Jr., Mr. Carleton F. Burke, Mr. L. E. Stoddard, Mr. F. W. C. Guest, 
Mr. Harry East, Mr. Fred Roe, and Mr. E. Hopping. The Army may furnish 
another player or two, so it appears now that we are fairly well off for 
practice and competition, and able also to furnish practice games for the 
English team after its arrival. America, too, looks able to hold her own in 
ponies, though it is always to be remembered that fine prospects are often not 
realized because of accidents and incidents of practice, which is true, of 
course, both of America and of England. There may be some change in our 
policy as to ponies. In the past, ponies have been contributed to a sort of 
general pool for international use including, of course, the tryout matches. 
This year, however, players will supply their own string of mounts; this will 
not mean that our best ponies are not available, but that the distribution of 
each mount will not be, at first, a responsibility of the committee. This will 
probably result in a more general effort to mount each player well. When it 
comes to mounting our four, the pick of all America’s ponies will be, as usual, 
at the defense committee’s disposal. 


LY. 
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THE ARMY POLO TEAM 
HE SIX CANDIDATES for the Army Polo Team have been at Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, for about six weeks preparing for the national tournaments 
of 1927. 

In accordance with the policy adopted by the Central Polo Committee of 
retaining a nucleus of experienced players, and selecting the remainder from 
outstanding players of the previous year, the personnel of the Army Team 
will include some new players. 

Those ordered to Mitchel Field are as follows: 

Captain Charles H. Gerhardt, Cavalry, West Point, N. Y. 

Captain George E. Huthsteiner, Cavalry, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Captain C. A. Wilkinson, Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Captain Peter P. Rodes, 14th Field Artillery, Ft. Sheridan, III. 
Captain Joseph 8S. Tate, 16th Field Artillery, Ft. Myer, Va. 
Lieut. Guy C. Benson, 16th Field Artillery, Ft. Myer, Va. 

Captain Charles H. Gerhardt has come to the fore in polo in the last four 
years. In 1924 he played on the Army Team in the Junior Championship 
tournament. The following year he was a member of the Army Team that 
won the Junior Championship. That same year he went to England with the 
American Army Team that defeated the four representing the British Army. 
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Last summer he again played on the Army Junior Championship Team and 
then wound up the season on the Army-Meadowbrook Team with Mr. J. 
Watson Webb, Mr. Devereux Milburn, and Captain Peter P. Rodes as team 
mates. 

Captain George E. Huthsteiner is no new-comer in Army polo circles. 
For several years he played on regimental and post polo teams. In 1925 he 
was a member of the Cavalry Division Team from Fort Bliss that won both the 
Inter-Circuit Championship and the Twelve-Goal Championship. 

Captain C. A. Wilkinson has been seen in action on eastern fields before. 
In 1924 he was a member of the Army Team that played in the Junior Cham- 
pionship tournament. Last summer he came East with the Fort Leavenworth 
Team that won the Inter-Circuit Championship and the Twelve-Goal Cham- 
pionship. Prior to playing on the Fort Leavenworth Team Captain Wilkinson 
had considerable experience on the Pacific Coast. 

Captain Peter P. Rodes, with a seven goal handicap, is well known in the 
Army and Eastern polo circles. After the World War Captain Rodes played 
regimental polo in the Central West and developed rapidly. In 1925 he went 
to England with the American Army Team that won the match tournament 
from the British Army Team. The same year he played on the Army Team 
that won the Junior Championship from Bryn Mawr at Rumson, New Jersey. 
Last summer he was a member of the Army-Meadowbrook Team that played 
in Eastern tournaments. 

Captain Joseph S. Tate was a member of the Army Team representing 
the American Forces in Germany which played in England, France and 
Germany. Since his return to the United States he has followed the game 
as a member of local teams, and last fall played on the 16th Field Artillery 
Team at Fort Myer, Virginia. 

Lieutenant Guy C. Benson was a member of the 1926 Army Team that 
won the Junior Championship. Last fall he played on the 16th Field Artillery 
Team at Fort Myer, Virginia. 

The national and international titles now held by the Army are: 

1. Junior Championship of America 
. Military Championship of Great Britain and America 
. Championship of Hawaiian Islands 
. Inter-Circuit Championship 
. Twelve-Goal Championship 
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WEST POINT HORSE SHOW 


oo to service entries at the West Point Horse Show, June 6-7, follow: 
Saddle Forses over 14.2and under 15.2 hands—3d, Cherokee Princess, Mrs. John 
Tupper Cole. 

Saddle Mares over 14.2 hands—3d, Cherokee Princess, Mrs. John Tupper Cole. 

Saddle Horses over 14.2 hands (ladies to ride)—2d, Cherokee Princess, Mrs. John 
Tupper Cole. 

Saddle Horses over 14.2 hands—2d, Sandy MacGregor, Mrs. John Tupper Cole. 

Saddle Horse Sweepstake—3d, Cherokee Princess, Mrs. John Tupper Cole. 

Road Hacks—2d, Jannie, Mrs. John Tupper Cole. 

Model Saddle Horses—4th, Cherokee Princess, Mrs. J. T. Cole. 

Polo Mounts or Branded Hacks—2d, First Flight, Capt. and Mrs. David S. Rumbough; 
3d, Rabbit's Foot, Capt. J. N. Caperton; 4th, Tell-Me-More, Major H. McC. Snyder, M. C. 

Novice Road Hacks—Won by Ruth, Mrs. J. T. Cole; 2d, Rain Cloud, Maj. H. McC. 
Snyder; 3d, King Jimmy, Mrs. J. N. Caperton. 

Lightweight Polo Mounts—Won by P. D. Q., Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 3d, Ruth, 
Capt. C. H. Gerhardt; 4th, King, Lieut. E. S. Molitor, F. A. 

Middleweight and Heavyweight Polo Mounts—2d, Quinnie, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt; 
3d, Captain George, Lieut. E. 8. Molitor, F. A.; 4th, Lucita, Lieut. Alexander McCone, F. A. 

Champion Polo Mount—2d, Quinnie, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt; 3d, P. D. Q., Squadron A, 
co ak ge tS 

Mares suitable to produce Polo Mounts—Won by P. D. Q., Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 
3d, Sister Sue, Capt. J. T. Cole; 4th, Tell-Me-More, Major H. McC. Snyder. 

Teams of three Polo Mounts—Won by Cadets Curtis, Hackman and Aloe; 2d, Cadets 
Harkin, Hughes and Matthews. 

Ponies suitable to become Polo Mounts—Won by P. D. Q., Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 
3d, Tell-Me-More, Maj. H. McC. Snyder; 3d, Hondo Girl, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt; 4th, 
Rabbit's Foot, Capt. J. N. Caperton. 

Stake Race—Won by Capstan, Capt. J. N. Caperton; 2d, King, Lieut. E. S. Molitor; 
3d, Quinnie, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt; 4th, P. D. Q., Squadron A, N. Y. N. G. 

Officers’ Chargers, lightweight—Won by Messenger, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 2d, 
Hughes, Capt. C. H. Gerhardt; 3d, Tuscaloosa, Capt. J. E. Morrisette, Ad. G. D. 

Officers’ Chargers, middle and heavyweight—Won by Irish Crystal, Squadron A, N. Y. 
N. G.; 2d, First Flight, Capt. David S. Rumbough; 3d, Maggidore, Lieut. A. T. McCone. 

Troopers’ Mounts—Won by McCaw, Sgt. Raine; 2d, Halduck, Pvt. 1st Cl. Banks; 3d, 
Lydecker, Pvt. Long; 4th, Allen, Pvt. Rogers. 

Cavalry Remounts—2d, First Flight, Capt. and Mrs. David S. Rumbouth; 3d, Rabbit's 
Foot, Capt. J. N. Caperton; 4th, Southern Gold, Capt. and Mrs. D. 8S. Rumbough. 

Jumping for Cadets in Uniform—Won by Dena, Cadet Thomas; 2d, Sumner, Cadet 
Washbourns; 3d, Baker, Cadet Brown; 4th, Lydecker,’ Cadet Asnip. 

Horses suitable to become Officers’ Mounts—Won by Lucky Point, Capt. C. H. 
Gerhardt; 2d, Rabbit’s Foot, Capt. J. N. Caperton; 3d, Imp, Capt. J. N. Caperton; 4th, 
Just So, Capt. J. T. Cole. 

Jumping for Officers in uniform—Won by Ozford, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 2d, 
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Buckaroo, Capt. J. T. Cole; 3d, Duke, Lieut. W. W. Jervey; 4th, Big Bertha, Capt. J. T. 
Cole. 

Local Jumping Class—Won by Campbell, Lieut. A. T. MecCone; 2d, Duke, Lieut. W. W. 
Jervey, 3d, Macaw, Lieut. H. C. Mewshaw; 4th, Corbin, Lieut. C. E. Morrison. 

Jumping for Cadets in Uniform—Won by Campbell, Cadet Aloe; 2d, Grizzly, Cadet 
Sinclair; 3d, Fowler, Cadet Curtis; 4th, Baker, Cadet Cobb. 

Heavy and Middleweight Hunters—3d, Southern Gold, Capt. and Mrs. D. 8S. Rumbough. 

Lightweight Hunters—Won by Royal Academy, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 2d, 
Messenger, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G. 

Ladies’ Hunters—2d, Southern Cold, Capt. and Mrs. D. S. Rumbough; 3d, Messenger, 
Squadron A, N. Y. N. G. 

Jumping, open to all—Won by Ozford, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 2d, Buckaroo, Capt. 
J. T. Cole; 4th, Messenger, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G. 

Jumping, open to all—Won by Buckaroo, Capt. J. T. Cole; 2d, Oxford, Squadron A, 
N. Y. N. G.; 3d, Queen’s Own, Capt. J. N. Caperton. 

Jumping, open to all—2d, Messenger, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 3d, Buckaroo, Capt. 
J. T. Cole. 

A Touch-and-Go Sweepstake—Won by Messenger, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.; 2d, 
Ozford, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G. 

Triple Bar Jump—3d, Queen’s Own, Capt. J. N. Caperton; 4th, Geraldyn, Lieut. H. C. 
Mewshaw. 

Champion Hunter—2d, Royal Academy, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G. 

The Cathedral Cup—2d, P. D. Q., Squadron A, N. Y. N. G. 


NEWARK HORSE SHOW 
F OLLOWING are the awards to service entries at the Newark Horse Show, 

April 21-28, 1927: 

Jumping, open to all—Won by Topaz; 2d, Messenger; 3d, Oxford, all Squadron A, 
Ns Ns Gi 

Sweepstakes—Won by Ozford, Squadron A. 

Heavy and Middleweight—Won by Irish Crystal, Squadron A; 2d, Southern Gold, 
Captain and Mrs. David Rumbough; 4th, The Quaker, J. A. Barry. 

Troopers’ Jumpers—Won by Put-’Em-Up, Chas. J. Hodge; 2d, Duce, Robt. W. Lavin; 
3d, Lucky Boy, Chas. J. Hodge; 4th, Faith. Troop F Ass’n. 

Corinthian Class—Won by Royal Academy, Squadron A; 2d, Irish Crystal, same 
owner; 4th, Messenger, Squadron A. 

Sweepstakes. Triple Bar—Won by Owford; 2d, Skylight, both Squadron A. 

Lightweight Hunters—Won by Royal Academy, Squadron A. 

Ladies’ Hunters—Won by Royal Academy, Squadron A; 3d, Irish Crystal, Squadron A. 

Sweepstakes—2d, Oxford, Squadron A. 

Officers’ Jumpers-—-Won by Ozford, Squadron A; 2d, Messenger, same owner; 3d, 
Tiny Tim, Lt. A. C. Miller; 4th, Buckles, Westfield Troop Ass’n. 

Officers’ Chargers—-—Won by Little Bay, Troop F, Ass’n; 3d, Irish Crystal, Squadron A; 
4th, Diana, Service Troop, 102d Cavalry. 

Troopers’ Mounts—Won by Baldy, Troop B Ass’n; 2d, Miss G, Westfield Troop Ass'n; 
3d, Sultan and 4th, Shamrock, same owner. 

Officers’ Chargers for the Hahne & Co. Cup—Won by Rusty, Lt. E. N. Bloomer; 2d, 
Dick, Maj. Hardy J. Bush; 3d, Mary Glaser, Troop F Ass’n: 4th, Le Gris, Lt. Wm. J. 
Taaffe. 

Horsemanship class open only to enlisted men of the 102d Cavalry—Won by Ist Sgt. 
Donald A. MacGrath; 2d, Sgt. Wm. Reber; 3d, Sgt. A. Tearse; 4th, Sgt. Paul Burke. 

Troopers’ Mounts—Won by Miss G, Westfield Troop Ass’n; 2d, Baldy, Troop B Ass'n; 
3d, Nellie, Ist Sgt. Donald A. MacGrath; 4th, Apples, Sgt. Paul Burke. 
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Lightweights—Won by P. D. Q., Squadron A; 2d, Pinto, Essex Troop. 

Middle and Heavyweights—Won by Hickory, Essex Troop; 2d, Le Gris, Lt. Wm. J. 
Taaffe ; 3d, M’ Friend, Westfield Troop Ass’n; 4th, Hearts, Essex Troop Polo Ass'n. 

Polo Mounts—Won by P. D. Q., Squadron A; 2d, Pinto, Essex Troop; 3d, Lady Luck, 
Westfield Troop; 4th, Duchess, Essex Troop. 


BROOKLYN HORSE SHOW 


Warps to service entries at the Brooklyn Horse Show, April 26-30 are 
A as follows: 

Novice Jumpers—Won by Squadron A’s Ozford. 

Hunters—2d, Squadron A, N. Y. N. G.’s Royal Academy. 

Lightweight Hunters—Won by Squadron A’s Royal Academy; 2d, Squadron A’s 
Messenger. 

Jumpers (jumps 4 feet 3 inches)—2d, Captain C. H. Gerhardt’s Hughes. 

Jumpers (jumps 4 feet)—2d, Captain J. T. Cole’s Buckaroo. 

Heavy and Middleweight Hunters—Won by Squadron A’s Irish Crystal. 

Jumpers (over jumps at 4 feet 6 inches)—2d, Captain J. T. Cole’s Queen’s Own; 3d, 
Captain C. H. Gerhardt’s Hughes. 

Corinthian Class (ridden by members in hunt’s colors)—-Won by Squadron A’s Royal 
Academy; 3d, Captain and Mrs. David S. Rumbough’s Southern Gold; 4th, Squadron A’s 
Messenger. 

Handy Hunters—2d, Captain J. T. Cole’s Buckaroo; 4th, Captain C. H. Gerhadt’s 
Hughes. 

Jumpers—2d, Captain C. H. Gerhardt’s Hughes. 

Hunters—2d, Captain and Mrs. David S. Rumbough’s First Flight; 4th, Captain and 
Mrs. David S. Rumbough’s Southern Gold. 

Model Hunters to be shown in hand—Won by Royal Academy, Squadron A. 

Ladies’ Hunters, ladies to ride—4th, Captain and Mrs. David S. Rumbough’s 
Southern Gold. 

Jumpers, triple bar—3d, Oxford, Squadron A; 4th, Queen’s Own, Captain J. T. Cole. 

Pairs of Hunters or Jumpers—Won by Captain C. H. Gerkardt’s Hughes and Captain 
J. T. Cole’s Buckaroo. 

Saddle Horses (over 15 and under 15.2)—3d, Mrs. John Tupper Cole’s Cherokee 
Princess. 

The President’s Cup—tth, Mrs. John Tupper Cole’s Cherokee Princess. 

Road Hacks—Won by Mrs. John Tupper Cole’s Jannie. 

Saddle Horses, walking class for horses over 14.2 hands—Won by Jannie, Mrs. J. 
Tupper Cole. 





PHILADELPHIA INDOOR HORSE SHOW 
A warps to service entries in the Philadelphia Indoor Horse Show, May 4-7, 
were as follows: 
Trooper’s Field Equipment—Won by Rez. 103d Cavalry, P. N. G.; 2d, Jacob Al, Troop 
A, 103d Cavalry; 3d, Sergeant Jim, Troop C, 103d Cavalry; 4th, Sunshine, Quartermaster 
Corps School. 
Troopers’ Mounts—Won by Peter Pan, 103d Cav.; 2d, Sturgis, Quartermaster Corps 
School; 3d, General Bing, First Troop, Phila. City Cav.; 4th, Dick, same owner. 
Officer’s Chargers—Won by Sturgis, 305th Cav.; 2d, Peter Pan, Capt. G. Goodyear; 
3d, Ella, same owner; 4th, Dick, Lt. C. C. Madeira. 
Military Jumping Class—Won by The Rambler, First Troop, Phila. City Cav.; 2d, 
Tipperary, Lt. J. M. Kennedy; 3d, Dick, First Troop; 4th, Peter Pan, Capt. Goodyear. 
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National Guardsman - Charles A. Lindbergh 


HAT MANNER OF MAN is Captain Charles A. Lindbergh? Hundreds of 

WwW thousands of words have been written of this young man since the 

“Spirit of St. Louis” took the air at New York, and his youthful features are 

familiar to people the world over through the rapid distribution of his 

photographs, yet with all the publicity one finds people asking—‘Well, is all 
this true or is it merely publicity?” 

There is one place where dispassionate, matter-of-factness reigns supreme ; 
where magination and the human-interest touch are barred from all con- 
siderations; where only the cold truth finds its way into type or print. In 
the official records of the Militia Bureau of the War Department is the record 
of Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, 110th Observation Squadron, 35th Division, 
Missouri National Guard. The record dates from 1924, long before the New 
York to Paris flight was planned and the statements appearing therein, matter- 
of-fact at the time, now have the necessary attributes of prophecy. 

“Mr. Lindbergh is an intelligent, industrious, young man, and displays 
an unusual interest in his work. This coupled with his capabilities has led 
me to believe that he will successfully complete everything he undertakes.” 

Prophets often receive little recognition, but in the case of Capt. C. R. 
Wassell of the Missouri National Guard it is believed that honor is due. The 
above quotation is taken from a recommendation Capt. Wassell forwarded to 
the Chief, Militia Bureau, in 1925, when the then Mr. Lindbergh was making 
application for commission in the National Guard of Missouri. 

The man whose name is known in every corner of the world today was 
appraised with a keen eye. The indomitable will which carried him in his 3600 
mile jaunt from New York to Paris in 1927 was evident in 1925 and made 
its way into the official records of the Militia Bureau of the War Department. 

Captain Lindbergh first made application for flying training as an Air 
Corps Cadet in September, 1923. His recommendations were accepted and he 
entered upon his training at Brooks Field, Texas, in March, 1924, and at the 
expiration of one year was graduated as a Flying Cadet and commissioned as 
a Second Lieutenant in the Officers Reserve Corps. 

As Second Lientenant, Officers Reserve Corps, he was on active duty from 
July 5, 1925 to July 20, 1925. On December 7, 1925, he made application for 
a commission in the 110th Observation Squadron of the 35th Division, Missouri 
National Guard. 


In addition to the recommendations of Capt. Wassell quoted above, other 
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recommendations as to Lieutenant Lindbergh’s qualifications were submitted 
to the examining board. In these occur such expressions as—“ambitious, 
hardworking, intelligent”; “honest, energetic and industrious”; “honest, 
energetic, dependable”; “a man of good moral habits and regular in all his 
business transactions.” 

With these personal recommendations and the record of his previous 
training before it, the board waived further examination and upon its recom- 
mendation, Second Lieutenant Lindbergh, Officers Reserve Corps, became First 
Lieutenant Lindbergh, 110th Observation Squadron, Missouri National Guard, 
on December 7, 1925. 

Lieutenant Lindbergh received his rating as Airplane Pilot after 
graduation from the Air Service Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, 
Texas, on March 14, 1925. 

Early in 1926 a vacancy in the grade of Captain occurred in the 110th 
Observation Squadron in Missouri and Lieutenant Lindbergh was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. In the recommendations accompanying his papers appears the 
phrase—“conscientious and efficient in the performances of his duties.” When 
he was given his physical examination for flying to qualify for promotion, the 
Flight Surgeon Lieutenant M. L. Green, Medical Corps, who conducted the 
test which is the most exacting required in the Army, stated in his summary— 
“he is purposeful, yet quick of reaction, alert, intelligent, congenial.” 

Lieutenant Lindbergh got his promotion to Captain on July 13, 1926, and 
by virtue of that commission in the National Guard of Missouri, was promoted 
to Captain in the Officers Reserve Corps on November 22, 1926. 

Aviators are required to take a physical examination every six months 
and on March 17, 1926, Captain F. C. Venn, Medical Corps, expressed himself 
regarding the to-be-famous young officer as “satisfactory, stable, serious, frank, 
modest, alert, deliberate.” 

There has arisen a host of people who belong to the “I told you so” club, 
and another host who belong to the “I knew him when” club; but whose who 
recorded their cbservations and beliefs in the official National Guard records 
two years before the Great Adventure may lay claim to the only charter 
memberships. 

Captain Charles A. Lindbergh not only proved his courage, initiative, 
technical qualifications, and physical strength by his flight across the Atlantic, 
but in his difficult role as Flying Ambassador to Europe he has proved to be 
“alert, intelligent, stable, serious, frank, modest and deliberate.” We often 
pass by the obvious. In the light of recent events it seems strange that those 
who placed their observations in the records should not have realized that 
this man was destined for greatness. A man who possesses all the qualities 
recorded as making up the real Charles A. Lindbergh could not be a failure. 

Facts and figures, statistics in the National Guard records, may not 
make interesting reading as a general rule, but you cannot write uninteresting 
facts about a man whose examination questions can only be answered by the 
use of superlative. 
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FIRST SQUADRON, 103D CAVALRY 
Pennsylvania National Guard 


On the night of April 30th, this Squadron was reviewed by Major General Charles 
H. Muir. This date was the eighth anniversary of the return of the 28th Division from 
France under the command of General Muir. The General was accompanied by Lt. 
Colonei Theodore D. Boal, who served as Aide to him during the War. 

The Squadron, at this time, is under the command of Major Edward Hoopes, who 
also served as Aide to the General when he commanded the 4th Corps in the occupied area. 

Before the Review, the officers of the Squadron entertained the General at dinntr 
at the Union League and, afterwards, the films “Flashes of Action” and the “Life O’Riley” 
were exhibited to the entire Squadron and their friends. 

Over Memorial Day, the Squadron marched from the Armory in Philadelphia to 
the Second Troop Farm, above Norristown. The march to the Farm was made at night 
with stripped saddles and the 26 miles were covered in 614% hours, without a sore back 
and the loss of only one shoe. 

Brigadier Edward C. Shannon and Colonel Arthur C. Colahan, Brigade and 
Regimental Commanders, were the guests of the Squadron officers. 

On Sunday, the 103rd Observation Squadron, under Major John 8S. Owens, flew three 
planes to the Camp and, in the afternoon, took up a number of the officers in order to 
give them an opportunity to observe cavalry from the air. 

The return march was made on Memorial Day. 


oO 








Fourteenth Cavalry Polo Team 


From left to right: Lieut. I. D. White, No. 2; Lieut. C. A. Thorp, No. 1; Lieut. 
W. L. Weinaug, Substitute; Lieut. H. L. Kinnison, Jr., No. 3; Lieut. G. W. Busbey, No. 4. 
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PROMOTION OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


Y THE TIME this number reaches our readers it is expected that the 
Secretary of War will have announced his decision in regard to the policy 
to be followed in the future promotion of members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. It will be recalled that some months ago regulations governing such 


promotions were issued. 

Prior to the issuance of these regulations the War Department had devoted 
much study to the subject and had obtained the views of representative Reserve 
officers. Representatives of the Reserve Officers’ Association, however, objected 
to some of the features of the policy outlined in the regulations and protests 
soon came pouring in. 

As a result, a committee of Reserve officers was convented at Washington 
for a study of the problems involved in the promotion question, and after a 
thorough consideration of the subject, submitted certain recommendations to 
the Secretary of War. These have been carefully studied and it is believed that 
when the new regulations appear, Reserve officers will find that their interests, 
as well as those of the government, have been duly considered. 


305TH CAVALRY (62nd Cavalry Division)—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colonel W. Innes Forbes, Commanding 


On April 2ist the regiment, in compliance with A. R. held its third Regimental Day 
Celebration in Philadelphia. It was a great success. 

An exhibition ride was held at the 103rd Cavalry Armory. Only 24 members of the 
equitation class could ride, due to the fact that a shortage of equipment existed. How- 
ever, through the kindness of Major H. F. D. Minnikhuysen, Director of Horsemanship, 
Q. M. School, who loaned the regiment 24 sets of equipment and white tie ropes, the class 
made a very smart appearance. Colonel Forbes, commanding the Regiment, was highly 
complimented by the officer guests of the Regular Army and National Guard who viewed 
the ride from the boxes. The reviewing stand was decorated with the regimental 
standards and cavalry colors. Captain William S. Brogden, commanding Troop A, 
conducted and controlled the ride by whistle and was highly complimented for the 
precision in execution of all the intricate movements. 

The ride, given in honor of General Douglas MacArthur, commanding the Third 
Corps Area, consisted of 33 movements, and jumping a course of 3 ft. 6 in. jumps both 
singly and in pairs. 

Following the program at the Armory, the regimental dinner at which Colonel 
John C. Groome, President 305th Cavalry Association presided, was held at the 
Racquet Club. 

General Douglas MacArthur, the principal speaker of the evening, gave an instructive 
talk on preparadness. 

Colonel John C. Groome, President 305th Cavalry Association embodied in his talk 
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a brief history of the Regiment and especially stressed the wonderful spirit of the 
Regiment and its future. 

Colonel W. Innes Forbes, commanding the Regiment, in compliance with par. 7, A. R. 
345-105, reviewed the activities and the accomplishments of the officers and men of the 
regiment during the past year. Colonel Forbes thanked Colonel Hunt and Major 
Munnikhuysen in the name of the whole Regiment for their kindness in allowing the 
regiment to use the Q. M. horses for the riding class and tactical rides. He also thanked 
Captain Wood for his kindness to the regiment. 

Other speakers were General Shannon and Colonel Haines. 

The attendance at the dinner surpassed all expectations, 69 members of the Regiment, 
besides their guests being present. This was the largest assembly of members of the 
Regiment at any dinner in its history. 


Philadelphia Indoor Horse Show 

The Regiment was represented by ten entries in the Military Classes of the 
Philadelphia Indoor Horse Show held at 103rd Cavalry Armory from May 4th to 7th. 

The following named officers exhibited: Major Thompson, Captains Bell and Young, 
Lieutenants Mitchell, Esler, and Churchill. 

In the officers Charger.class, the Regiment took first and second place. Lieutenant 
Mitchell winning the cup and blue ribbon on Sturgis, while Major Thompson on Eli 
won the red ribbon. 

Lieut. Mitchell is just receiving congratulations from the whole Regiment for his 
fine performance and horsemanship in winning the blue ribbon on a Quartermaster mount 
in a field of twelve entries comprising some of the best horses in Philadelphia. In this 
class, Captain Bell, riding a remount, green in the horse show ring, although not placing, 
put up a good performance. 

Major Thompson, Captain Young, Lieuts. Mitchell and Esler, entered the Military 
Jumping class. In this class performance over jumps only counted. Although the 
Regiment did not take a ribbon, Captain Young and Lieuts. Mitchell and Esler gave fine 
exhibitions of horsemanship in getting difficult green horses to complete the course of 
jumps. 

Pistol Tournament 

The pistol tournament conducted by these headquarters from April 25th to May 2nd 
was won by the 315th Infantry, O. R., which was presented with the beautiful cup 
donated by Colonel Joseph W. Keller, 310th F. A. Besides the winner the following 
organizations entered teams; 310th F. R. O. R. 311th F. A. O. R., 1st City Troop, Troop 
“A”, 103rd Cav., Troop “C” 103rd Cav., P. N. G., and 305th Cavalry, O. R. Through the 
kindness of Captain Clement B. Wood, Commanding 1st City Troop, all the matches were 
shot at the indoor range, 1st City Troop Armory. 

Although the regimental team was eliminated in its first match, the officers did very 
well considering it was their first time in competition. The team was composed of 
Captain Livingston, Lieuts. Kirk, Esler Meehan and Hunter. Lieuts. Meehan and Hunter 
shot exceptionally well. 

The competition was very keen in all the matches, and the tournament accomplished 
its mission as far as stirring up interest in pistol shooting in the military organizations 
in Philadelphia. Plans are already in progress for another round robin tournament next 
year in which practically all military organizations in the city will enter teams. 


1926-27 Inactive Training 
As scheduled, the 1926-27 Inactive Training period for the regiment closed on 
April 30th. The attendance at equitation, conferences, map problems, rifle and pistol 
shoots, and demonstrations was larger than ever before. Great credit is due the 
officers and enlisted men of the regiment who regularly attended these activities. Besides 
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giving their time to the training, they also had to pay for same out of their own pockets, 
as there were certain expenses connected with each activity for which no funds were 
available. This is a fine spirit, when officers are willing to pay for their training, and 
shows the keenest interest in the military game. 

The work in equitation was particularly gratifying, as was proven by the exhibition 
ride given in honor of Major General MacArthur on April 21st. 


Polo 

During the indoor polo season, which ended the first week in April, the regimental 
team played twelve games with outside teams, winning nine and losing three. 

The first team played into the finals of the 103rd Cavalry Invitation Tournament, but 
the final game with Wenonah was not played, due to a misunderstanding and disagree- 
ment regarding a fair distribution of ponies for the game. The matter was placed in 
the hands of the 103rd Cavalry Polo Association for a decision. They decided the matter 
satisfactorily and directed the game be played on April 23rd. However, as Wenonah had 
sent most of their ponies to pasture, the game could not be played this year, but will 
‘be settled next indoor season. 


°° 





308TH CAVALRY 
Colonel J. H. A. Day, Commanding 


The most successful year of inactive training in the history of the 308th Cavalry 
came to a close at the end of June. Greater interest was shown by members of the 
regimert in the organization’s activities than ever before. This was evident especially 
in the twice-a-week rides which were held throughout the year from the first of October. 
An average of 30 men attended each ride. The maximum attendance for any ride was 45. 

The regiment is indebted to the 107th Field Artillery, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
for the use of mounts and riding hall. The training program for the year covered 
equitation, jumping, close order and extended order drill for squads, platoons and troop, 
and sabre practice. 

Interest in jumping was stimulated by the offer of a silver cup for the best score 
in a jumping competition. Scoring was held during November, December, February and 
March. Lieutenant Lee captured the cup, with Lieutenant Peebles in second place and 
Sergeant Barr third. The cup was given by Major G. H. Cherrington, Division Ordnance 
Officer. : 

Rides during May and June were conducted outdoors. Through the efforts of 
Lieutenant U. S. Madden, the regiment obtained the use of a piece of land adjacent to 
the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital at Aspinwall for a mounted and dismounted pistol and 
saber course. 

The regiment acquired three new men during the winter: 1st Lieut. George W. 
Conner, and Privates Alexander Froede and Charles B. Sproull. 

















New Books Reviewed 


The World Crisis, 1916-1918 By Winston S. Cuurcum.. Two Volumes. 573 pp. 
Maps. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $10.00. 

The “stormy petrel” of British political life has in these final volumes completed his 
picture of the “World Crisis.” His two earlier books, which covered the period from 1911 
to the end of 1915, have paved the way for a final effort which brings to a satisfactory 
conclusion one of the outstanding pieces of literature dealing with the War. 

From the beginning of his career as a newspaper correspondent in the days of 
Khartoum and the Boer War, Churchill’s personality and his original views have managed 
to keep him in a constant state of controversy with his colleagues. The service he rendered 
Great Britain and the Allies by his action as First Sea Lord in mobilizing the Grand 
Fleet at the psychological moment before the explosion in 1914, was almost forgotten in 
the criticism heaped upon him after the Dardanelles fiasco. This episode resulted in his 
temporary eclipse and withdrawal from the government. 

As a spectator, however, his eyes and early were not idle, and his intimacy with Lloyd 
George furnished him unusual opportunities for observing the inner workings of the 
War from the allied viewpoint. 

An interesting feature in his narrative is his disagreement with the military point 
of view in regard to the conduct of the War, especially in regard to the tremendously 
expensive offensives undertaken by the Allies on the Western Front, the premature 
introduction of the tank into battle, and the constant opposition to the undertaking of 
any serious operations on any front than the Western. 

With respect to all of these mooted questions, Mr. Churchill has marshaled an array 
of plausible evidence which goes far to uphold his contentions. 

In regard to the policy of attrition on the Western Front, advocated by Sir William 
Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, he has this to say: “In the face of the 
official figures now published and set out in the tables, what becomes of the argument of 
the battle of attrition? If we lose three or four times as many officers and nearly twice 
as many men in our attack as the enemy in his defense, how are we wearing him down? 
The result of every one of these offensives was to leave us relatively weaker—and in 
some cases terribly weaker—than the enemy. The aggregate result of all of them from 
1915 to 1917 (after deducting the losses on both sides in the German attack on Verdun) 
was a French and British casualty list of 4,123,000 compared to a German total of 
2,166,000.” 

An incidental feature of the work is a first class description of the battle of 
Jutland, in which the author, while not criticising Admiral Jellicor. inferentially holds 
him responsible for the indecisive character of the engagement. 

Back in the Cabinet in July, 1917, as Minister of Munitions, Mr. Churchill, in 
carrying on the great organization established by Lloyd George, again had an active 
part in the War. 

While he has comparatively little to say of our participation in the War, the author 
does not belittle it. He had very close relations with the American War Industries 
Board. He says that “no ally could have given more resolute understanding and broad- 

minded co-operation” than he received from it. He further expresses the opinion that 
“the moral consequences of the United States joining the Allies was indeed the deciding 
course in the conflict.” 

The military student, the student of politics, and the general reader will each find 
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much of interest and value in this work, which by reason of its graphic style, scope, 
and historical value, stands in the first rank of literature dealing with the Great War. 


The Bridge to France By Epwarp N. Hurtey. Illustrated. 334 pp. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $5.00. 

On account of the tremendous toll of allied shipping taken by German submarines, 
and the adoption by the Germans early in 1917 of the policy of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, one of the major problems of our government after our declaration of war, was 
the securing of the necessary tonnage for the transportation of men and supplies to 
Europe. Our preliminary venture into this activity was not encouraging. What with the 
differences of opinion over the relative merits of steel, wooden, and concrete ships, and 
the unfortunate Goethals-Denman controversy, our shipbuilding program appeared doomed 
to failure before it had scarcely begun. 

At this junction Mr. Edward N. Hurley was appointed by the President as chairman 
of the U. S. Shipping Board, and the situation improved at once. 

The book under consideration is Mr. Hurley’s story of the inside workings of the 
U. S. Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, and it is a tale of tremendous 
achievement. Many interesting facts in connection with the conduct of the War are 
for the first time given to the public. The author not only describes the great effort 
which, in spite of many difficulties, resulted in the construction in record time of 533 
ships, but also gives many details of the activities of practically every branch of the 
naval, military, political, and economic strategy of the Allies here and abroad. 

By way of introduction, a chapter on the launching of the political career of 
Woodrow Wilson describes a number of interesting events which have hitherto been 
unpublished. 

During the War and after the Armistice, Mr. Hurley came into contact with many 
of the outstanding characters on both sides of the Atlantic. His observations on their 
work and personalities add much to the interest of the narrative. 

This book is one of the outstanding works on the War and should be read in order 
to obtain a complete picture of that great conflict. 


Revolt in the Desert By T. E. Lawrence. Map and Illustrations. 335 pp. George H. 
Doran and Company, New York. $3.00. 

This long awaited book by the strange and mysterious figure who has been called 
the “Uncrowned King of Three Nations” has at last appeared, and its characterizations 
as “an epic of modern times” and as “both a record of great deeds and the presentation 
of the soul of a land and a people, and the soul of a man” appear to be justified. 

The author, a brilliant student of archaeology, was in 1914 serving as an assistant 
in the British Museum’s excavation of Carchemist on the Euphrates. <A long sojourn in 
the Near East had made him thoroughly familiar with the Arabian people, their customs, 
and language. 

Upon the outbreak of war, Lawrence became identified with the Intelligence Service 
of the British Army in Egypt, but in 1916, tiring of the monotonous duties at Head- 
quarters, he obtained leave and took upon himself the task of encouraging an Arab 
revolt against the Turks. Associating himself with Feisal, the son of Hussein, Grand 
Sherif of Mecca, he eventually had practically the whole of Arabia in arms on the side 
of the Allies. 

Dressing as an Arab and living as a Bedouin, the author was the leader in some 
of the most astonishing and adventurous enterprises of which there is any record. It 
was a life of hardship. Exposed to extreme heat or extreme cold as they traversed 
waterless deserts or crossed rugged mountain ranges, his motley followers were happy, 
if such privations culminated in a lively fight with the Turks or in the blowing up of 
a train. 
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When Allenby was making his great drive towards Jerusalem and Damascus which 
resulted in the collapse of the Turks, the Arabs were working in close co-operation with 
him, and Lawrence was among the first to enter the latter city. 
In its style, in the stirring events it describes, and as a revelation of the extra- 
ordinary personality of its author, this book is unique. It is a most remarkable narrative. 


The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln By Bric. Generar Corin R. BaALiarp. 
With Maps. 246 pp. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York. $5.00. 

While the many excellent qualities of our martyred war president have been generally 
recognized in this country, few if any have given him credit for any great amount of 
ability as a strategist. It remains for a noted British authority to attempt to demonstrate 
that Abraham Lincoln was one of the great military geniuses of history. 

As a basis for his estimate, the author states: ‘My theory is that Lincoln had a 
fine grasp of the big situation. He realized that numbers, resources and command of 
the sea were on his side; these factors must eventually wear down the resistance of the 
South, provided no opportunity were given to a clever enemy to deal a knockout blow 
before the resources of the North were fully developed.” 

Following out this line of reasoning the author sees Mr. Lincoln as considerably 
in advance of his time as a strategist and the forerunner of that which is known as 
“the high command.” 

Those who have been fortunate enough to read the author’s similar work on 
Napoleon will acknowledge his fitness to discuss his subject, and will accord his opinions 
due respect. 

This work does not pretend to be a history of the Civil War. The principal campaigns 
and battles are discussed from strategical and tactical viewpoints, with special reference 
to the influence thereon of Mr. Lincoln’s instructions and policies. 

This work is an important contribution to Civil War literature as well as to that 
dealing with Abraham Lincoln. 


Thoroughbred Types, published by C. D. Lanier, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. $15.00. 
Reviewed by A. J. O. Culbertson 

Anyone who has ever owned a really good horse has tried to preserve a photographic 
record of his make and shape. Those who are interesting in the conformation of good 
horses spend quite a bit of money and expend any amount of energy in making and 
collecting photographs of them. 

For the benefit of such people, and to preserve in one cover a record of the 
achievements of notable race horses, steeplechase and cross-country horses, polo ponies 
and hunters, along with a photographic portrait of each animal, a committee of American 
sportsmen has offered to the public a book which answers this purpose. The book is 
sponsored by the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association, and the Masters of 
Foxhounds Association of America. 

The period covered is the first quarter of the present century. The size of the book is 
12 x 15 inches. A full page is devoted to each horse, with a half-page photograph. 
Beginning with Commando and Jean Beraud, foaled in 1898, the section devoted to race 
horses includes descriptions of one hundred and forty-two thoroughbreds, bringing a 
chronicle of the turf down to sons and daughters of Sunbriar, Wildair, Man o’War, 
Hourless, and Black Toney, foaled in 1923. 

The section devoted to cross-country and steeplechase horses begins with Self 
Protection, which won The Champion, The Hempstead Cup, the Hunters Champion, and 
the Westbury and Corinthian steeplechases in 1901, 1902 and 1903. Twenty-tive leppers 
are described, concluding with Burgoright, which won the Maryland Hunt Cup in 1925. 
Fifty-nine outstanding performers are included in the hunter division, which is separated 
into workman hunters and show hunters. 

Then there is a grand collection of immortal polo ponies, starting with the wonderful 
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mounts which were gathered by Harry Payne Whitney in preparation for his polo 
challenge to England in 1909. Ponies which have carried Mr. Whitney, J. Watson Webb, 
and Devereux Milburn in the international games of the past eighteen years were selected. 

The photographs of these animals show that there are three things which the stars 
of the game have in common: Great depth through the heart; sloping, powerful 
shoulders, and a lean, but muscular neck. The one thing that is absent among them is 
a horizontal pelvis. Nine out of ten are actually goose rumped, although, with one or 
two exceptions, they have straight-dropped hind legs. 

Fifteen dollars looks like a stiff price for a book, but one might devote a lifetime 
and spend a fortune gathering the material that this book contains. Most of the photo- 
graphs are by that master of horse photography, W. A. Rouch of London. 


American Methods of Horseshoeing By F. G. Cuvrcnitr, Senior Instructor in 
Horseshoeing, The Cavalry School. 120 pp. Republic Press, Junction City, 
Kansas. $1.50. 

The author of this little book is the best authority on the subject in the army, if not 
in the United States, today. He is largely responsible for the knowledge of horseshoeing 
possessed by cavalry officers, the majority of whom have passed through his classes at 
Fort Riley. He also collaborated in the preparation of the training regulation on the 
subject. 

The book, indeed, parallels closely the regulation. It includes chapters on Care of 
the Feet and Shoeing, Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse’s Foot, Normai Shoeing, 
Diseases of the Feet—Pathological Shoeing, and Shoeing for Gaits, as well as eight good 
illustrative plates. 

The first chapter is a general discussion of horseshoeing and gives useful hints on 
shoeing for special purposes, such as hunting, jumping, polo, draft and winter riding. 
The other chapters cover the more technical knowledge of the subject, which should be 
part of the equipment of every cavalry officer and enlisted man concerned with the care 
of horses’ feet. 

The book should be in every horseman’s library, and because of its cloth binding, 
will appeal particularly to those officers who desire something more permanent on the 
subject than the loose-leaf training regulation. 
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The Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) April, 1927 

Major H. V. S. Charrington, M. C., 12th Royal Lancers, continues his article Where 
Cavalry Stands Today, confining his discussion to the World War. The failure on both 
sides, of large masses of cavalry to obtain decisive results is, in the author’s opinion, 
to be attributed to a great extent to faulty methods of employment, and particularly to 
failures to make the most of the mobility of cavalry. 

Colonel J. F. C. Fuller has a second installment of his The Small Wars of Alexander 
the Great, covering this great soldier’s advance into Scythia and his march to India. 
This is an interesting article. 

Mechanisation and the Cavatry Role by Lieut. W. B. V. H. P. Gates, R. A. S. C., 
deals with a subject much in the minds of cavalrymen at the present time. Due to 
special conditions on the Western Front “those opportunities previously exploited so 
successfully by cavalry became gradually non-existent. To the enforced ineffectiveness 
of this swift weapon of surprise, may be attributed in large measure, the relative 
indecisiveness which characterised the majority of operations on the Western Front.” 

The author holds that “apart from the unexpected use of new weapons, only by 
increasing the potential mobility of a force, and particularly that of its cavalry, can 
the essential element of surprise be again introduced, a fluid type of warfare maintained, 
and the consequent opportunities for decisive action presented.” 

The article includes a discussion of the motorization of cavalry first line transport 
and might well have been the basis for the changes noted in the recent proposed re- 
organization of the British cavalry. 

Major J. Goddard’s Precept and Precedent carries on the discussion begun in the 
previous number, with special reference to the role of cavairy in the deliberate battle. 

Co-operation of Aircraft with Cavalry by Wing-Commander T. L. Leigh-Mallory, 
D. S. C., contains much of interest to both the cavalry and the air corps and demonstrates 
that only through the closest and most harmonious co-operation can these two arms best 
perform their functions. 

Revue De Cavalerie (France) March-April, 1927 
Reviewed by Major W. E. Shipp, Cavalry 

The Roumanian Cavalry. Before the War there were 22 regiments of cavalry and 
45 of infantry in the Roumanian Army; while today there are 21 of the former and 66 
of the latter. The relatively large proportion of cavalry is due to the large forces of this 
arm in the Russian army: to the comparative ease with which Hungary could raise large 
cavalry forces in war; to the great extent of the Roumanian frontiers, and to the fact 
tbat mounts for this cavalry—at least in peace time—can be supplied. 

At the head of the Roumanian cavalry there is a Directorate (a part of the Ministry 
of War), which is divided into two sections, one for training, regulations, etc., and the 
other for organization and pay. 

The cavalry is composed of twelve regiments of Rosiori (Red Hussars); one 
regiment for Royal Escort; eight regiments of Calarasi (Black Hussars) ; eight trains. 

It is divided into three divisions and an independent brigade, which are constituted 
as follows :-— 

Division:—Two brigades of Rosiori of two regiments each; one brigade of Calarasi 

of two regiments (skeleton regiments); one group of horse artillery of three 
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batteries of four pieces each: one cyclist company; theoretically of two groups 
of armoured cars of three platoons each. 

The Independent Brigade:—The Regiment for Royal Escort: two regiments of 

Calarasi. 

No cavalry corps exists in peace time. 

The Rosiori constitute the Regular cavalry. Each regiment has four squadrons, one 
machine gun squadron, and one platoon of specialists. The squadron is composed of 
four platoons (two combat groups each) and one machine rifle platoon (four pieces). 
The transport consists of a rolling kitchen, a combat wagon, a ration wagon and a forag 
wagon. A machine gun squadron has two platoons of two sections each (eight machine 
guns). The specialist platoon is composed of pioneers, and communications personnel. 
In peace the effective strength of a regiment is 25 officers and 500 men. 

The Calarasi are almost an irregular body. The men are even required to furnish 
their mounts, uniforms and equipment, but they receive an allowance to cover this 
expense. Their term of service is four years, but they do not serve continuously. During 
the first and second years, they serve for six months, while during the third and fourth 
years they serve a variable number of months. Their officers are Regulars. Zach 
regiment has six squadrons and a squadron of machine guns. On mobilization, the fifth 
and sixth squadrons form the corps cavalry. In peace the strength is only half that of 
the Rosiori, but on mobilization it will be the same. 

The Royal Escort Regiment has two mounted squadrons, two dismounted squadrons, 
one machine gun squadron, one depot squadron, and a platoon of specialists. 

The trains (animal drawn) are an integral part of the cavalry, but there is a 
question of making them a separate unit. In peace they consist of only 150 men and 
50 animals each. 

Regular officers are required to attend the schools at Temiscara (basic and troop 
officers’ courses), and some of them also attend the school at Sibui (a more advanced 
course). Reserve officers, who serve only a year, spend all of this year at Tamiscara, 
except two months which they spend with a regiment. 

On the whole, the cavalry is of good quality, and the men are especially hardy and 
well disciplined. The morale is also excellent. 

The soldiers are armed with the Mannlicher 65 mm. carbine and Steyr 8 mm. revolvers. 
The Rosiori also carry lances. The machine rifle used is the Chauchat, while the Hotchkiss 
or Maxim machine gun is used. The artillery has a French 75 or a Russian 76.2. 

The Remount Service has five depots and other establishments. - In 1925 it was 
ascertained that there were over 1,800,000 horses in the Kingdom, but many of these are 
unsuitable for the cavalry. 

In training, the cavalry closely follows French doctrines, and even uses translated 
French texts in the various schools. 

While the Roumanian cavalry is an elite arm, it has two deficiencies that will impair 
its efficiency unless corrected, namely: the lack of sufficient arms and munitions and 
also of animal replacements in war, as unfortunately the best breeding region (Bessarabia ) 
is on the frontier. 
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Brigadier General C. J. Symmonds, Commandant 











The post of Fort Riley was fortunate in having been chosen as a stopping place for 
the traveling circus of the Air Corps during its trip to the San Antonio maneuvers. On 
May 3, numerous planes and some of the best Air Corps personnel arrived with General 
Fechet, and were royally welcomed. Old friendships were renewed and enjoyed. The 
programs which they presented during their stay consisted of inspection of the various 
type planes, parachute jumps, and exhibitions of bombardment, attack, pursuit, and 
observation aviation. The exhibitions were interesting, instructive, and reassuring. They 
demonstrated that the Air Corps observation section could and would be of tremendous 
help of cavalry. In the offensive action against targets, the results were all that could 
be reasonably expected. To the ground troops, however, a careful analysis of the 
results was quite reassuring in indicating hostile aerial attacks were not as invincible 
and annihilating as has been frequently claimed. 


The Cavalry School Hunt Club Ball 

The annual ball of the Cavalry School Hunt Club was held at the Godfrey Court 
Hop Room Saturday evening, April 23. <A very difficult steeplechase course was con- 
structed around the dance floor Outside the track some two hundred dinner guests were 
seated at attractively decorated tables. In addition to an unusually good dinner, there 
was excellent entertainment provided in the form of hunting songs by the Kennel Korus; 
a very clever skit entitled, ‘“‘The Dark Horse” written and presented by Doc Beeman 
assisted by one hound dog and Snowball, the first mount of Major Hoge and son; three 
very exciting steeplechases, posted as The Briney Booth Memorial; The Godfrey Court 
Steaks (a very tough race), and “The Kennel Kup.” Many internationally and locally 
famous horses were entered, among which were Zev, Sir Barton, Epinard, Chiswell, Mr. 
Green, Chester, Aline, ete. All differences of opinion as to the relative ability of these 
great horses were settled on a pari-mutuel basis. 


Change of Commandants 

The personnel of Fort Riley were exceedingly sorry when orders were received 
taking General and Mrs. Booth from us. Our disappointment was tempered only by the 
thought that General Booth had been chosen for higher things and that such personal 
sacrifices are a part of Army life. During their tour at the Cavalry School, both General 
and Mrs. Booth have endeared themselves to all. Their departure was the occasion of 
an informal, voluntary gathering of the entire garrison to escort them to the train. 
This escort became so large that the train had to be stopped at Pawnee Flats. 

After such a loss the garrison felt especially fortunate when the War Department 
announced General Symmonds as the new Commandant. General Symmonds was 
promoted from the Cavalry and already had many friends at Fort Riley. Since his 
arrival among us, the number has been increased to include the entire post, which 
continues on with the spirit that has made Fort Riley the old homestead of the Cavalry. 


Distinguished Visitors 
Among the recent distinguished visitors to Fort Riley are numbered the Chief of 
Staff, Major General C. P. Summerall; the Chief of Cavalry, Major General Herbert B. 


Crosby and General Augusto Villa, Italian Military Attache at Washington. 
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FIRST CAVALRY—Camp Marfa, Texas 
Colonel Conrad S. Babcock, Commanding 

Troop C, 1st Cavalry, Captain Samuel R. Goodwin, Commanding, was awarded the 
1926 Curtis Cup for Highest Standard of Military Efficiency. 

This cup was donated by Mr. William John Curtis of New York City, to be given 
every year to the troop displaying the highest standard of military efficiency throughout 
the year. It was won in 1925 by Troop A, commanded by Captain Paul H. Morris. Mr. 
Curtis is the father-in-law of Lieut. Colonel Arthur Poillon, 1st Cavalry. 

An indoor rifle competition was held during the last month. Troop B, Captain H. S. 
Dodd, commanding won the Open Team Event, and Service Troop, commanded by 
Captain Frank Bertholet, won the Novice Team event. Two large cups were presented 
to each team by the regimental commander. 

Brigadier General Edwin B. Winans, Division Commander, conducted an informal 
training inspection of the Regiment on April 11 and 12. A review was held in his honor 
on the 11th, and a night manoeuvre on the 12th. General Winans expressed his pleasure 
with the turn out and complimented the Regiment highly. 

Major General Ernest Hinds, Corps Area Commander, and staff, and Brigadier 
General LeRoy Eltinge visited the post on April 27. General Hinds conducted his formal 
tactical inspection of the Regiment on April 27th and 28th. A full pack review was given 
in his honor on the 27th and a very successful night maneuver was held on the 28th. 
Following the maneuver on the 28th, General Hinds gave the officers an interesting and 
instructive talk on the duty and service of the officer in this time and period; also some 
very valuabie suggestions bearing on the co-operation of the Regular Army officer with 
our present national defense plans and campaigns. Both officers complimented the 
regiment. 

Major General Herbert B. Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, visited the post on May 4-6th. 
General Crosby was met at the station and escorted to the post by the regimental 
trumpeters and Troop B, commanded by Captain H. 8. Dodd. A review was held on the 
5th, and General Crosby talked to the officers of the Regiment on the subject of personnel 
and cavalry equipment. He also complimented the Regiment on its turnout. 

The First Cavalry was successfully represented at the spring meet of the Fort Clark 
Jockey Club. Eleven officers and ladies motored to the meet. 

The regiment has 30 remount polo ponies which will be worked into a good string by 
Fall. Six jumping horses are being worked out for the Army Horse Show Team. 

Ruth Bingaman Herman, wife of Captain Harrison Herman has composed the First 
Cavalry March which has been adopted as the Regimental march. Mrs. Herman is a well- 
known musician and this march is but further proof of her ability. In collaboration with 
Lieut. Colonel Arthur Poillon she has also written five verses to the march touching on 
the high spots of the history of the regiment. 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel Llewellyn W. Oliver, Commanding 
The Regiment has been kept busy carrying out its training schedule while at the 
same time rehearsing and putting on demonstrations in connection with the instruction of 
the student officers here at the Cavalry School. It has participated in several brigade 
command post exercises in conjunction with the other school troops. This year the 
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student officers have been given more instruction in the actual handling of troops in field 
exercises lasting from a half day to two days. The 1st Squadron under Major E. lL. 
Franklin, accompanied the students on the general terrain exercises, establishing, camp, 
caring for horses and outlining troops. One of the most interesting as well as instructive 
features of our work this spring has been that conducted in connection with airplanes. 
Many valuable lessons have been learned concerning protection against aerial attack and 
in the use of friendly airplanes. The results of this work are being embodied in training 
regulations soon to be completed. 

The regiment has four polo teams which are entered in the local tournament and 
giving a good account of themselves. Our first team will go to Fort Leavenworth in June 
to compete in the Rocky Mountain Circuit. 

On May 2nd the regiment was paraded in honor of the retirement of Staff Sergeant 
H. Rech, who has been for several years, regimental band leader. Upon this occasion a 
medal was presented to First Sergeant L. B. Lynch for having won a place on the Chief 
of Cavalry’s rifle team. 

The regiment is very proud of the achievement of Lieutenant Paul M. Martin who 
not only came out one in the Corps Area try out for the American rifle team to compete in 
Rome this summer, but also came out high man in the national try out at Quantico. Lieut. 
J. H. Phillips has just left us to try out for the Cavalry Rifle team. 

On May 28rd, the Second Dragoons celebrated their ninety-first birthday. Field 
events and a baseball game followed addresses by the Commandant, General Symmonds, 
and the Regimental Commander, Colonel Oliver. First, second and third places in the 
field events were won by Troop B, Troop G, and Headquarters Troop respectively. The 
2d Squadron won from the 1st Squadron in a hotly contested baseball game, by a score 
of 7 to 6. A dance for the enlisted personnel was held in the evening. In the afternoon, 
a reception and tea was given by Colonel and Mrs. Oliver to the officers of the regiment, 
their wives and guests. 

On the 28th, the regiment put on a demonstration for the visiting officers of all 
branches from Ft. Leavenworth. 

The regiment has held two horse shows this spring. Classes for student officers and 
classes open to the permanent personnel were included in the lists of events. The 
showing made by the enlisted men of the regiment has been made the subject of much 
favorable comment. 

Major E. M. Whiting has had charge of the training stables and training of the 
horses for the Spring Race Meeting. He was assisted by Capt. F. L. Carr. The regiment 
has a very creditable entry list in both the steeplechases and the flat races. 

This spring the regiment has escorted many distinguished visitors to the post, among 
whom were, General Summerall, General Crosby, General Frank McCoy, General Fechet, 
General Villa of the Italian Army, as well as the retiring and the new Commandants, 
General Booth and General Symmonds. 

An Olympia Course has been constructed and the regiment hopes to make a very 
creditable showing in the August try outs. 


THIRD CAVALRY (Less 1st Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Major Adna R. Chaffee, Commanding 

On March 19, Colonel William J. Glasgow received notification of his promotion to 
the grade of Brigadier General. The entire command, led by the band, marched to his 
quarters to offer their congratulations, and to express their sincere regrets at losing him. 
Colonel Guy V. Henry has been appointed as General Glasgow’s successor. While awaiting 
his arrival, Major Chaffee has taken command of the regiment. 

On March 25, the last Riding Hall school drill was given for the year. Major 
General B. Frank Cheatham was the guest of honor. This ended the drills that have 
been given every Friday afternoon since the beginning of the year. They have been 
more successful this year than ever before. 
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The most important event of the Spring was the Society Circus given by the Post 
on April 2. There were two performances, afternoon and night. The net receipts for 
this show amounted to something over three thousand dollars, which sum is to be used 
for Post athletics. Its success was due to a great extent to the help given by the society 
girls of Washington, twenty-five of them taking part in the circus. 

The Squadron has put on two demonstrations this year, a peace strength troop 
demonstration for the War Department R. O. T. C. Board, on March 15, and a war 
strength troop demonstration for the Engineer School at Fort Humphreys. 

On April 17, the command (less Troops E and F) left for Camp Sims, for its six 
weeks’ tour on the target range. Troops E and F, having completed their duties as 
escort to the President of Cuba, joined the rest of the Regiment on the ranges at the end 
of the week. While on the range the Regiment completed rifle, machine rifle, pistol, both 
mounted and dismounted, firing for qualification before returning to Fort Myer at the 
end of May. The troops qualified 95 per cent with the rifle. 

By the end of June the Regiment will have lost Major Adna R. Chaffee, who goes to 
Washington for duty, Captain James R. Finley, Captain Vernon L. Padgett, Captain John 
H. Irving and First Lieutenant Thomas E. Whitehead, all of whom go to the cavalry 
division in Texas. Eventually the following officers are expected to arrive: Major 
Berkeley T. Merchant, as Squadron Commander, Captain Julian W. Cunningham, Captain 
Louis G. Gibney, First Lieutenant Charles H. Noble, and First Lieutenant Hugh B. 
Waddell, to replace the officers that are leaving. 

Preparations are going forward to receive and train the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 
candidates that are expected here this summer. There will be in all about two hundred 
and fifty of them. 


FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieut. Colonel F. D. Griffith, Jr., Commanding 
The outstanding events of the last three months have been horse shows. On March 
30th the Annual Indoor Horse Show was held at the Post and during May a team of 
five officers represented the Post in horse shows at Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut. 
The following places were won by members of this Squadron in the Indoor Horse 
Show: 
Troopers’ Remounts—Won by Pvt. 1st Cl. Woods, Troop C; 2d, Pvt. 1st Cl. Philbin, 
Troop A; 3d, Pvt. 1st Cl. Cormier, Troop C. 

Remount Jumpers Enlisted Men—Won by Pvt. ist Cl. Woods, Troop C; 2d, Pvt. 
1st Cl. Philbin, Troop A; 3d, Corporal Kedrony, Troop C. 

Troopers’ Mounts—Won by Pvt. 1st Cl. Bolas, Troop B; 2d, Sergeant Nickerson, 
Troop B; 3d, Pvt. 1st Cl. Collins, Troop C. 

Novice Jumping Officers—2d, Captain Booth. 

Enlisted Men’s Jumping Open—Won by Sergeant Nickerson, Troop B; 2d, Pvt. 1st Cl. 
Woods, Troop C. 

Officers’ Chargers—Won by Major Herr; 2d, Captain deLorimier. 

Officers’ Jumping Open—2d, Captain Booth; 2d, Captain deLorimier. 

Troop C was awarded a cup for the organization whose enlisted men won the most 
points, the score being Troop C, 14; Troop B, 13; Troop A, 6; Hq. Battery 7th F. A., 2. 

The team sent to Hartford and New Haven, Conn., consisted of Major Frederick 
Herr, Captain C. J. Booth, Captain A. J. deLorimier from the Squadron, and Captain 
C. S. Ferrin and ist Lieut. C. E. Sargent from the 7th Field Artillery. 

At Hartford the team took 27 ribbons—6 Blues, 5 Reds (including Reserve Cham- 
pionship), 9 Yellows, 6 Whites, and 1 Fifth. The Blues were awarded in the novice 
jumpers, enlisted men’s jumping, lightweight polo ponies, middleweight open jumpers, 
touch and out 4’ 6” classes. At New Haven the competition was much greater. The 
team tock 24 ribbons, however—3 Blues, 5 Reds, 11 Yellows, and 6 Whites. The Blues 
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were awarded in the novelty jumping, officers’ jumping, and enlisted men’s jumping 
classes. 

On March 6th, Sergeant John F. Lesley was notified that he had won the 3d Cavalry 
place on the Chief of Cavalry’s Rifle Team. 

In April, the Troop C Mounted Pistol Team received medals won in the 3d Cavalry 
Competition held last year under the auspices of the National Rifle Association. 

May 19, 1927, being the 81st Anniversary of the organization of the Third Cavalry, 
was a holiday. In the morning the Squadron held a parade, followed by a picnic lunch. 
After lunch a ball game was held between two troops of the Squadron. In the evening 
the enlisted men of the Post were entertained by a dance, and the officers and ladies 
by a bridge party. 

A number of changes are to take place in the next few months: Colonel Griffith, 
Major Herr, Captain Dunn, Captain Garity, and 1st Lieut. McBride are all leaving the 
Squadron and Colonel Grant, Major Stevens, Captain Forster, Captain Foster, Captain 
Wright, and 1st Lieut. Winchester have been ordered to the Squadron. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Commanding 

On March 8rd the annual Organization Horse Show was held in the Post riding 
hall. Twelve events were listed on the program, ten of which were for the enlisted men 
of the Regiment. Much enthusiasm was shown in the preparation and the carrying out 
of the show, and the results attained were very gratifying. 

At the time we were beginning to believe winter had become only a memory, two of 
the worst blizzards of the year descended upon us during the latter part of April and the 
first week of May. By now we are having wonderful weather, which gives many 
opportunities for outdoor activities. Saber practice and pistol practice is about com- 
pleted as well as rifle preliminary, and the Regiment will be on the target range early 
in June. 

On April the sixth a timed point-to-point Ride was held over an unknown course 
for the enlisted men of the Regiment. Much interest was evinced in the Ride, there 
being about sixty entries. Sergeant Gibson, Troop F and Private 1-c Carlton, Hq. Troop, 
tied for first place. 

The annual tactical inspection by Major General John L. Hines, Corps Area Com- 
mander, was held on May 16th. A tactical exercise was conducted on the reservation, 
the Fourth and Thirteenth Cavalry constituting the Blue Forces. This exercise involved 
dismounted fire action supported by machine rifles of the 4th Cavalry, and an enveloping 
attack mounted by the entire 13th Cavalry, an action, the sight of which would make 
any cavalryman’s heart swell with pride. 

Polo is now well under way in the Fourth Cavalry. Ten officers practicing four 
times a week gives promise for a good team during the summer. Inter Regimental games 
with the 13th Cavalry give an unusual opportunity for the development of polo in both 
regiments. 

The regimental Olympic team try outs were completed early in April. Seven mounts 
are now being trained for the final try outs in July. 1st Lieut. Henry I. Hodes is in 
charge of the regimental team, consisting of himself and Captains Dobyns and Atwell. 

On August 15th the command will depart on a 300 miles practice march through the 
Medicine Bow Mountains. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Lieut. Colonel R. W. Walker, Commanding 
As a result of two very severe snow storms_during April, training was interfered 
with to such an extent as to necessitate setting forward our training objectives about two 
weeks. Spring seems to have arrived at last, however, and no more serious interruptions 
are anticipated. 
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The 1926-27 basketball season was a success from start to finish. Four organization 
teams comprised the league and all teams were first-rate. resulting in an unusual display 
of lively interest and spirit. The Troop A team, which numbers among its members a 
grandson of the famous Sitting Bull, placed first, with Troop B a close second, and 
Troop C, third. The Squadron team participated in the Black Hills tournament and 
carried away first honors. 

Plans have been completed for the training of the four cavalry reserve officers who 
report to this station on May 29. It being impracticable to hold the regular two-weeks 
period of field maneuvers this year, the reserve officers will be trained by attachment to 
the three troops of the Squadron. 

The baseball season is in full swing and promises to be another great success. Troop 
A is in the lead at present, but will have to put forth a strenuous effort to stay there. 
All of the troop teams are composed partly of Indians, who have been found to be quite 
versatile in sports of all kinds. 

On May 20th a Squadron parade was held after which trophies were awarded in the 
various athletic events. The following awards were made: 

Baseball—1926 season—Troop B. 
Basketball—1926-27—Troop A. 
Bowling—1926-27—Hgq. Det. 
FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. B. Scales, Commanding 

On April 30th the Fifth Cavalry and 1st Machine Gun Squadron left Fort Clark for 
Camp Stanley where we are engaged in outlining the enemy for the Second Division 
Maneuvers. We expect to arrive home the latter part of May, and will then begin to 
plan for the Cavalry Division maneuvers which will take place this fall in the vicinity 
of Marfa. By the time we return from the Marfa maneuvers, the Fifth Cavalry will 
have spent over six months of the preceding fourteen months in the field, hence we believe 
we are entitled to be known as the “field soldier” regiment. 

The series of race meets held at Fort Clark during the past year culminated in a 
three day race meet held during the early part of April. This meet was a huge success, 
there being 156 entries for the three days. A great number of visitors attended and after 
the meet, various horse owners and those vitally interested asked if we could not stage 
a full week of racing in the fall. Fort Clark has thus acquired a lot of much needed and 
desirable advertising. 

During the past six weeks sufficient recruits have arrived to fill us nearly up to our 
full authorized peace strength. There have been but few changes in the commissioned 
personnel. Although the matter of training has always been a source of pleasure to the 
regimental officers, the addition of these recruits will make it more so, and the regiment 
should leave for Marfa next fall with over sixty men to each troop. 

During last March a local endurance ride was held, there being some 25 entries from 
the post. It was a five day affair, the distance being from 35 to 40 miles a day at the 
rate of eight miles an hour. The purse for the endurance ride was two hundred and 
fifty dollars, with twenty-five dollars added by the judges for the participant exhibiting 
the best horsemanship. 

The result of the event was as follows: ist place, Corporal Thomas Vaughn, Head- 
quarters Troop; 2nd place, Sergeant Uel G. Jackson, Troop “A”, 3rd place, Major John 
A. Robenson; 4th place, Ist Sergeant Otto W. Frank, Headquarters Troop. ist Sergeant 
Frank C. Moy, Troop “A”, was awarded the prize for exhibiting the best horsemanship. 
The judges for the ride were Colonel McNally, Major Dick Waring, San Angelo, and 
Captain Frank L. Carr, and the great success of the event was due to the highly efficient 
manner in which they performed their duty. 

Due to unusual conditions we were not able to run the saber course during February, 
but will complete it upon our return to Clark and will then begin target practice. The 
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target range has been repaired so that in the future heavy rains will not affect it as 
they have in the past. 

The new kitchen pack was issued to us a few weeks ago and is being tried out on 
our Camp Stanley march. So far it has worked out very weil. 

SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Colonel G. C. Barnhardt, Commanding 

During the Annual Chattanooga—Sixth Cavalry Horse show last November, the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning Georgia extended an invitation to the Sixth Cavalry to 
send a Polo Team and a Riding Team to compete in the annual Transportation and Horse 
Show to be held the 23d of April. The invitation was accepted. 

The polo games were played at Fort Benning between the Infantry School Team 
and the Sixth Cavalry Team. The first game was played the Wednesday preceding the 
Horse Show and the last game on the Sunday following. The former was won by the 
Infantry School, 9 to 8 and the latter by the Sixth Cavalry, 4 to 3. The line up for the 
first game was as follows: 


Infantry School Sixth Cavalry 
No. 1—Captain J. D. Forsythe Lieut. H. T. Sutton 
No. 2—Lieut. S. B. Elkins Lieut. T. Q. Donaldson, Jr. 
No. 3—Major H. J. M. Smith Lieut. H. G. Culton 
Back—Captain E. B. Whisner Captain M. F. Meador 


For the second game Lieut. L. K. Ladue replaced Lieut. Sutton for the Sixth 
Cavalry. Lieut. Elkins was moved to Number 1 for the Infantry School, replacing 
Captain Forsythe who was injured in the first game and was unable to play. Captain 
Burris replaced Lieut Elkins at Number 2. 

Both games were very close and hotly contested from start to finish, leaving the 
result in doubt until the sounding of the final whistle. 

The Biltmore Forest—Asheville Horse Show Association extended an invitation for a 
team of officers and ladies from the Regiment to compete in the annual Horse Show 
to be held in Asheville April 19th and 20th, 1927. Consequently, about the first of 
February, all the officers and ladies who were interested were busily working horses in 
preparation for the coming shows. During February and March all the horses were 
assembled at the horse show ring on McDonald Field once or twice a week for jumping. 
All of the training was under the direction of Lieut. Col. H. N. Cootes who has had 
much experience in horse show work, not only in the country, but also in Europe. 

By the first of April a selection of eight riders and seventeen horses had been made 
and the final period of training commenced. The following riders were selected: Lt. 
Col. H. N. Cootes, Captain C. M. Hurt, Lieut. R. E. Ireland, Lieut. F. P. Tompkins, Lieut. 
L. D. Carter, Lieut. A. S. J. Stovall, Lieut. F. del. Comfort, and Mrs. J. B. Wise. Lieut. 
Col. Cootes was Team Captain and all training continued under his supervision. 

The Asheville show was a two day affair and the Sixth Cavalry was represented in 
ten of the twenty classes with the following results: Men’s three gaited ridden by 
amateurs—Captain Blood, Lieut. Ireland up, second. Ladies hunters—Boney, Mrs. Wise 
up, second. Men’s hunters—Red, Lieut. Comfort up, first; Mickey B, Lieut. Tompkins up, 
second; Gary Owen, Lieut. Carter up, third. High Jump—Babe, Lieut. Comfort up, first; 
Maggie, Lieut. Stovall up, second; Boney, Lieut. Ireland up, third. 

Officers Chargers—By Jingo, Col. Cootes up, first; Captain Blood, Lieut. Ireland up, 
second. Polo Ponies-—Florita, Lieut. Comfort up, second. A total of three firsts, seven 
seconds and three thirds. 

Colonel G. C. Barnhardt and Mrs. Barnhardt made the trip to Asheville for the 
Show and were interested spectators on both days of the Show. Their presence aided 
largely in the showing of the Sixth Cavalry Team. 

The following results were obtained at Fort Benning: Enlisted Men’s jumping— 
Mickey B, Private Davis up, first; Peter, Private Ward up, second. Enlisted men’s 
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Mounts—Mickey B, Private Mathews up, third. Bending Race—Hickory Nut, Lieut. 
Donaldson up, first; Boney, Lieut. Ireland up, second; Red, Lieut. Comfort up, fourth. 
Ladies Hunters—Boney, Mrs. Wise up, second. Touch and Out—Boney, Lieut. Ireland 
up, second. Officers Private Mounts—By Jingo, Lieut. Ireland up, first. Pair Jumping— 
Mickey B, Mrs. Wise up, and Babe, Lieut. Comfort up, second. Ladies Three Gaited— 
By Jingo, Mrs. Wise up, second. Hunt Teams of Three—Boney, Mrs. Wise up. Gary 
Owen, Lieut. Carter up, Maggie, Lieut. Stovall up, first; Mickey B, Mrs. Knight up, Red, 
Lieut. Comfort up, Peter, Lieut. Ireland up, second. 

During the latter part of April, Major General Crosby, Chief of Cavalry made an 
informal inspection of the regiment. 

During the greater part of April the regiment has been engaged in field exercises 
and marches in preparation for the tactical inspection by the Corps Area Commander 
the first part of May. Brigadier General H. O. Williams, Commanding General, Fort 
McPherson, Georgia, and Colonel Duncan K. Major Chief of Staff of the Fourth Corps 
Area, conducted the Inspection. 

At eight a. M. all officers were assembled at Post Headquarters to meet General 
Williams and Col. Major. At this time a warning order was issued for the Regiment to 
prepare to take the field at once. At 9:45 a. M. the Regiment and attached personnel 
assembled on McDonald Field where orders were issued for a peace time march to the 
Catoosa Target Range. Upon arrival at the Range the Regiment established camp in 
which it were inspected by the inspectors. 

About dark an order was issued by the inspector for the 2d Squadron, Major Pendle- 
ton commanding, to break camp early the following morning and to march at 3:00 a. M., 
returning to Chickamauga Park. The Regiment, less the 2d Squadron, received orders 
to march at 6:00 A. M. with a mission necessitating its passing through Fort Oglethorpe 
and the Park. The conditions of the problem assumed that war had been declared at 
midnight and both forces were advancing with approximately one squadron of cavalry 
out in front of each. The two “hostile” squadrons met near the east edge of the Park, 
where, after a spirited encounter, the problem was terminated and the troops returned 
to the post. 

At 2:00 Pp. M. a jumping exhibition was given in the show ring on McDonald Field 
in honor of General Williams and Col. Major. This exhibition was given members of 
the regimental Hcerse Show Team, recently returned from Asheville. 

Immediately after the jumping there was a regimental review on Kelley Field. 
Following the review, General Williams and Col. Major returned by motor to Atlanta. 

The report of the inspection recently received from the Corps Area Commander reads 
in part as follows: 

“As a result of the training and tactical inspection, I rate the 6th Cavalry, under 
the command of Colonel George C. Barnhardt, as a superior organization, prepared to 
meet in peace or war any problem, with which it may be confronted. The inspection was 
prepared with the idea of testing the state of training in taking the field, in marching, 
making and breaking camp, the care of personnel and animals in the field, culminating 
in a tactical maneuver which required one squadron to break camp at night and make 
a night march. All tests were performed in highly business-like and efficient manner. 
There was noticeable absence of confusion and noise in making camp, which was 
accomplished expeditiously and indicated a high state of discipline. The breaking of 
camp by the squadron under Major Henry McE. Pendleton at 3:00 a. mM. in total darkness 
without noise or confusion, and exactly on time, was particularly worthy of commendation. 

The maneuver indicated that officers and enlisted men were alert to meet, without 
hesitation, promptly and properly the situations as they developed. Only a well balanced 
schedule of training and confidence in the knowledge of their profession could have 
accomplished these excellent results.” 

On Organization Day, May 4th, the Regiment was assembled at the Flag Pole, where 
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Captain H. A. Myers, the regimental Adjutant, gave a short talk on the history of the 
Sixth Cavalry. Following this the Regiment moved to the polo field for the track and 
field events which were to be one of the features of the day. In the afternoon the officers 
played a game of baseball with the old-timers, which was won by the latter by the 
margin of one run. 

Three companies of the 22d Infantry will arrive here about the first of June for 
permanent station. We, of the Sixth Cavalry extend them a hearty welcome and 
earnestly hope that they will come to the post and learn to enjoy it as much as we do. 

At a recent meeting of the active polo players of the regiment, Lieut. T. Q. Donaldson, 
Jr. was elected Captain of the Sixth Cavalry Polo Team for the coming Southern Circuit 
Tournament to be held the middle of June at Winston-Salem, N. C. There are practices 
daily on the Circle Field where the players are working ponies in preparation for 
the’ games. 

SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 

During March, 1927, Major McQuillin conducted a jumping contest between troops 
comprising the Second Squadron. Troop G won first honors with an average score of 
94.95 per cent, Troop F, second, 94.89 per cent, Troop E, third, 92.64 per cent. Scores 
based on possible 100 per cent with the average of 23 men competing from each 
organization. These remarkable scores prove that competition in this phase of training 
stimulated a greater interest than it has in many past years. 

The achievement of our Regiment in the annual saber qualification course is the 
highest accomplished in the past five years. Several troop percentages were well over 
90 per cent. Regimental percentage qualified 98.7. Individual high score to Corporal 
Jason Robinson, Hq. Det. 2d Sq., 99.5 per cent. 

Many improvement developments in the area during the spring season have resulted 
in making this the beauty spot of Fort Bliss. Under the guidance of Lt. Col. Smalley 
every effort has been exerted toward completing these projects, and giving the personnel 
the benefit of the improvements in the coming years. Six hundred young trees have been 
planted, fences repaired, N. C. O. quarters constructed, new roads built, fire places 
installed in troop quarters, and many other minor improvements. 

The Corps Area Commander’s annual inspection closed with a three day maneuver 
at Dona Ana Target range and vicinity on May 5, 6 and 7. The Seventh Cavalry as part 
of the First Cavalry Division proceeded to Dona Ana Target range at 2:00 a. M., May 5th. 
Most of the march was accomplished before dawn. During the entire march en route 
to the field of maneuvers, the column was constantly harassed by airplanes. The Regiment 
remained in the saddle about four hours after contact with the enemy had been made, 
and a well planned maneuver was carried out. A very favorable commendation for its 
part in this and all other tests during the annual tactical inspection by the Corps Area 
Commander, was bestowed on the Regiment at the close of this important yearly occasion. 

The coming events of interest for the Regiment will be the sad loss when Colonel 
Lee relinquishes command and leaves the Regiment, the retirement of Colonel Selah H. 
Tompkins, and the proposed Marfa maneuvers. 

The 1927 inter-troop baseball league ended in a triangular tie of Troops A, C and F. 
Troop A, for three years the regimental champion, lost its play-off with Troop F. Troop 
C, in the play-off with Troop F, staged a last inning rally and defeated this formidable 
aggregation by a very close margin. Private Smith of Troop A was adjudged the most 
valuable player of the troop league, and was awarded the Aronson Trophy. 

The regimental baseball team, after a severe pre-season schedule of practice games, 
entered upon the post league season, and has won all its games to date with the 
exception of one. The prospect for a championship team appears bright. 

The Regiment expects to be represented in the Division Polo Tournament by two of 
the strongest teams it has had for several years. With only a few months left for 
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practice, both senior and junior tentative line-ups have concentrated on team play. 

Under the enthusiastic leadership of Major Terry Allen, everyone is working hard, 
both at practice and training remounts. Among the prospects are a number of 
private mounts that are already playing fast polo. When these are made, and those 
from the Army and Post teams are returned, we expect to have an excellent string for 
the tournament. 

EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Commanding 

The Commanding General, 8th Corps Area, Maj. General Ernest L. Hinds made his 
annual tactical inspection of the First Cavalry Division on May 4, 5, and 6th. The 
entire command, after being inspected at Fort Bliss, made a night march to Dona Ana 
Target Range, N. M., 26 miles, and immediately executed a field exercise, returning to 
the post the next day. The Corps Area Commander expressed great satisfaction with the 
state of training and conduct of this Regiment, and all other units of the division. 

The First Squadron, paraded in El Paso March 16, in honor of the Texas Cattle- 
men’s Association. 

The Second Squadron made a practice march to Newman, Tex., and returned on 
April 11th and 12th. 

The Cadet Polo Team from New Mexico Military Institute visited Fort Bliss, and on 
May 15, defeated the 8th Cavalry Junior Team, which showed little of its accustomed 
aggressiveness. 

Troop A won the Regimental Baseball Championship, defeating F Troop, runners 
up, on April 20, 17-4. The Post League has now started, and our Regimental team has so 
far-won all games. The Seventh Cavalry was defeated on May 22, in a hard fought game. 

The 8th Cavalry is strongly represented in the Cavalry rifle team try outs. Capt. 
Norton is team Captain; and in addition Capt. A. H. Seabury, Lieut. C. J. Harrold, Sergt. 
Yeszerski, and Corp. Perez are at Fort Des Moines trying out for the team. 

A Polo Ball given by the Fort Bliss garrison and the city of El Paso on May 21, 
was an interesting affair. Proceeds are to help send the Fort Bliss team to the Inter- 
Circuit matches in Philadelphia this fall. 

The Second Squadron starts range practice with the rifle on June 1. Shooting will 
be done on Castner Range near the post. 

NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieut. Colonel Kerr T. Riggs, Commanding 

In order to raise money to paint the quarters of the married soldiers of the regiment, 
a cabaret dinner dance was given at Godfrey Court Hop Room on the night of March 
26th. About three hundred reservations were made for the dinner and about forty persons 
came in for the dancing. The cabaret acts started at 8:00 Pp. m., and continued, alternating 
with the dancing, until 12:30 a. mM. The hits of the evening were Private “Duke” Wells, 
with a chorus of eight girls, and the buck and wing dancing, featuring Private Robert 
Hayes. The Cabaret Dinner was repeated on April 2nd, at the Community House in 
Junction City, for the benefit of the enlisted personnel of the Ninth Cavalry and their 
friends, and about two hundred and fifty persons attended. 

On the 19th of February, the Regiment lost the service of Master Sergeant Beverly 
L. Dorsey by retirement. Sergeant Dorsey served as a captain of infantry during the 
World War and was retired as a warrant officer. He left a splendid military record 
behind him. 

Sergeant Charles Williams was retired on April 11th, after having completed thirty 
years of honorable service. 

On the 1ith of June, Master Sergeant Morris Brown was retired. For the past five 
years Sergeant Brown has been Band Leader, and deserves to a great extent, the credit 
of having made the Ninth Cavalry Band one of the best regimental bands in the Army. 
Incident to the retirement of Master Sergeant Morris Brown, Warrant Officer Dorcy 
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Rhodes, has been assigned as Band Leader of the Ninth Cavalry Band. Mr. Rhodes came 
to the regiment from Howard University, Washington, D. C., where he was on duty as 
band leader and instructor in music. He is a talented musician and the regiment is 
fortunate in securing his serices as Band Leader. 

A baseball league consisting of teams from the First Squadron, Second Squadron, 
and Headquarters and Service Troop, has been organized, and a schedule that will 
continue through the summer months is now being played. In July the regimental team 
will be organized. 

On the 25th of May the annual Regimental field and track meet was held. Excellent 
performances were made in the seven events. Large silver cups were awarded to the 
winners of first place in each event. 

TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel L. C. Scherer, Commanding 

The 10th Cavalry polo team, consisting this year of Major Chas. W. Foster, Captain 
James B. Taylor, Lieutenants John H. Healy, H. G. Maddox and Basil G. Thayer, made 
its third trip to California as guest of the Midwick Country Club. The team left Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, about February 15th, and during its six weeks on the Pacific Coast 
played eight games, winning the West Coast six goal championship. 

Polo at the post has not been resumed since the team returned about the last of 
March, on account of maneuvers and preparations for range practice, but we hope soon 
to return to the normal schedule which allows three afternoons a week for practice. 
The annual tournament between teams within the regiment for the Biddle trophy will be 
held in July, the finals being played probably on Regimental Day, July 28th. 

The 1927 Arizona State Rifle Association Matches were held on the post range May 
14th and 15th, with twenty teams competing. The Greenway Trophy for the high 
individual thousand yard score was won by Lieutenant G. C. Claussen, 10th Cavalry, 
with a score of twelve consecutive bulls. The Officers’ Cup for the high aggregate rapid 
fire score was won by Major V. W. Wales, 10th Cavalry, with a total score of 233 out of 
a possible 250. 

During the baseball season this year, three separate series within the regiment will 
be played; squadron inter-troop; regimental inter-troop and regimental inter-squadron. 

By keeping an accurate record of the ability displayed by each player, a regimental 
team will be selected at the end of the series to represent the 10th Cavalry in a series of 
three games with its old rival, the 25th Infantry. 

The final game to be played July 28th as part of our organization day program. 

The Regimental Band, Chaplain M. 8S. Caver, in charge, spent two weeks in May 
visiting about ten cities throughout the state at the invitation of the various Chambers 
of Commerce, who paid the expense of the trip. 

Concerts were given at hospitals, schools and municipal functions while the orchestra 
furnished dance music whenever requested. The appreciation of the civilian population 
with which the band came in contact, has been expressed through local newspapers and 
many letters to the Commanding Officer, commending the band and the spirit of the 
10th Cavalry. 

ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel Leon B. Kromer, Commanding 

The first occurrence of importance for the 11th Cavalry, since the publication of 
the last issue of the CavaALRy JOURNAL was the annual tactical inspection by the Corps 
Area Commander. Major General John L. Hines, accompanied by Colonel Joseph K. 
Partello, G-3, arrived on the post about three o’clock on the afternoon of April 10th. As it 
was Sunday no salute was fired but the General was met at the Reservation gate by 
Colonel Kromer and his staff, and the escort, Troop F. 

Monday morning a review of all units of the post was held. The smart appearance 
made by the Regiment in its white equipment made a very favorable impression on the 
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General. After the review, General Hines inspected the barracks and quarters of the post 
while the regiment changed to field equipment and marched out to the Gigling reservation, 
about eight miles from the post. In the afternoon the regiment took part in a tactical 
exercise which was conducted by Colonel Partello, and then returned to the post. The 
Corps Area Commander, left the post the next afternoon after inspecting the artillery 
units stationed here. 

Early in May we were inspected once more, this time by the Corps Area Inspector. 
During the three days that he was here the Inspector turned the post inside out, his 
inspection ranging from a full pack show-down at Moss Beach, to a test of enlisted men’s 
shoe sizes. No report has been received as yet on the result of the inspection but we 
feel confident that the “skin list’ will not be a long one. 

Since the last inspection all units on the post have been engaged in the task of 
preparing for the Summer Training Season. In addition to the usual large camp at Del 
Monte this summer we will be required to train some two hundred R. O. T. C. students 
and four regiments of Organized Reserves. Each day finds large special duty and 
fatigue details working on the camp at Del Monte in order that all may be in readiness 
when the C. M. T. C. boys report next month. 

On May Sth the Regiment celebrated its organization day. In the morning the 
Regiment assembled in the vicinity of the Fiag pole where a short address on our history 
and achievements was made by the Regimental Commander. 

At the same time we bade farewell to our oldest soldier in point of service, Master 
Sergeant Benjamin F. Quigley, who retired after serving all of his enlisted time in the 
Eleventh Cavalry. Many beautiful gifts were presented to Sergeant Quigley at this 
time by the officers, former officers and men of the regiment, and the Colonel exhibited 
many letters received from former officers of the regiment who had known him. The 
best wishes of all who have ever known Sergeant Quigley, follow him into his well earned 
retirement. 

During the last part of April, a polo team consisting of Lt. Galloway, No. 1, Lt. 
G. W. Read, No. 2, Capt. R. C. Gibbs, No. 3, and Major W. W. Erwin, back, with Lt. 
A. R. 8S. Barden, 76th Field Artillery as substitute, represented the post in the Inter- 
Circuit and 12 goal tournaments at San Mateo. Due to lack cf practice the team did not 
live up to our expectations and returned to the post after being eliminated from both 
tournaments. Efforts will be made to regain our high standard in Pacific Coast Polo 
after the close of the summer camps. 

TWELFTH CAVALRY (less 2d Squadron)—Fort Brown, Texas 
Colonel Wllliam T. Johnston, Commanding 

The Training Year, 1927, completed by the 12th Cavalry on April 30th, stands out 
as one of the most satisfactory in the history of the regiment. The result obtained may 
well be summarized in the words of the Corps Area Commander at the conclusion of his 
Annual Tactical and Training Inspection on April 4th and Sth, “* * The training plans 
and methods of the 12th Cavalry during the current training year, and the results 
obtained therefrom, are very satisfactory to these Headquarters. * * * The field exercise 
of the tactical inspection was satisfactory and all officers and men showed the result of 
hard work and efficient training. * *”. 

As heretofore, the Corps Area Commander’s annual tactical and training inspection 
was held at Fort Ringgold, Texas, with the regiment assembled at that Post. Troops A 
and C, and Detachment, Service Troop, preceded the other Fort Brown troops to Fort 
Ringgold on March ist. Rifle and machine rifle practice of this contingent was begun 
immediately upon arrival and concluded on March 22d; prior to arrival of the remainder 
of the Fort Brown garrison. On March 25th, Regimental Headquarters, Headquarters 
Troop, Headquarters Detachment, 1st Squadron, Troop B, and Service Troop (less 
detachments) proceeded, by marching, to Fort Ringgold, arriving on March 29th. The few 
intervening days before the inspection were spent in combined training of the respective 
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squadrons, with one “Staff and Command” problem to insure coordinated action of the 
regiment as a whole. 

Upon conclusion of the inspection, Troops A and C completed mounted pistol 
practice, while Headquarters Troop, Headquarters Detachment, 1st Squadron, Troop B 
and Service Troop commenced rifle and machine rifle practice. Troops A and C reached 
Fort Brown on April 13th, and the remainder of the garrison on April 29th. 

The results obtained in sabre and range practice with all arms were very creditable, 
several organizations attaining 100% qualification. 

On April 7 the Regimental Commander and staff returned to Fort Brown and the 
Corps Area Commander and staff motored here to inspect the Post. The General was 
seemingly very much pleased and remarked several times that he considered Fort Brown 
the most attractive post in the Corps Area. 

The Chief of Cavalry visited the Post on May 7th for his annual inspection, remain- 
ing until May 9th. A reception and dance was tendered him on the evening of his arrival. 

The 12th Cavalry polo team participated in a very successful polo tournament at 
Houston, Texas, May 6th to 17th, sponsored by the Houston Riding and Polo Club. Teams 
were entered in the tournament from San Antonio, Brownwood, Texas Agricultural and 
Military College, 12th Cavalry, ‘“Freebooters” and ‘“Huisaches,” the last two being 
Houston Riding and Polo Club teams. Open, handicap and consolation events were 
played; the “Huisache” team winning both the open and handicap events and the 12th 
Cavalry winning in the consolation. The 12th Cavalry won three of the five games 
played and was a strong favorite in both the open and handicap events until Captain 
Wilkie C. Burt suffered a broken wrist in an accident in the final game of the open event 
against the “Huisache” team, putting him out of the running for the remainder of the 
tournament. Clean sportsmanship characterized the play throughout. The 12th Cavalry 
line-up was as follows: No. 1—Captain Erskine A. Franklin; No. 2—Captain Wilkie C. 
Burt (from 2d Squadron, Fort Ringgold, Texas) ; No. 3—Captain Ernest F. Dukes; No. 
4—2d Lieutenant John H. Claybrook, Jr.; substitute—2d Lieutenant Clyde Massey. 

SECOND SQUADRON, TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Lieut. Colonel C, O. Thomas, Jr., Commanding 

The Corps Area Commander made his tactical and training inspection of the post 
and Regiment on April 4th and 5th. The tactical exercise called for the Regiment to 
delay a regiment of infantry with field artillery at war strength, to enable a friendly 
infantry division to cross the Rio Grande. It was directed to hold a line four miles 
north of the river. Hostile infantry had been reported about fifteen miles north of the 
Rio Grande. When it was found that the hostile infantry was advancing on Rio Grande 
City, the 2d Squadron was assigned the mission of delaying the infantry by attacking its 
right flank. The Squadron gained contact with the enemy and delivered its first flank 
attack at 7:00 a. M. at a point about eight miles from the post, using fire alone. 

As the hostile infantry was launching its attack on the 1st Squadron in its final 
position, the 2d Squadron rejoined after having covered about six miles over rough 
country and having delivered three separate fire attacks on the flank of the hostile 
columns, each of which forced the deployment of part of the column. Shortly after 
rejoining, the 2d Squadron was sent to oppose a hostile envelopment of the right flank 
of the ist Squadron. It gained contact and at the conclusion of the maneuver, the 
verdict of the Corps Area Commander was that the regiment had accomplished its 
mission. 

Troop G won the Training trophy at the last squadron competition. This trophy 
has been donated by Lieutenant Colonel Levi G. Brown, Squadron Commander, and is 
awarded to the troop showing the greatest proficiency in training. The events of the 
competition cover phases of training pursued since the last competition. Competitions 
are held quarterly. The trophy will be competed for sixteen times and become the 
property of the troop winning it the greatest number of times. There is engraved on the 
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trophy, the name of the Troop Commander and First Sergeant of the winning troop. 
Troop E (Captain Wilkie C. Burt and ist Sergeant August C. Hendricks) won the first 
competition. Troop G (Captain John P. Scott and 1st Sergeant Millard Mitchell) claims 
that the trophy shall not pass out of its possession. It is believed that it will take some 
very hard work to keep this resolution. 

A recreational program has been arranged which provides some form of entertain- 
ment each day of the week. Anyone may choose his favorite forms of recreation, as the 
list includes dancing, concerts, polo, jumping, cross-country rides, races, boxing, swimming, 
baseball and moving pictures. 

Enlisted men are encouraged to take up polo. We now have about ten enthusiastic 
players among the enlisted men. Polo is played twice a week. Players are assigned 
to ponies and teams by the polo representative and every man that turns out is given 
an opportunity to play. The enthusiasm shown thus far gives assurance of the develop- 
ment of polo and a good Squadron team at Fort Ringgold. The polo field is in excellent 
‘shape and wins the praise of all who see it. 

Troop F won the championship in the post basketball league. The trophy presented 
by the Athletic and Jockey Club will be competed for yearly. 

A baseball league with two teams per troop (batteries are used on both teams) has 
been organized. Games are played twice a week. This series of games is bringing out 
many new players. After June 1st each troop selects one team and another series of 
games will begin. 

The Squadron recently received eighty-two recruits and forty-six remounts. At 
present the Squadron training consists of target practice for all, individual, squad, and 
platoon training for the recruits on old horses, and training of the remounts by those 
other than recruits. 

Through the efforts of Colonel Thomas, more than a hundred citrus fruit trees have 
been donated by nurseries in the valley and are now planted around the barracks and 
officer’s quarters. Within a few years, the garrison can thank Colonel Thomas for the 
fruits it should gather from these trees. 

The Squadron has maintained its record of lending a helping hand to those in distress 
by contributions to the Florida relief fund and the Mississippi flood sufferers. Every 
officer and man in the Squadron contributed to the latter cause. 

First Sergeant August C. Hendricks and Sergeent Jim Adams of Troop E have 
departed for Fort Des Moines to try out for the Cavalry Rifle Team. Each have been 
members of the Cavalry Team in the past years. i 

The Chief of Cavalry paid the post a visit on May 9th and 10th. Business as usual 
went on pursuant to his direction. This program left with all the realization that we 
had not been inspected but had entertained a most welcome guest. 





THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel H. R. Richmond, Commanding 

Organization Day was celebrated by the Regiment on Saturday April 30th. At 
10:00 a. M. the Regiment formed dismounted on the 13th Cavalry Parade where the 
recruits of the Regiment were presented to the Standards after a short, inspiring address 
by Brigadier General John M. Jenkins, commanding Fort D. A. Russell. Following the 
ceremony, officers and ladies of the Regiment were hosts to the officers and ladies of the 
Post and civilian friends from Cheyenne at a buffet luncheon at the 13th Cavalry Club 
In the afternoon a horseshow held in the post riding hall was well attended by members 
of the post, as well as by civilians from Cheyenne. 

Early on May 16th, Major General Hines, commanding the Ninth Corps Area arrived 
in Cheyenne for his annual tactical inspection of the command. He was escorted from 
the entrance to the post to the Commanding General’s quarters by the 2nd Squadron, 13th 
Cavalry, preceded by al! the trumpeters of the regiment. At 9:00 a. m. a review and 
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inspection in full field equipment was held and was foilowed in the afternoon by a 
tactical problem for the 4th and 18th Cavalries. 

The following new oflicers have been assigned to the regiment and are expected to 
join in a few weeks: Lieut. Colonel Olan C. Aleshire, Lieut. Colonel Frederick G. Turner, 
Lieut. Colonel W. R. Pope, Major Cuthbert P. Stearns, Major John D. Kelley, Capt. 
Albert C. Smith, Capt. Charles G. Hutchinson, Capt. Modaunt V. Turner, Capt. William 
Tussey, and 2d Lieut. Lee C. Vance. 

The following officers have been ordered away: Lieut. Colonel S. D. Maize to 
Command and Staff School, Fort Leavenworth; Capt. H. E. Kloepfer to Field Officers’ 
Course, Cavalry School; Capt. A. E. Merrill detailed as instructor Wyoming National 
Guard; 1st Lieut. W. N. Todd to Troop Officers’ Course, Cavalry School. 

The Regiment feels with keen regret the coming loss of its regimental Commander, 
Colonel H. R. Richmond, who is to leave the regiment sometime in July. He will be 
succeeded by Colonel Aubrey Lippincott who wil! arrive here about July 15th. Colonel 
Richmond during his two years’ tour of duty here has welded the regiment into a 
harmonious, smooth and efficient working machine. 

The fishing season opened in this part of the world on May 1st. The Little Laramie 
Mountains, and the Medicine Bow Range just beyond, abound in streams, lakes, and 
forests, the region being a veritable fisherman’s paradise during the months of May, 
June, July, August and September. To this is added the hunting grounds of northern 
Wyoming, the Jackson Hole Country, for elk and bear, and a return through Yellowstone 
Park. Good roads and the automobile make it possible for officers and enlisted men to 
get away to the mountains on hunting and fishing trips, to camp in the open, and to 
enjoy to the utmost this justly celebrated recreation district. 

For the past two years the 138th Cavalry has been associated with the 115th Cavalry, 
Wyoming National Guard, and the 324th Cavalry, Organized Reserves, in their annual 
two weeks active training period. Officers and men alike look forward with much 
pleasant anticipation to the coming encampment at Pole Mountain in July with the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve Units. 

FOURTEENTH CAVALRY (Less 1st Squadron)—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel J. R. Lindsey, Commanding 

In spite of rainy and decidedly inclement weather all spring, the command is 
closing most successfully the last training cycle. Starting April first, by closing all 
offices until 11:00 a. M., practically every man of the Regiment was made available for 
training with his organization. In addition to drill, both mounted and dismounted, a 
series of tactical exercises and problems was worked out. Simple at first and for the 
smallest units, they were enlarged in scope until the entire command was involved and 
the country for a radius of twenty-five miles from the Post thoroughly covered. The 
beneficial effect of the training received was clearly evident at the Chief of Cavalry's 
annual inspection May 21st and also at the annual tactical inspection which took place 
May 25th. The period between June ist and July ist will be devoted to training and 
qualification in the use of the pistol and saber; rifle practice and record firing being held 
in abeyance until after the close of the Citizens Military Training Camp—September first. 

The officer’s public speaking classes have continued throughout the winter and an 
unusually varied and interesting course presented. The polo season got under way the 
latter part of April, a large number of the officers turning out. The first game brought 
out a crowd estimated between 4,500 and 5,000 persons. Polo matches between Wakonda 
Country Club and the Post team are scheduled for each Thursday and Sunday. Arrange- 
ments are being made to send the team to Leavenworth June 12th to 19th to take part 
in the Rocky Mountain Circuit Championship tournament. The team is going handicapped 
by the absence of Capt. H. J. Fitzgerald who is now at Walter Reed General Hospital 
suffering from injuries received when his horse slipped on the paving—falling in such a 
manner as to break the Captain’s right leg in three places between the ankle and knee. 
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The probable line up for the tournament will be :—No. 1. 2d Lieut. C. A. Thorp; No. 2. 
2d Lieut. I. D. White; No. 3. Ist Lieut. H. L. Kinnison, Jr.; No. 4. 2d Lieut. Geo. W. 
Busbey ; substitute. Lieut. W. L. Weinaug. 

There have been several changes in the commissioned personnel of the Regiment 
and more scheduled later in the season. Chaplain C. L. Miller, for six years Regimental 
Chaplain, left early in the spring for Fort Monmouth, N. J. His place has been taken by 
Chaplain H. L. Winters. 





Master Sergeant Charles Craig 
Retired June 8, 1927 


Captain O. S. Peabody left the first of June for Santa Fe, New Mexico where he 
will go on D. O. L. with the New Mexico National Guard. Captain Peabody has been 
at Fort Des Moines for the past five years. Captain H. S. Beecher left June 15th for 
Camp Marfa, Texas where he goes to join the First Cavalry. Captain R. E. Willoughby 
joined May 17th. Captain Willoughby is acting as Adjutant in the absence of Captain 
H. J. Fitzgerald. 

The Regiment has lost two fine old soldiers of the old school this last period thru 
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the retirement of Master Sergeants Charles Craig and F. M. McKee. Sergeant McKee 
was discharged March 12th, 1927 and Sergeant Craig left us June 8th. Both of these 
two non-commissioned oflicers have served beyond the term of their retirement. Ser- 
geant McKee’s record is believed to be unique; in that he spent his entire service, with 
the exception of a comparatively short time prior to his retirement when he served as 
Regimental Supply Sergeant, in one troop—Troop B. Sergeant McKee joined the 
Regiment on the date of its organization, March 5th, 1901. Sergeant McKee has gone to 
his home in New Haven, Connecticut. He was tendered a reception and smoker by the 
members of the 1st Squadron prior to his departure. 

Master Sergeant Craig is the possessor of one of the most enviable records ever 
established in the Regiment. Colonel Charles A. Romeyn, in his article entitled The First 
Sergeant which appeared in the CAvALRy JourNAL for July, 1925, pays a glowing tribute 
to this man. Colonel Romeyn states that in his entire service he has encountered but two 
men who came up to his ideal standard. Sergeant Craig is cited as one of these two men. 
Amongst other things, Colonel Romeyn states, “ the finest soldiers I have ever 
known. * * * * On the job all the time, knew their paper work thoroughly and knew 
also the paper work and responsibilities of the Supply Sergeant, Stable Sergeant and 
Mess Sergeant; physically active; fine rifle and pistol shots and horsemen; able to man- 
handle a drunk when necessary but never using needless violence; sympathetic, and 
tactful with recruits (and recruit officers!) called by their first names on the ball field, 
but ‘Sergeant Barnes and Sergeant Craig’ in the orderly room,—ieaders of men! These 
men either reformed or drove out the drunkards in their troops (reformed a good many) ; 
studied their officers so as to foresee their wishes, studied their men so as to be able 
to recommend the best promotions; studied the horses of the troop (although not Stable 
Sergeants) so as to know the habits and qualities of them; absolutely fair and square to 
enlisted men and officers.” 

During the World War, Sergeant Craig obtained and served in the grade of captain. 
Since the War, he has been Regimental Sergeant Major. He will be given special honors 
on the day of his retirement. ‘The best wishes of the entire Regiment go with both of 
these soldiers. 





FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Sheridan, Illinois 
Lieutenant Colonel Ben Lear, Jr., Commanding 

On April 6th the Squadron participated in a military exhibition and horse show held 
in the Post riding hall. In addition to a number of horse show events, Troop A gave 
an exhibition of monkey drill, Troop B Cossack riding, and Troop C a saddle drill. 

On April 22, the Corps Area Commander, General Lassiter, made his first official visit 
to the Post and reviewed all the troops of the garrison. 

Target practice with rifle and machine rifle was held during the six weeks period 
commencing April 11th. Although weather conditions were unfavorable, it was necessary 
that the firing be completed during May in order that the troops might prepare for the 
annual tactical inspection and for the Military Tournament in Chicago, both scheduled 
for the last ten days of June. 

The Chief of Cavalry visited the post and inspected squadron activities on May 18th. 


SECOND MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Major John B. Johnson, Commanding 
During the last three months the Squadron has had some valuable experience and 
training with the two regiments of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, as well as with the Brigade 
as a unit. In a number of the regimental problems of the 7th and 8th Cavalry, one 
troop of the 2nd Machine Gun Squadron has been attached and employed as part of an 
advance guard; as part of a delaying force; or to lay down quick concentrated fire power 
to cover a flank mounted attack. Machine Gun platoons were also attached to cavalry 
troops to strengthen outposts in the security of large bodies and were found most useful 
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in building up quickly, powerful centers of resistance. As this type of work with the 
eavalry regiments will no doubt be our mission in a war of movement, the officers and 
men were keenly interested, and enjoyed these joint exercises immensely, in addition 
to deriving much real tactical instruction from them. 

The Chief of Cavalry, Major General Herbert H. Crosby, recently paid us an inspection 
visit. Immediately afterwards, Major General Ernest T. Hinds, the Corps Area Com- 
mander, held bis annual tactical inspection. Both Generals seemed pleased with the 
progress made during the last year. Included in our Corps Area inspection was a night 
maneuver to Dona Ana Target Range and return a day later. On this maneuver each 
troop for purposes of comparison, used one platoon of pack horses and one of pack mules. 

During the march out and back, it was noticeable toward the end of the day’s work 
that the pack horses kept up much better than the mules. The pack horses seemed more 
willing to put forward their last bit of energy at the end of each day’s maneuver, while 
the mules required considerable urging. 

Phillips pack saddles are used throughout the Squadron and are admirably suited 
to their purpose. Sore backs are very rarely developed. 

The recently issued Kitchen Pack was found most successful for preparing meals. 
The tops of the Fire Jacks are raised eight inches off the ground by corner legs only. 
So, to keep the wind from blowing the fire badly, it was found necessary to sink them 
low enough in the ground for the earth to act as a side and windbreak. We then had a 
good stove, even though there was a strong wind blowing. 

B Troop has arranged its saddle and pack rooms so that each squad and the Troop 
Headquarters has a separate saddle room. This has been a great help in placing 
responsibility on squad leaders for care of equipment in their respective squads, has 
caused all leather to be kept in better shape, and has enabled squads to turn out both 
day and night with less confusion and more efficiency as to packing. 

In the Post Baseball League, which is just getting under way, the Squadron nine has 
won from the 82nd F. A. Bn. (Horse), the 8th Engineers (Mtd), and has had a close 
game with the 7th Cavalry. B Trocp won in the inter-troop baseball league, in which the 
2nd Cav. Brig. Hq. Troop also took part, and was awarded the trophy—a beautiful twenty 
inch silver cup. 

It is with deep regret that the Squadron loses its Plans and Training Officer, Captain 
Thomas J. Heavey, who goes to the Advanced F. A. Course at Fort Sill; its Supply Officer, 
Captain John C. Daly, who goes to the Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth; Captain Isaac A. Walker, who goes to the Advanced Course at Ft. Riley; 
and Lieutenant Gilman C. Mudgett who goes to the Troop Officers’ Course at Riley. 
Rumor has it that replacements will include Captains James R. Finley, Captain Vernon 
L. Padgett and First Lieutenants Everett A. Yerby, James V. Gagne, Benjamin H. 
Graban, Stanton Higgins, and Richard H. Darrell. They will probably all arrive in time 
to celebrate Organization Day (August 20th) with their new Squadron. 
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